







by ^-..vins ( printed on another 

page) of edtmiuiicu o? .*«ve Sir Gooroo Dass Banerji, Kt., formerly 
Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta University and a member of the lg,te r 
Indian ifniversities’ Commission, and of Dr. Rashbehary Ghose, a., | 
D. L.,*c. i. E., one of our distinguished lawyers, publicists and educational- f 
ists of Bengal, . j 

• The Dawn and Dawn Society’s Magazine ( new saries ) which is ! 
henceforth to be conducted*by the Dawn Soci(% starts, therefore, on its 
new career under very favourable auspices. 


PART X.. 
INDIANA. 


[ A r . B . — At the present day»we, Indians, have hardly any real or exten- 
sive knowledge about India, its people and its princes. Wc know almost 
nothing of the* actual condition of the teeming masses in the differ r ' 
provinces, of their social manners* and customs, their languages, mew 
of livelihood, religion, education, or general character. *And where the) 
prevails this widespread ignorance aliout each otfier’s concerns in 
community, *it is idle to expect that theie should be any effective bon 
of sympathy or unity, among members. • All our present unil 
is because of our living under a comiyon administration, which howev* 
‘if! our chse is not a growth frora within but a structure imposed fro] 
without. Hence this sort of life requires to be strengthened by a sttv-n 
internal unifying force such as is likely to grow among us from a more int 
mate* acquaintance with each other# actual wants and conditions in hf 
It is intended therefore that the Indiarm portiqjj^^the magazine phopl 
contain articles dealing Vith facts and figures about India and its pr.opl 
and its 'princes, so that our countrymen and specially the younger genet” 
lion among them may become acquainted (as far as a magazine could t 
expected to help them in the master) with their # fellow-countrymen in tit 
different provinces, in the manifold circumstances of their lives. ] 



" THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 


Few things arc more calculated to create in us a feeling of love and 
affection for India, our mother-land, and to dcvclopo a brotherly sympathy 
for the countless millions who people it, than an intimate acquaintance with 
the land we liV'e in. It is always best to acquire this knowledge at first 
hand by travel through t&c different provinces, by studying from our own 
personal observations, the conditions under which otir countrymen live, 
move and have their being, and with the facilities for travel that modem 
railways and steamboats offer, there is no reason why every one who has 
the time or the opportunity should not do so. Young men in Europe and 
America generally supplement their university education by an extensive 
travel through foreign countries and our young men should impress upon 
themselves that without a tour through their own country at least, 
their education could never be complete. 

India has been called the epitome of the whole world. Extending as 
i£ docs through about thirty degrees of latitude, it manifest** n-11 different 
aspects of natural scenery and clim t Hie burning 1 1 * Hi 1 » } 

as well as the extreme cold of tlu ^or( Kith ;xp*r<encui. uere. On 
one side, you meet with the most for * pi" ms »r* the face cf the earth 
blooming with vegetation, and on tin oohwi, pushed and a id plu<eau\ and 
thirsty deserts killing plant and ai imal if.* alike The en * * 1 

country has a total length of neaib . iu thousand miles. In no other 
country do we find such a large * i of bivad s mi magnificent river * 
scattering plenty and prosperity as they, run through hundreds of mile* 
before pouring their waters into the sea. The flora and fauna of the 
ounLry iMbr ice a wide variety aud some of the finest and rarest types 
arc rOfUfftse’ ed. The mineral wealth of the country us considerable but 
still wait to be developed. Nature has been magnificently prolific in her 
unaiked gifts to us, but wc should not forget that kind mother as she is, 
she ‘ufcnl giants her bounties at labours earnest call.’ ^ 

India has been compared by the Late Professor Huxley to ‘the diamond 
on a pack ot cards, having a north ang’c at Ladakh, a south angle at 
(aipe Uomorin, a west »gle npfy* the mouth of the Indus, and an east 
angle near that of the Ganges.’ .This may bo the more accurate descrip- 
but the first ^impression on looking at a ujap of India is that of a 
b regular equilateral triangle the sides of which fall about 100 
wiiea sP orfc ^000 miles each ; or she may be described as a vast 
triangnlai as b * lc * s on two glides by the mighty waters of 

fclj oscan' oa the 'third by the grandest and the loftiest mountain 
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range on the globe. Along her extensive coast-line theta are very 'few 

harbours which might offer shelter to a hostile fleet ; and a few miles from 

the shore, the Ghats and the Satpura range guard the country against any 

incursion far into the mainland. On her north-eastern or Indo-Chinese 
* . _ 

frontier, the Turanian hills rise in a succession of waves from a sea 01 
trackless 4'orest ; and on the north-west, she is shut off frbtn the Asiatic 
mainland by the lofty Brahui and the Suliettiati ranges. With these 
impregnable natural defences, India might be expected to withstand all 
hostile incursions. How then is it, one may ask, that .through the few 
passes piercing the ramparts on her north-west and through the trackless 
wastes? of the watery deep, have come from time immemorial an endless 
chain of invaders and conquerors 'who have wasted the country and 
.trodden the children of the soil under foot ? The answer is not far to 
seek. We u< ^t bear in mind that it is not the guns but the gunners 
Chat decide the issuo of an artillery duel, that security depends not on the 
.defences but on the defender* T^rJ ia fell, because of the moral degener- 
i * . moral regeneration her future would Be 

The whole count rj fill** ivi tj^iree natural divisions. The Himalayas 
or the regions of thw snoKarr \ *m a division by themselves. Next comes 
AryavArtM or *bi4 ba ir id the I iree great holy rivers, the Indus, the 
Obi jc* v <’ Lru i‘w extending north and south from the foot of 

Wuj Himalaya* *0 th d n * Vmdhyas and cast and west from the base 
of ami tii ' 0 • larges to the Sulieman. The third division, 

Ha^shiofttya the bouil" tableland, comprises the peninsula from 
the Vindhyisfio j I 1 morin whore it tapers jnto the Indian 

ocean. These three divisions with the outlying Indo-Iranian province of 
Beluchist.an and the Indo-Chinese province of Burmah tlie modern 
British Empire of India. 

THE HIMALAYAS OR THE REGIONS OF THE SNOWS* 

* ( The mountainous regions sbretchirtg in a continuous curve of ffleen,* 
hundred miles along the Ipdo-Tibetan frontier and enclosed within the 
arms of the Indus and the Brahfhaputra are known to modern gcGgra-j/ 
phers as the Himalayas or the ‘Ab^da of Sffows.' The older limits as 
defined in the well-known lines of the poet?, flpl ^ 

^ *tTOS/ contain within them othe^ ranges which prop^y 
form connecting links between the Himalayas proper ard „tho* ^ 
mountain system of Asia. Within these limits, the Himp * rjftj' ^ 

breadth varying from 180 to 220 miles and constitute tha 4 |ttOSt j 

elovated highland system on the globe ; the mean elevation dhroi&fcpufe ; 
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the entire length from the western limits of Kashmi. to the eastern 
extremity of Assam being 17,000 to 19,000 feet, while no less than 40 
peaks attain heights exceeding 24,000 feet, the height of the loftiest 
summits of the Andes or the Alps. 

It is almost impossible to translate into language the awful Impres- 
sions produced on the mind by a view of the glorious sight that the 
Himalayas present. AbcTUt the superiority^ the Himalayas, the ‘Snowy 
Range* par excellence , in the grandeur and beauty of its natural scenery, 
we have the strong testimony of many European explorers. “It would be 
a task/* says Lieut. -General R. Strachey, ‘certainly fruitless, and probably 
impossible, to endeavour to estimate aright the conflicting claims to ad- 
miration of the scenery of the Himalaya and other great mountain 
ranges. If some elements of the picturesoue b« better found elsewhere, 
and if the softer features of hill, valley and lake be absent, yet nowhere 
can the Himalaya be surpassed in the magnificence and variety of its 
forests, or in the wealth and beauty of its Alpine flora, which offer to 
the traveller ever-changing and ever-renewed pictures, combining the 
charm of former memories with fresh conceptions of the wonderful, 
never-failing profusion of nature ; and to the student of natural pheno- 
mena, of every description, surely no grander field will ever be open than 
that presented by these mountains. * * * The extraordinary scale 

on which every part of the mountains is developed, the actual vast 
dimensions of the main features, the epparcntly endless succession of 
raugc ttf »*r i t *e, of ascent and descent, of valley and mountain top, of 
river, torrent and brook, of precipitous rock and grassy slope, of forest 
anti cult:vattd and, cannot fail to produce impressions of wonder, which 
are not Llcoi} to be equalldd arid certainly will not be exceeded on any 
oth* r cu tin. Upon these mountains alone, of all 'on the earth, can the 
Wtvelki be climbs their slopes, obtain at a glance a range of vision 
, extending five miles in vertical height, from 2,000 or 3,000 feet to 29,000 
^ foot above the sea, and see spread out before him a compendium of the 
1 entire vegeraH i of the globe from the tropics to the poles. Here may 
Ahc eye, as it 1 veeps along the horizon, embrace a lino of snow-clad mount- 
ains, such a> exist in no other ’part of the world, stretching over one- 
third of the * i f ire circle, at a ‘ distance of 40 or 50 miles, their peaks 
lowering* ove <t sea oi^inlervening ranges piled one behind another, whoso 
extent on it he haiTd is lost in the remote distance, and of which the 
nearest rist is U >m a gulf far down beneath the spectator's feet, where 
may be seen the silver line that marks a liver’s course, or crimson fields 
of Amaranth\ and the dwellings of man”. 
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But great as is the Himalaya in the grandeur and sublimity of its 
mountain scenery, it is still greater to the Hindu on account of its 
sanctity and its holy associations. It is the Devabhumi or the land 
' of the Gods/ The entire system of the Hindu religion is intimately 
bound f uj) with the^e mountains. It wakes up in the Hindu, memories of 
his glorious past and reminds him of the days when to the mighty Rishis 
dwelling in its solitary caves and lonely uplands, the everlasting truths 
of the great Upanishads were revealed ; and later it was* in the Asramas 
of the great sages living in its glens that the JPuranas, the Dharmashastras 
and the philosophies took their birth. Within its sacred precincts lie the 
sacred sources of the Ganges and the Jumna which, though at an almost 
unscalable height and beset with rugged mountains full of difficulties 
and dangers, attract* pilgrims’ from € every part of the Indian continent. 
From a glacier above the temple of Gangotri at a height of 10,300 ft. 
above the level of the sea, the Ganges takes itaflHse under the name of 
the Baghirathi. The Gangotri lies to the north of a great cluster of 
snowy peaks on the south of which stands the temple of Kedarnath and 
on the east that of Badrinarayan. During her earlier course, the Ganges 
receives th<?Jahnavi from the N. W. and subsequently the Alakananda 
at Deo- Pray ag, and 40 miles lower down, she forces her way through the 
mountains of Hard war. 

The Himalayas proper may* be divided into an eastern, a central and 
a western scctlbn. The eastern division extends east and* e&t through 
North Assam, Bhutan and Sikkim, commencing at the point where the 
Tibetan river San-po suddenly disappears in a profound abyss and trav- j 
erscs regions which have not yet been properly explored. The central 1 
section forming the Nepal highlands* extends froyi th rt rh> aj 

tributary of the Brahmaputra, to the river Kali or Sard.* nhieh ibrmtf < 
the boundary between Nepal and the British provinces of *wmaunand 
Gharwal. From this limit the western division stretches i^fco Mount 
faanga Parbat (26,G29 ft.) where the Indus suddenly be wh southward 
between Kashmir and Gilgit towards the plains of the Punjab. The 
central section contains 'the loftiest summits in the Ui'i’Wsu, and 
indeed in*the whole world, and tofafc western division dan boasts i 
number of high peaks scarcely inferior to those in the centre vbdto thi 
eastern section presents no peak comparable to these with the 

only exception of Kanchinjunga. # * 

The easternmost portion where the Brahmaputra bui .»* mto’lndi 
is inhabited by a number of fierce, lawless and wild i * »6intain tribe 1 * 
living in small communitiea under petty chiefs! knowing n< lliw but 
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The good old rule, the simple plan 
That he should take who has the power 
And he should keep who can. 

The hostile spirit of these turbulent tribes combined with the rugged ' 
and wild nature of *the country defeated all endeavours J;o penetrate into 
this.tract, and it was long a geographical puzzle how the vast waters 
carried by the San-po found an outlet, but *tho mystery has been silved 
by the native Indian explorers of the Survey Office and it has been 
definitely ascertained that. the river which rising in the vicinity of 
the Manassarowar flows* for about a thousand miles through Tibet as 
the San-po, or the ‘Holy River* is kno^wn as the Dihong in Upper Assam ; 
and under the name of Brahmaputra empties itself into „ the Bay of 
Bengal after a journey of 1800 miles. r Wie bankis of the San-po for 
about H f-iles from where i# plunges into a ravine to where it emerges 
as the Dihong is fertile and is inhabited by tribes called Lo-Karp the 
word ‘Lo* meaning in Tibetan, barbarous. 

(To be continued J 


THE PEOPLE OP INDIA . 

FOUR DISTINCT GRADES. 

An intimate acquaintance with the character and condition of the 
great mass of the Indian population is* absolutely necessary for the 
growth of a national or patriotic sentiment amongms. To talk about 
the people of India without having any cfefinite ideas about them is but 
the expression of an abstract and ideal sen time* and therefore not 
likely to produce an^ actual results in the concrete world of facts. It is 
only concrete feelings roused byconcrete and definite objects that count 
,for anything in real life. *Now the first step in descending from the 
abstract to the concrete is always a, division of the abstract whole into 
distinct ranks and classes. HencQ, an intimate and concrete' knowledge 
of Uhe Indian people in their manifold^ aspects and relations involves a 
classification of the people according to their # language, race, religion, 
education, social customs, general character and so forth. 

Now the first dutyj^the true ^Indian student is to obtain an insight 
into th e c^racter of the different classes of the people with whom he 
has to deal. Characters of individuals can be studied in the ordinary 
intercourse of daily life ; but in order to study the general character of 
classes 4>f a whole people, it is necessary to* observe the effect produced on 
the minds of different classes of the people by the operation of a general 
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and widespread cause, such as a general war or famine, or some innovating 
measures introduced by the Government. The attitude^taken up by 
different classes of the people towards such a general event displays some 
‘of their essential characteristics as classes of men. 

Among administrative innovations we may specially notice the taking 
of the census, an operation whose effects may be noted throughout • the 
entire length and breadth of the country and whose comparative novelty 
to the people gives an added value as evidence of character to the 
attitude taken up by the people towards it. A censtis, as we all know, 
is an operation by means ofc which facts and figuVes with regard to the 
people of the country under the distinctive heads of population, religion, 
castes, tribe, s, sex, age, language, occupation and so forth are ascer- 
tained, tabulated and compared together. Such an extensive operation 
requiring the people, as it does, to submit to what appears to most of 
them a number of needless enquiries, must in its very nature affect the 
minds of different classes of the people in different ways. Those among 
tho people who are ignorant and illiterate will very naturally suspect 
some misghief from such mysterious operations to such an extent as to 
offer resistance in some cases. While others who are so far advanced 
as to be free from any real suspicion of mischief, but not advanced 
enough to understand the benefits that may accrue from the process, 
will for the most part remain apathetic and indifferent. The educated 
class again whfi understand the value of a census will afford ready help 
to the authorities in the carrying out of its operations. Thus, we may 
expect at least three different classes taking up three distinct attitudes 

towards such a meaHlie. And when we come down to the actual effects 

( « 

of a census upon the Indian people we find our anticipations completely 
verified.* 1 * 

Thus, during a previous census, the Sonthals in Bengal were so ex- 
cited that' it was necessary to bring down troops. Tne Bhils, too, in 
Rajputana and Central India, who.are, as uncivilised as, if not more 
so than, the Sonthals, exhibited similar repugnance. In Burftmh, where 
"many of the people are mhch less civilised than the bulk of the popula- 
tion on the mainland of India, gre^f' apprehensions were aroused. The 
prolonged preparation and the fact that <the final counting was to be done 
by night gave opportunity for absurd rumours to arise and spread* among 
a credulous and superstitious population ; and while generally *he ideas 
related only to an additional tax in some parts of the country and these 
not the wildest or least civilised^ it was evidently feared that personal 
injury would be done to the inhabitants. In Prome, both in parts of 
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the district and in the towns of Promc and Shwaydoung,«answers to the 
enumerators were not seldom given from behind closed doors ; and it 
Would seem tlfat there really was an idea abroad that heads were to be 
cut off to serve as offerings to English nats, or media of enquiry -into 
the secrets of the /uture. Behind their doors, persons occasionally re- 
mained on th*e defensive, and in some cases in Swaydbung, families left 
their houses to go and slffep with friends for mutual protection. Iq the 
Ahmerst district, 89 families left their houses and fled across the frontier 
into Siamese territory. In the Punjab, there were the usual rumours 
current among the low.er and more ignorant classes and in the more 
backward tracts. The Government inquired ?or the first time into the 
number of families, and was therefore about to revive the obsolete hearth- 
tax ; and some of the Hoshiarpur Gujars went so far as Xo break up, 
their hearths on the day before tfic census. It recorded sex and age, 
and so wanted soldiers for its Kabul campaign and young wives for its 
soldiers, insomuch that in one place the people hurriedly wedded their, 
marriageable girls *to save them from impressment. Thus we? have 
ample illustrations from fact of the feelings of the first division of the 
people consisting of the illiterate and primitive races. • 

As instances of the apathetic and indifferent class in India we 
have the general mass of cultivators, artisans and other low class people. 
Thus during the same census, the people of Madras were perfectly in- 
different, the mass of the population # regarding it a§ the whim of the 
Sircar. Very few, ^en amongst the educated, understood the real object 
of the census. Hence there was general apathy, tn the greater part 
of Bengal, the Upper Provinces, Bombay, and.Behar, no real apprehen- 
sions were felt by £he people, though in certain places they indulged 
in vague and comparatively harmless rumours. *• # , 

Then, in the third division, we have the better educated class aspiring 
after social distinction and pecuniary advancement through Government 
recognition either in the shape of high places in the Governmeqt "feervije* 
o*of Government titles, or in sbme other form. ^ The ready aid afforded 
by this class to the authorities in the carrying out of administrative 
measures is partly explained by th<jir appreciation of the good intentions of 
the Government, and the usefulness of the measures themselves. But.that 
theirfgppreciation dWRich measures as the compilation of statistics and 
reports is not of a practical nature, and . that they are not sufficiently im- 
pressed with the importance of such knowledge of the country as they 
afford, is manifest when we find that tjjie vast materials stored up in the 
pages of Government Reports, Publications, Statistics & c., have been 
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seldom used by the people for any purpose. This comparative indifference 
of the great moss of our educated men to the facts of the life of their 
own countrymen is but an indication of the general sphere of their in- 
* terests, limited as they are in most cases to the narrow circle of families 
sects, or coteries. 

But over and above the three classes mentioned, we may refer to ano- 
ther* class of our countrymen consisting of some of the more advanced 
among our educated men, who, having imbibed the political ideas of 
England and other Western countries, aspire after similar rights and insti- 
tutions in their own country. But the discrepancy between these ideals 
and the actual political condition of their country, fills them with dis- 
content and leads them on to make efforts towards winning for the 
'people, rights and j>rivilege$ morc^and more approximating to the ideals 
of citizenship m the West. 

Thus, wc discover four broad divisions into which the entire popula- 
tion of India may be roughly classified in respect of their character and 
disposition : viz., first, the illiterate and primitive races ; secondly, the 
large mass of cultivators and mechanics characterised by apathy and 
indifference 0 , thirdly, the educated classes aspiring after Government 
recognition ; and fourthly, those among the educated classes who aspire 
after the political^ advacement of the country on Western lines ; so that 
whenever we speak of the people of India, we must not forget that the 
terra includes these four distinct classes representing four distinct grades 
of intellectual and moral development. But in spite of these differences, 
we must note the general characteristic of the people at large in this 
•country under the head friz., that they are easy to rule when treated with 
justice and firmness. 


BENGALI AS SPOKEN BT THE BENGALIS.— I. 

w Dr.’ Grierson remarks in speaking of the dialects of Bengal, — “Bengalis 
themselves, as a rule, kpow little about any dialect except that of tbeir 
own home and that of Calcutta. Pew attempts have been made to system- 
atically exarqjne the main peculiarities of more than one or two of these 
dialects, and what little has been accomplished has been the work of Eng- 
lishmen, whose foreign status naturally debarred them from doing tjp work 
as thoroughly as it would be done by a native of the country born with 
ears ready attuned to detect the slightest differences of pronunciation.” It 
is a regrettable fact that the truth of this statement cannot be denied. It 
is not rare to find a Calcutta-bred graduate picking out Scotticisms from a 
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volume of Scott, "while he starts and stares on hearing t&e native dialect 
of Chittagong and rejects it as gibberish not worth the toil to learn. 
What is mor£ pitiable than that an educated Bengali cau exchange 
thoughts easily with the natives of distant America or Australia. but 
needs an interpreter when brought face to face with an unlettered 
countryman of his, hailing from, say, Purnea or Sylhbt.* • 

Every thinking Bengali who has given ^the least thought to the^ wel- 
fare of his country must be fully alive to the fact that a unification of 
all the different, sections of the Bengali-speaking race has become a 
matter of the most urgent necessity and importance. Now, in order that 
this unity may be at all possible and something real and not mere chaff 
without an atom of grain in it, it must be based upon a thorough 
knowledge of their feelings and character, of their language, mannersi 
and customs. * * 

The Government of India has lately inaugurated a linguistic survey 
of India and an enormous body of facts * has been accumulated furnishing 
specimens of all thd spoken languages of the different provinces of. India, 
and of all the dialects and sub-dialects of these languages. The volu- 
minous reports of this survey, though they form very excellent and 
instructive reading are not within the reach of all readers, nor have all 
readers the time or the patience to wade through the dry details of 
hundreds of pages of Government records. A summary of the results 
achieved, with illustrative extracts from the specimens, would no doubt 
rouse in us a sense of interest in the spoken languages of the millions 
whom we call our countrymen. Inquisitive students may supplement 
their knowledge by a direct reference to the .records themselves ; but 
what is necessary ig that every educated Bengali should feel it his duty to 
devote his energies to an independent study Crf his own motbpr-tongue. 
“For, indeed, the love # of our nativo language, what is it in fact, 
but the love of our native land expressing itself in one particular direc- 
ion ?” To acquire a knowledge of this language, to study jts powers 
apd latent capacities, to discover the lines in which its future devel- 
opment should take place, to watch- that, the changes which it is 
going through just before our eyeg are not corrupting its purity or des- 
troying its harmony, should ^ithout fail be the object of worthy ^ambi- 
tion tp every one oFlfij. It has been worthily §aid by a great German 
scholar, F. Schlegel, — “The care of the national language I consider as at 
all times a sacred trust and a most important privilege of the higher 
orders of society. Every man of education should make it the object 
of his unceasing concern; to preserve his language pure and entire, to 
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speak it, so fa? as is in his power, in all its beauty and perfection. A 
nation whose language becomes rude and barbarous, must be on the 
brink of barbarism in regard to everything else. A nation which allows 
her language to go to ruin, is parting with the best half of her intellec- 
tual independence and testifies her willingness to cease, to exist/ 

We pibpose to 'give a few specimens of Bengali as spoken in the 
different districts of Bengal, and we shall find that though there is an 
amount of difference between the dialects from district to district, yet 
there is a manifest unity running through them all. The structure of 
the sentences, the genoral groundwork of the dialects is the same, the 
only difference being in the individual words which have been formed 
by all possible modifications of the same Sanskrit^word, or of the same 
Prakrit root, but the common origin is in no ease too hidden to be re- 
cognised, It would be premature, however, to discuss this point at 
greater length here until we have seen for ourselves what the dialects 
actually are, 

Bengali is spoken over a wide area, the western ‘'boundary of which 
comes down from the river Mahananda in the district of Purnea up to 
the foot of uthe Chota-Nagpur plateau. It covers the greater part 
of the district of Midnapur and that part of Singbhnm which is known 
as Dhalbhum. To the east, it runs a short way up the Assam Valley, 
taking in about half the district^of Goalpara, and, in the Surma Valley 
it covers the whole of Sylhct and Cachar, as well as Mymensingh and 
Dacca, although here the ground is partly occupied by Tiheto-Burmau 
languages whose speakers are found in scattered colonies. Further 
south, it is found in Noakhali and Chittagong, and even iu parts of the 
hill-tracts of the latter distriols and of Arakan, To its north, it has 
the Tibcto-Bwrman languages of the Himalayas ; to its west, Behari ; to 
its south-west, Oriya ; and to its east TibetorBurman languages and 
Assamese. , On the borders of this tract, the language is observed 
c gij&dually J;o merge into the spoken L tongue on the other side of the 
frontier. Thus, there is very little difference between Bengali and Behcri 
in Purnea, the language fore some miles being a mixture of the two tongues 
in varying proportions. Similar is^ -the case between Bengali and 
Assamese in Goalpara ; and hotwoen Beggah and Oriya in Midnapur, . 

Bengali in its various dialeots is the spoken lan'gtfege of about • forty-* 
four millions of people living within the boundaries as defined above. 
Beyond those frontiers there is a million of Rengali-spoafciug people 
soattered all over India either as c olerks or engaged in the practice of 
the learned professions. In these capacities they Arc met with ifr the 
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Andamans and the Nicobars in the Bay of Bengal ; at the military 
stations in Baluchistan, and in the Native States where there is a de~ 
nand for Bengali intelligence and pluck, but their number is the largest 
n Burmah where there are 208 thousand of them. It may be observed 
lere, by the way,* that while the speakers of alLth^ other languages of 
[ndia or of the world, flock to Bengal for trade, there are very few 
speakers of Bangabhasha outside the limits^of their home, found engaged 
n commercial pursuits. The 45 millions of her votaries send not forth 
i single individual to tak& part in the world's commerce. We cannot 
say that the spirit of adventure is not in their#; elU, how could they be 
bund all over the civilised world engaged in literary and clerical pur- 
nits, or lately as religious preachers ? But the fact is due, perhaps, to the 
Lbsence of the commercial instinot. It is difficult tcssay what on earth 
-here is to prevent a Bengali youth who can go forth as a clerk to the? 
lesolate uplands of Uganda, or to endure the fatigues of a military march 
as postal or commissariat clerks ) in mid-winter, through the frost-bitten, 
itorm-swept highlands of the Tibeto-Himalayan plateau, from going as a 
,rader to Bombay, or still nearer home, to Agra or Lucknow. 

Leaving aside this digression, we proceed to examine the specimens 
>f Bengali as spoken in the various districts of Bengal. The specimens 
ire most of them translations from a common original. 

The first specimen is in the standard diuleot of literature which is 
,he same all over the oountry. • 


Standard dialect of literature (Calcutta) which is fhe same all 
over the country. 

fi^r, 

^rfsrfa f^n 

; Hf% frsft Tf?nrl i ■surfer ws ^^25 ^nrl 

~~k f^ra 

1 <71 ^ (Tpf’ratrf , <t& o rc*t twi 

® • 

A, I . <7T.<7T? CWC’tS <4 

frill fafr jsnfci I (7T 

ir*itE*ra cstwi *pw ^ftr$ f¥s 

iWw c'f? srfc 1 *tc?r tb'ad ^t»i ^Pt*i 'Bifrfr frtelir 4'® 

C^STCSt^r ’f'ST ^(TTtSKtf^F '5Tfrf*fT frfU 'Sftfr I '*tfr 

frV5 f*Frt 'srffr ' 5 rt&iw 
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sft I i*¥ C^TC'g.tf J 3HR*t fs^ I lift *rf5fl1 

<71 <tioiWK ’tR i 1%i (7i ^ 

, 'StS’fa f*tTl <St?tT7F (TrRT^ *tftc*TC lift* 3F^*tW ?m W5! <7T?«E* S5t^t* 
^t*rt*t$r *f%5 ^Kl jr i ^ $trfw f*l^s 'srfft ^ 

.^forl , ®rt*ftt<( nt% *fcrtfs i *rt?r *rfft 'srf’fflu «J$ ?f*nrt 

w^s srft i f*?% f*ra $m ^ s rfi N t y ^fatsR % 

*tfWf ^rffsHTt $$1C* *f?TtS iW ^7? 'S *itWl Tt* 4?! 'srftjf 

'5rt s nd c$tsRtfa '*Ut J iW «Ff% i Tt?H ^srM^r lift *ftara ^t 

'srft'fa ^177F I -n <p c.=n '•llwlut 

< 2 f!pJ i 

lilftw CWTb^5 c^cart^r ; <7T V& 'STtforl fswfe^ ?ft*T 'mfk 

'J-AT^s '©far® *Tft*T I lift* lil^SR s I ?. <F 'Stf’RTl 1 W®W ^fii*i 

<*ft jpf?i *(TWtm ? ct ^f**i ^rm^rt^r stsn « 'srt’W^ 

f*tel ^ <£K<2tt3 ^rlif h ^f?re 1 ^flus- 

C^*< I ^$R'A (7T SF.^1 ?ft*t ^ftt ^fWf disc'd f*t^5l <l|f^(l$ 

( *''■ 

*rrf*ral *rmi *rt%*R I <7f f^rstCTF ct ot^t f*rsi 

<<r$ Tfa Rtft (TRl ^rtft Rt^rnr Rtsl 

^trf*f Rt^r *rt wr« 

efflR •rt^’ i c*r ^rf*Rfa 

jp*rl% att*r ^firal crf^nrte, ^ ^ ^tPrai ^ ^tj 

^rt^f^r c^tc^ i f^f^ ^ f&^*r 

ft?n> Rtf ^rt^rt^ ?i i Pri cn5W?t ^ 

^51 ^tf^i T^itcw ^rfw ^rfertf5*rfa i* 

^ral Rtwtw £tcqt*r ; srKi i 

It will be seen that a very large proportion of the words used in ^ m> 
above extract aro pure Sanskrit woids with only Bengali conjugate f 
suffixes added on to them. Many of the other words also cai\, be refei\ \ \ 
to Sanskritic origin bu't they have undergone & unique change in t^ 1 
process. But there is a third group bf \vords whose origin cannot r 
traced to Sanskrit and which are said<by linguists to have developed^oy 1 
of the old Prakrits such as Magadhi. These PralTrits, it may be added, air 
said to have existed as vernaculars side by side with Sanskrit in anciex^ 
India, and to be the sisters of Sanskrit and not her daughters. From th\ 
time of Pandit Iswara ChaiMra Vidyasagar and Babu Akshay Kuma 
Datta, the tendency has grown among Bengali writers to incorporr 
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far as possible pure Sanskrit words in the language ; antf in consequence, 

the proportion jaf Sanskrit flrords in the written language is gradually in- 
creasing and the gulf separating the written dialect from the spoken 
one is every day widening ; and a printed page of Bengali is becoming 
more and more unintelligible to the illiterate public.^ This woufd ulti- 
mately mean a separation of the masses of the people from the educated 
classes. Whether this influx of Sanskrit words is a healthy sign of devel- 
opment of the language is a question which cannot certainly be decided 
way or the other* off-hand., European scholars, as a rule, are violently 
decrying it as a move in the wrong direction. Mr. Baines says in the 
general Report on the Census of India for 1891, “the literary dialect 
is the product of what may be called the revival of learning in Eastern 
India, consequent upon the settlement of the« British <%n the Hooghly. The 
vernacular was then found rude and meagre owing to the absence of 
scholarship and the general neglect of the country during the Moghul 
njle. Instead of strengthening the existing web from the same material, 
every effort was made in Calcutta, then the ODly seat of instruction, to 
embroider upon the feeble old frame a grotesque and elaborate pattern in 
Sanskrit, and to pilfer from hat tongue whatever in the way of vocabulary 
and construction, thd®barned consider necessary to satisfy the increasing 
demands of modern intercourse. He who trusts to the charity of others, 
says Swift, will atwaj's be poor ; so Bengali, as a vernacular, has been 
stunted in its growth by this process of cramming with a dlass of food it is 
unable to assimilate. The simile used by Mr. Beames if a good one. He 
likens Bengali to an overgrown child iied to its mothers apron-string, 
always looking to her for help, when it ought to be supporting itself.” 

The next specimcil is in the standard colloquial ( or women's ) # dialect 

; of Calcutta. * 

1 » » 

Standard colloquial diafect of Calcutta, 

. * . • • 

# ! C8£(.®i i o t 'st* 

\ 4 ^ *rt*rtr* wt's i fare toj eftfc i far 

\ i • * 

<xj9 con 'st* sot c$t*r cwtw 

f»tW I (?f OT?*f t®i j C*T8' 

*tC? C*PT I <7T <?& CifCft (TltlTR Tib? fjjCSTl ; ^ CT 

’spr oft* sutr® •srtci i ettara «rPrhr c*r fa«nr c*tfe o^rfes 
<?[ l<kt> ^5t~8 (. < P'S f*( I *PPT 'iU if *1 ^*PT C*l 

vs c^c*i '•TtH Vfft 
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fV*rl srl cvrs cTO TOI Vfc i 'srtft Fits *rtt *rft $tt* #ic*l, vtft 
cfM* Ft as c^rfa cfc*i to *t%* ants 

f ^ j FffltF c®ttt* <4 f«r sifot *t® ®t«( i to <ti 

®t5 Fft*f3 Ftt® <7f*l I fFS <7T FtHF ®?TC® Vf^C®^ ®t® ^t*f ®ttF <7f«ft® 
cTO cro ^tfe c*m TO TO 5f*rl wfro pjrl cto i ®«ra- <tot * m , TOi, 
Ftf*f *fTOTOra TO c® fit* TO* TOrto TOf®, to cstTO cror to TO®* 
otTO ^ i fVi TO FfFTOir to, ®t* TO to? fro Flit TO;etF 
*rfTO c*f, m TO® <4?^ TOft of, TO TOit ^t®l c*, TOul wit TO 
TOTO Ff% i TOft <4 cro to Ftro (Mbit, <4tF *tfro cTOfo i to 

TOi TOTO TOtw Ft® TO *t \ 

<4®f«i ?r? ®tt Ftefe cf? i 1 -to <tt ^t#hi FttF <4*1, ®<rc TO *tt'esrl ffc® 
cTO i <4 Fsr TOro* c®tF f®fts*r v Ftst iTOstfTOl fV ? ct to c®tTO ®f^ 
<4(.-n(.t> ; '»I C I4 ®T*nt fTO C , 1tl{ C®tTO Fftl C®tF fift^t® I <71 FlF FtF f® st4 
C’PT sfl I TO TO C^TO <4i7T ®TtF ^t?t3tf? Ft® TO ®T I <7T TOtF 
fcb, w«t, <4® fto to Ftfa c®tTO TOl Fast, TO F«r® c®ro F«t1 fTO 
Ff*f?, ®^ yfk TOttF f«r <4F^I FTOjTOts <7f3ft ct, Ffft <t$TO4 fan. 
<4F^ TOTO Ffa I fV? VtFVfV TO CFTFft *f iTO C^ CFfaTS 

<4^ C^pl IVt4 <4*1, ' 5 Rfa 'f(*t ®tir WW <4^ C®t5f f*tW I (7? '®l(.*r 419, 

W ^rW<r Ftc®^ '®rt5, ^W?T V *r c®W^ i ct ^Tittf 

'BTtat'f ®t®13^ ^C65; CFt^t^ <4 TO MTO TO, <4CF FtfTO 

. cTOf® I 

The first thing that strikes one on reading the above extract is the 
comparative absence of~pure Sanskrit words and the large proportion of 
pure Prakrit words and yet the language is quite equally, if not mor€ 
expressive than the standard l’terary dialect. The other feature notice 
able is the frequent contraction of words. 

This dialect with slight variations is also spoken as we shall pres ^tly 
see, in the dialects of Howrah, Hqghli and Nadia, # and being the langifg^ 
of the metropolis is gradually bein^; diffused through the other distyv^ 
also, by the large number of people, who flock to Calcutta to earn tjpVv 
livelihood as traders, mechanics, labourers &c., buu specially by the e&l 
cated classes who both from necessity and as a matter of fashion affec 
the dialect of Calcutta. A Rungpur graduate-teacher, for example 
while explaining a passage of w the English text-book to a class of Noa 
kbali bovs would not speak in his own dialect, because it would not b 
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perfectly intelligible, nor in the dialect of the place because he does not 
know it, but in the dialect of Calcutta. 

As the redder \jill sec, the subject requires to be treated in a series 
of articles. We hope we shall be able to make the subject interesting 

as well as instructive to him. * 

• * ( 1 b be continued . ) 


THE INDIGENOUS SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION fURSUED IN 
* BENGAL SCHOOLS TILL RECENT TIMES. 

Under the indigenous system, there wqje two classes of schools in 
Bengal — (1) the indigenous elementary schools — which may also be 
called common schools, or vernacular schools, or elementary Bengali 
schools ; and (2) the indigenous schools of learning, or Sanskrit schools, 
or Chatushpathis, or Tols. 

In the latter class of schools, the literature, law, philosophy and religion 
of the Hindus have been taught through the medium of the Sanskrit 
language ; while from the vernacular schools, the great body *bf the 
people derived the chief part of the instruction they received. 

They were two separate classes of institutions, each •existing for 
distinct classes of people ; the vernacular schools for the trading and 
agricultural ;and the Sanskrit schools, for the religious and learned classes. 

Hindu Society on a large scale might until recent times be said to 
have been divided into three grades : 

First . — Tnc Brahmans who arc prohibited by the laws of religion from 
engaging in worldly employments, fo* which vernacular instruction is 
deemed the fit and indispensable preparation. • 

Second. — Those^castes who, though inferior to Brahmans, were deem- 
ed worthy of association with them, or to whom"lhe worldly employments 
requiring vernacular instruction were expressly assigned. 

Third . — Those castes who are so inferior as to be deemed unworthy 
both of association with Brahman's, and of those worldly employments, 
fo* which # vernacular instruction was the preparation. 

Thus, vernacular instruction was cjiiefly for# the agricultural and com- 
mercial classes of Bengali Sociotjjr, the teaching of accounts being the 
ultimate object of vernacular instruction. 

The distributioi?"^>f vernacular instruction .amongst the different 
classes of native society, considered as commercial, as agricultural, or as 
belonging exclusively to neither, may be approximately estimated 
by reference to the following details* Commercial accounts , were 
only chiefly acquired by the class of money-lenders and retail traders ; 

3 
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agricultural accounts only by the children of those families whose subsis- 
tence was exclusively drawn from the land ; and both accounts by those 
who had no fixed prospects and who expected to gain their livlihood as 
writers, accountants, etc. 

The following table roughly shows the number of schools in which 
each sort of accounts was taught separately, or bott together, not very 
long ago in Bengal and Behar 


• 

( 

Commercial 

accounts 

only. 

Agricultural 
» accounts ' 
only. 

Both commercial 
and agricultural 
accounts. 

Moorshedabad ... 

7 

14 

46 

Beerbhoom ... 

‘ 36 

1 

47 

328 

Burdwan 

2 

5 

609 

South Behar 

36 

• 20 

229 

Tirhoot 

• 

4 

8 

68 


The above table shows that vernacular instruction was chiefly sought 
by the class neither strictly commercial nor strictly agricultural ; but it 
must be considered only an approximation to the truth, for it is evident 
that scholars wTio wished to acquire commercial accounts only, or agri- 
cultural accounts only, might attend a school in which both accounts were 
taught. Still, if the demand for both accounts was not general, schools 
in which both were taught would not be sojnumerous. 

. , ■' II. 

As regards the indigenous schools of Hindu .learning where the sacred 
Shastras were taught, the principle which secured and has secured the 
perpetuation of these institutions as long as the Hindu religion subsists 
and is professed by the mass of the ' people and by a majority of £he 
wealthy and powerful, is that it is deemed an act gi religious merit to 
acquire a knowledge of the Hindu ; Shastras, or to extend a knowledge 
of them cither by direct instruction, or by pecuniary support or assistance 
given either to scholars. or teachers. 

Hence, the privations to which the students submit in the prosecu- 
tion of the prescribed course of study ; the disinterestedness of the 
teachers in bestowing their instructions gratuitously, with the addition, 
; always of shelter, often of food, and sometimes of clothing, Hence also 
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the liberality of landholders and others shown by occasional endowments 
of land and frequent gifts of money both to teachers and scholars on the 
occasion of funeral feasts, weddings and dedications. 

Another reason why the Hindu schools of learning have occupied so • 
prominent a place in the general system of instruction established 
throughout the country is that the language of instruction in the schools 
of learning has been regarded with peculiar veneration. It is the 
language of the gods — OTTSftl I All the learning, divine and human, 
of the Hindus is contained in the Sanskrit language. Religion, philo- 
sophy, law, literature and medicine ; all the learning that enters into the 
daily practices of their faith and is connected with the established 
customs of their race, their productions of taste and imagination, and 
the results of their experience of life {ind manners, a^J are found in the 
Sanskrit language, and in that only as their source and repository. 
Doctrine, opinion and practice, the duties of the present life and the hope 
of the future ; the controversies of sects and the feuds of families are 
ultimately determinable by authorities which speak only through* that 
medium. 

Again, the Sanskrit language is the common medium of* com muni ca- 
tion among the learned in the different countries and provinces inhabited 
by the Hindu race, however differing from each other in dialect, manners, 
and customs. A Hindu educated in the learning peculiar to his faith 
and nation, need not be, and is not, a stranger in any of them, although 
possessing no personal acquaintance, and although *igqorant of the dialect 
of the country or province to which he may have proceeded. This has 
been found to be a great practical convenience fri the performance of the 
numerous pilgrimages which piety enjoins. By the same means also the 
learned productions of one province or country in time become the 
common property of all, the learned throughout Ipdia. In the Bengal 
schools of learning, youngmen both from the western and southern pro- 
vinces of India have been found till very recent times pursuing their • 
Sanskrit studies*; and Bengalees, after finishing their studies in Bengal, 
have not unoften proceeded into the astern provinces, for the purpose 
of acquiring those branches of learning which arc not usually cultivated 
in Bengal. Sanskrit is a password to the hearts and understandings of the 
learned orthodox throughout India. • . 

Lastly, Sanskrit is the source* and origin of all the Hindu vernacular 
dialects spoken and written throughout India. These dialects are 
numerous, are spread over a wide surface,, are employed by populous races, 
and are thoroughly nationalised among those races, Learned Hindus 
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refer with prid£ to the number of languages that have sprung from the 
parent Sanskrit ; and they derive from it their vocables, their idioms, 
and their structure. Just in proportion as the use of the vernacular 
•dialects extends for the purposes of education and administration, will 
the value of Sanskrit be felt. It is the great storehouse from which, 
as intellectual improvement advances, those dialects will seek and obtain 
increased power, copiousness, refinement, and flexibility. 

HI. (A). 

Thus, we have the Hindu colleges or schools in which the higher 
branches of Hindu learning have been and arc taught ; and the verna- 
cular schools in which the teaching of accounts, commercial and agri- 
cultural accounts, was deemed to be the ultimate object. Nor was there 
apy mutual connection or dependence between vernacular and Sanskrit 
schools. The former were not considered preparatory to the other ; nor 
did the Matter profess to complete the course of study which was begun 
elsewhere. They were two distinct classes of ihstitutions, as we have 
seen, each existing for distinct classes of society, — the one for the trading 
and agricultural, and the other for the religious and learned classes. 
They were so unconnected that the instruction in Bengali and Hindi 
reading and writing, which is necessary at the commencement of a 
work of Sanskrit study, was seldom acquired in the vernacular schools, 
but generally under the domestic roof ; and unless under peculiar 
circumstances, it was not extended to accounts, which were deemed tho 
ultimate object of vernacular instruction. It follows that the prosperity 
.or depression of Sanskrit learning in any locality did not imply tho 
prosperous or depressed condition of vernacular instruction and that tho 
two systems of instruction were wholly unconnected with and indepen- 
dent of each other. ,Thus, it was found by an officer deputed by tho 
Government that in that division of the “Tirhut district” which con-* 
• tained th« greatest number of schools of Hindu learning, there were 
np vernacular schools at all ; and in the whole district, the ^vernacular 
schools were fewer, while the proportion of schools of learning was 
greater than in any other district. Oh the other hand, an unusually small 
number of vernacular schools was found in* certain parts of the Birbhum 
district which had no institutions of learning ; vvmle in the Burdwan 
district . where vernacular schools comparatively abounded, there also tho 
schools of learning were most numerousL 

Thus, we have established th,at under the indigenous system, there 
was no connection between the Bengali and Sanskrit schools of Bengal ; 
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or between the Hindi and Sanskrit schools of Behar. Fo? the teachers, 
scholars , and instruction of the common schools were totally different 
from those of tlie schools of learning ; the teachers and scholars being 
drawn from different classes of society, and the instruction directed’ to 
different objects. • 

(B) 

We now proceed to give the reader some idea of the indigenous sys- 
tem of instruction in accounts , to which we have already referred. It 
is necessary to premise that there were four different stages in a course 
of vernacular instruction : — • 

(a.) The first perio® seldom exceeded ten days, which were employed 
in teaching the young scholars to form Jihc letters of the alphabet on 
the ground . ® 

• 

(Zi.) The second period extended for two and a half to four years and 
was distinguished by the use of the palm-leaf as the material of which 
writing was performed. ‘The scholar was taught to read and write ; 
and by frequent repetitions, he committed to memory the coivrie table, 
the numeration table as far as 100, the Katha ( a land-meagflire tabic ) 
and the Ser table (a dry measure table). There were other tables taught ; 
but the number of tables in use in Bengali schools varied in different 
districts. * • 

(c.) (i.) The third stage of instruction expended from two to three years 
which were employed in writing on the plantain leaf # In some districts, 
the tables just mentioned, were postponed to this stage. The first exer- 
cise taught on the plantain leaf was to initiate the Scholar into the simplest 
forms of letter-writing. 

(ii.) About the same time, the scholar was taught the rules erf arith- 
metic, beginning with addition and subtraction, but ^multiplication and 
division were not taught as separate rules, — all the arithmetical, processes 
hereafter mentioned being effected By addition and subtraction, with th * 
aid of a mi^tiplication table whicli extends to the number 20, and which 
was repeated aloud once every morning, by the whole school and was flius 
acquired not as a separate task by vjqfch boy, but by the mere force of 
joint repetition and mutual imitation. 

(iii.) After addition^ind subtraction, the arithmetical rules taught 
divided themselves into agricultural and commercial . 

The rules applied to agricultural accounts explain the forms of keep- 
ing debit and credit accounts 5 the calculation of the value of daily or 
monthly labour at a given monthly or annual rate ; the calculation of 
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the area of land whose sides measure a given number of k&th&s or 
bighas; the description of the boundaries ^of land, and the determination 
of its length, breadth, and contents ; and the form of revenue accounts for 
a gfven quantity of land. There were numerous other forms of agricul- 
tural account, but the above have been given for purposes of illustration. 

(iv.) The rules of commercial accounts explain the mode of calcu- 
lating the value of a given number of seers at a given price per maund ; 
the price of a given number of quarters and chhataks at a given price 
per seer ; the price of a tola at a given rate per chhatak ; the number 
of cowries in a given nunjxir of annas in a given number of cowries per 
rupee ; the interest of money ; and4he discount cj^argeable on the ex- 
change of the inferior sorts of rupees. There were other forms of com- 
mercial accounts also in edifimoir use, and the above are to be taken as 
illustrative only and not exhaustive. 

(d .)£ The fourth and last stage of instruction generally included a 
period of two years, often less and seldom more. The accounts briefly 
and superficially taught in the preceding stage were now taught more 
thoroughly and at greater length. This was accompanied by the com- 
position of business letters, petitions, grants, leases, acceptances, notes 
of hand, etc., together with the forms of address belonging to the differ- 
ent grades of rank and station. 

• „ 

When the scholars had written on paper about a year, they were 
considered qualified to engage in the unassisted perusal of Bengali 
works, and they often read at. home such productions as the translation 
of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, etc. 

(C) 

(a.) In the vernacular schools, all that the scholars learnt was from the 
oral dictation of fhe master. Not only were printed books not used 
in these schools, but even manuscript text-books were unknown. And 
although what is communicated orally must have a firm ,seat in, P the 
mcritory of the teacher and will ft probably find an equally firm seat in 
the memory of the scholar, yet instruction conveyed solely by such 
means must have a very limited scope,. For it is clear that the system- 
atic use of books, although in manuscript, musiT oc taken to be a great 
step in advance, accustoming the minds of the pupils to forms of regular 
composition, to correct and elegant language, and to trains of consecutive 
thought, and thus aiding both Jo stimulate the intellect and to form 
the taste. 
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(b.) The principal written composition, which the sclfolars in verna- 
cular schools learnt from the oral dictation of the master was the 
Saraswati Bdndana or salutation to the goddess of learning, which 
was committed to memory by frequent repetitions, and was daily recited 
by the scholars in a body before they left school, — all kneeling with their 
heads bent to* the ground and following a leader or nlonitor id the pro- 
nunciation of the successive lines or coy plets. Another written com- 
position used in the common schools, and that, as we have printed out, 
only in the* way of # oral dictation by the master, consisted of a few of the 
rhyming arithmetical rules of Syphankar, a f writer whose name is fami- 
liar in Bengal, without any one knowing who or what he was, or when 
he lived. It may b<? inferred that the rhymes bearing his name were 
composed, before the establishment of the British rule in this country, 
and during the existence of the Musalman power, for they are full of 
Hidusthani or Persian terms, and contain references to Mahomedan usage 
without the remotest allusion to English practices or modes of calculation. 

(c.) With the exception of the multiplication tabic, the rhyming 
arithmetical rules of Shubhankar, and the form of Address to Saraswati , 
all which the younger scholars used to learn by the mere limitation of 
sounds incessantly repeated by the older boys, without for a long time 
understanding what those sounds conveyed ; — with these exceptions, the 
Bengali schoolboys learnt everything thak they did learn, not merely by 
reading , but by writing it. They read to the master, "or to one of the 
oldest scholars, what they had previously written ; and f hus the hand, the 
eye, and the ear were equally called into fequisition. 

This appears preferable to .the mode of early instruction now current 
among ourselves, according to which the elements of language are first 
taught only with the aid of the eye and the ear, and writing is left to be 
subsequently acquired, of is given a subordinate plsPce. It would thus 
appear that the statement which rej>rescntes the indigenous system as 
teaching only by the ear, to the peglect of the eye, is founded on a mis- 
appfehensiwi ; for, how could the aid of the eye be said to have been 
neglected when, with the exceptions^ above-mentioned, nothing appeared 
to have been learnt which was not rendered palpable to the sense by the 
act of writing ? It is almost unnecessary to add that the use of monitors 
or leaders has long prevailed* in the common schools* of India. 
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THE INDIAN SYSTEM OF TRAINING WORKMEN FO*R THE MANUAL 
INDUSTRIES : ITS ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES : 

SOME IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS. 

. I. General. 

TJio native system is in practice that of a rigidly closed trade-guild. 
It prevents the ntimber of artizans in anyone trade becoming unduly 
large and protects the members of the caste from the pressure of compe- 
tition in India itself. This advantage is more than counter-balanced by 
'the fact that the artizans are cut off from the rest of the industrial world 
and continue to pursue the most antiquated fnethods of working, notwith- 
standing that they have long been superseded everywhere else. 

II. Mistries or Master WorVmen : Their System of Work. 

In the many different varieties of industries, each native workman is 
< acquainted with only one industry, or a branch only of one industry. 
The best men among them are generally called mistries. These men 
have long experience in work and generally possess a better knowledge 
than the others around him. Such mistries generally get more orders 
from the public than the less qualified artizans. To execute them all in 
time, the Inistry takes the assistance of his men whom he engages on 
daily wages, sometimes on monthly payment. The wages generally are 
from annas three to Rupees one and annas eight a day . Annas twelve 
is generally paid to all good workrUn, and annas fourteen or more, to the 
best workmen ^according to their merit and the nature of the work they 
will have to do. 

III. Their Places of Business : The Apprentice System. 

These mistries, with a few workmen of their kind, have their working 
places called shops, in bazars or in some public places along the roadside. 
They generally seek verandahs of houses, empty stables etc., as suitable 
places for work. They do not have sign-boards of any kind. They will 
supply tools, etc., for the workmen under them. To attend to other 
c business in the shop, such as cleaning, etc., the mistry engages the sons 
of poor artizans aged from nine to twelve or more. Boys. so,, engaged are 
what are called apprentices. Every mistry who conducts business inde- 
pendently has a few such apprentices. 4 

Each caste has its own industry ; very rarely one casteman takes up 
the industry of another. Workmen always prefertheir own caste- appren- 
tices *as they find them useful as servants to look to their domesic affairs 
also. Thus the Indian master workman usually employs a certain number 
of his relatives and a certain number of hired men belonging to his own 
caste. The artizans, therefore, belonging as they do to certain castes and 
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sub-divisions of castes, outsiders •have practically no chance of learning 
particular trades. 

IV. The Apprentices. 

There will be no working place of a fhaster-workman, however^ small 
it may be, without there being at least one apprentice.. All mistries who 
are known to be skilled workmen will be voluntarily offered by other 
workmen their sons for admission as apprentices in the shops. So there 
is no lack of supply of apprentices. 

In the beginning, appreiftices are admitted free, and no fee is charg- 
ed ; neither the boys demand anything fronfi the mistries ; but some of 
the ordinary workmen who conduct* an independent business will be 
in need of a few apprentices, and they will even offer a small amount as 
monthly stipend to each of the boys/ The sons of* very poor artizans 
and very helpless artizan boys who are need of pecuniary help gene^ 
rally seek admission under such workmen. Thus, they arc taken free 
in the beginning foy abput six months or one year ; then they will be 
paid stipends rising from Rupee one to Rupees ten, according to their 
ability in work. They are admitted when they are eigh£, or ten or 
twelve years old, and they remain as apprentices until their eighteenth 
or nineteenth year. Artizan boys very rarely go to schools ; their first 
education after their attaining a suitable age is to seek a place in some 
workshop and become an apprentice. 

• • 

V. The Training of Apprentices* 

> 

The first business the apprentices are* made to learn is the cleaning 
of the tools &c., and to supply workmen the tools*they require while they 
are at work. A bey begins to work at eight or so, or even earlier, the 
preliminary education he has to rpceive varies according to thd nature 
of the work to be done. Thus, a carpenter’s son is given a block to plane ; 
a goldsmith’s child is given a piece of silver to hammer into a bar ; a spin- 
ner’s daughter has to disentangle a knotted skein ; and a dyer’s son to pound 
some of th% vegetable stuffs. Thus, after serving for a number of days, 
the apprentices copae to understand .the names of tools and their use. 
If they can find enroll intervals of leisure, they even try to- use some 
of the tools in the same manner as they have seen the mistry or 
master-workman and oSfer workmen using them.* Thus, gradually and 
by constantly observing different ' workmen while at work, they gkin the 
power of imitating some of the simpler kinds of work. At this stage, 
the apprentices are given a small stipend <*f Rupees two or Rupees three 
on account of a special taste, shown for the work ; and thus the mistry 
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makes use of them to execute simple orders. In this manner, their know- 
ledge increases through constant observation and pract^e with almost 
no teaching whatever. These apprentices, after some practice like this, 
r come out as workmen acquiring merit as skilled workers, according to 
their superior tasfje «for their work. * 4 

This is the common system of teaching apprentices ; they are made 
to learn everything by themselves. The advantage they gain by being 
apprentices is that they are indirectly compelled to observe all that is 
being done by the workmen, in the course of Assisting them. "What eyes 
see, the hands will do”, is frequently repeated to apprentices as a sort of 
a proverb. It is all by the apprentices* own efforts and perseverance 
plus the knowledge gained by observing their master at work that they 
become good workmen — sometimes better to a certain extent than their 
own master, if they are possessed of a greater talent than the master. 
Here, therefore, there is this very great advantage of the apprentices 
carefully observing all that is being done by the mistries, and thus 
gaining the power of imitating their style of work. 

Vl.o The Disadvantages of the Existing Apprentice System. 

1st . — The apprentices are treated more or less like servants being made 
to do all their master’s private works which do not concern them. 

Snd . — They are not given a general education. 

3rd .— The bbys by being apprenticed to an Indian workman, 
whether good or indifferent, learn only as much as their master does, 
and very rarely more. An educated boy, educated, that is to say, up to 
a certain point, will probably make a better handicraftsman than one who 
has had no education whatever, inasmuch as his training would teach 
him to " use his brain in his work as well as his hands ; but it is an un- 
doubted fact that •to really make a good mechanic early training is 
necessary,* and the boy must be taken in hand very young. The hand 
And eyi of the would-be mechanic must be * trained while he is still 
young, quite as much as the brain of the would-be scholar. ..Further, if 
the apprentices recruited under the existing Indian system :are edu- 
cated properly, they would understand what is requiUfel for th^Wrket 
here, and what for markets abroad. 

Someartizans who really understand the value of education are, how- 
ever, so poor that they cannot get their sons educated ; and some of the 
very few middle class people among artizans educate their sons, but not 
with a view to develop their own trade. Where these are able to pass 
m examination in general education, they try to seek for appointments as , 
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clerks, and entirely to neglect the trade of their fathers and grandfathers. 
They soon begin to think that it would be beneath their dignity to sib 
with workmen and do work. Thus, all classes of people, if they receive a 
little literary education begin to think low of industry. If educated people 
are to be common* among the artizan classes, I api sure the fhanual 
industries will be respected and it is through want of this that they are 
deteriorating. • • 

4th . — Indian artizans pursue very primitive methods of conducting 
business. They only work to order and have seldom anything in stock 
which would enable on outsider to ascertain* the possession of unusual 
skill. The Indian artizan is very conservative and is not likely to change, 
except when employed as a workman in a workship or a factory. 

Indian workmen, whenever they dQ any new work^ prepare no regular 
working design of the work they are to do. They are accustomed eiv 
tirely to do things from memory. This does not mean that the Indian 
workman is unable to prepare designs on paper ; but they havje so cram- 
med up the business *that* they think it unnecessary and a mere waste of 
time to do so. There are some workmen who generally make sketches on 
walls, either in charcoal or white chalk, if they arc to begin afly elaborate 
work. All workmen are not able to make designs on paper ; but there 
are some workmen who cannot express in drawing, their ability in work, 
and yet do very gt>od work. There are others again who are able to design, 
but are not able show originality. Lastly, the best craftsmen are able 
to produce original designs adapted to the purpose 9 for which they are 
meant and to execute them. * 

• 

VII. ADVANTAGES. OF. THE INDIGENOUS SYSTEM. 

% 

(a) From his infancy a boy sees the ways of his father or a* relation 
to whom he is apprenticed ; and just as he speaks t his mother tongue 
with facility, so also he can do the business of his father’s with facility, 
which he cannot acquire in any other branch of industry, just as be cannot 
ordinarily Require a mastery over any other language than .his mother 
tongue. If he takes to a different lipe of w&k, he would require a long 
time to have an insight into it ; while in the trade which his fathers have 
followed, he is always at home.* So that if he takes to a new line of work 
and becomes unsucceliFlil, he acquires skill in neither his family-trade nor 
in any other. Instances are on rdcord where many have left off *the in: 
dustry which they had tried to learn and fallen back upon their ancestral 
calling. Again, a boy having a good knowledge of one branch of jan 
industry can easily acquire facility in working atlother branches of the 
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same industry. c For instance, a man having a complete knowledge of 
carpentry — which is his ancestral calling— can work as a fitter, a potter, 
a moulder, and so on, with very little practice in the new arts. 

( b ) Thus, the indigenous system is well suited to Indian family life. 
Indian Society is, so constituted that the facility rtn artizan acquires 
by inheritance is a decided advantage when haycl-work is to be produced, 
and where his proverbial patiertce has to be practised in producing results, 
which have proved themselves entitled to the admiration of the outside 
world. The knowledge and the practice an Indian artizan acquires is truly 
and literally instinctive. F (k instance, the facility with which the Bombay 
Patvekari produces the several g®ld and silver braids and tapes with 
the help of his toes and fingers is simply marvellous ; the clever designs a 
"bandhana” woman *f Bombay produces on a silk handkerchief by tying 
knots often without the help of stencils have been universally admired ; 
and the apparent ease with which a wood-carver produces elaborate 
designs with a few primitive scoopers is a process very interesting to 
watch. If Indian workmanship is thrown into general or unrestricted 
competition with machine-made articles, India will suffer in her reputa- 
tion as the ^home of some of the most world-renowned art-wares whieh 
at present adorn the palaces of princes of foreign countries. Already 
the old arts of India have gradually deteriorated in competition with 
the out-turn of the modern factory system ; and the middleman through 
whom all trade* has of necessity passed, anxious only for his immediate 
profits, has done nQthing to assist the artizan, but rather the reverse ; 
for, by encouraging the production of cheap, inferior work, he has gradu- 
ally destroyed the high reputation which the handwork of India hither- 
to enjoyed. What is required, therefore, is to take measures to better fib 
the artizan of this country to meet the stress of Western competition. 

* • [To be continued.] 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Readers of the Indiana portion of this Magazine, whether subscribers 
or not , are hereby called upon to cd.-operafce with the authorities of the 
Dawn Society in making researches into matters Indian in the manner 
laid down in Rules specially framed for the purpose.' Such Readers shall 
be called Recognised Readers and shall be treated as Recognised Members 
of the Dgwn Society. The Rules provide that they shall be eligible for 
Medals, Prizes and Certificate? to be given away to the winners or their* 
representatives at an Annual Public Meeting in Calcutta. 



PART II. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

I. WHO IS TO LIFT OUR ARTIZAN CLASSES? 

JSvery one of us is so much pre-occupied with his own business, and ha* 
so little time and energy to devote to others that it seems that the only 
answer to the question I have raised is the negative one — ‘certainly, none 
of us, children of 4he soil. yet the bare truth is that the vast body of 
the non-productive classes among us — among $vhom I count the English 
school and college-educated populatiqn of the country — this vast body 
depends for their very existence upon the prosperity of the agricultural 
and artizan populations. These last ape the only prqfluctive classes — the 
producers of material wealth ; and although man does not live by 
bread alone, neither could it be said that he could do without it. 
So far, then, as the question of bread is concerned, the non-productive 
classes — the great tody, namely, of lawyers, and doctors and teachers 
and servants, &c. — these are dependent upon the productive classes 
for, their support ? Could wc then remain indifferent to* the fate of 
these poorer, these humbler classes, whose toil produces for us the 
daily bread of which we eat ? Who, then, is to take care of these 
humbler classes— our mechanics and craftsmen and our agriculturists ? 
If it is not ourselves, the educated non-productive classes — who will, or 
who ought to ? If we must leave these people alone— what are we good 
for in this world ? How could we expect J to live, we who produce nothing 
for ourselves, but have to depend upon our craftsmen and the peasantry 
for our support ? Ah ! but it is the Government who will give us our 
living — says my objector. Yes, ifc is always the Government that will do 
all manner of wonderful things for us. But the Government, if you please, 
derives its income from these very classes we have been considering, 
viz., our artizans and the peasantry. 9 So that we come *back t<3 the old 
question ,—&vhat are we really good for ? Let the Government take care 
of us — the educated classes — our wives and our children ; and let the 
Government take care also of the J uneducated classes who produce the 
material wealth of the country ? In other words, let the Government 
take care of the business of production, and alsd of apportionment of 
the country’s wealth. And let the only part assigned to us — the educated 
classes be— Government service— or, for that matter, service in som* 
form or other* 
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eraor, and vainly hope that their example will fire the masses to rise up 
against the aifohotifies as the French people did in the Revolution— as if 
a revolution on such lines, were possible in an age of quick-firing guns 
and magazine rifles, ____ 

If^this represents a true state of things in Russia, rurely the pheno- 
menon is* worth serious study— both by the rulers herts and the educated 
section of our population. The same causes produce the same result? and 
what has happened in Russia may happen in India— under same or similar 
conditions or circumstances. , 

Twenty years ago, the peasantry, ignoratit, superstitious and socially 
crippled by the effects of serfdom bore their lob resignedly as part of the 
eternal and immutable order of things, against which it would be sinful 
to murmur and criminal to kick. But all this is ^changed to-day. The 
Blow spread of elefnentary and technical education, the creation of a 
numerous class of artizans and factory hands, the careful organisation of 
the working-men, the propagation of socialist doctrines which have filter- 
ed down from the intelligent layers of society to tl\e masses are among 
the principal causes of this noteworthy change. 

Now, tl\pre is also another explanation for this state of things ; while 
the people have been growing, the Russian administration has been mono- 
polising every domain of activity and thwarting every attempt at pro- 
gress. In India, there is no fear that the Administration would thwart 
us at every step ; the conditions of political life in Britain would after all 
serve as a wholesome. check upon any conceivable attempt of the kind. 

But the real fear is that the people of India might refuse to grow ; 
they might bear their lob in life resignedly as part of the eternal and 
immutable order of things. There is \he danger, evidently, of a certain 
section t of our people remaining theorists for ever, 'confining themselves 
only to words, as the result of emasculation by an excess of culture and 
refinement. We do not want in India the first, the third, or the fourth 
jslads of t men, according to the classification I have given above ; but we 
want people who would try to raise the level of thought and life among 
the Indian masses — the lower classes, our artizans, labourers and &gri- 
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culturists. The question is, Are .the educated section among ns— 
noblemen, lawyers, doctors, authors, official^, etc. — prepared to accept this 
high ideal and seek to realise it in life ? Probgfcly— the present answer 
to the .question would be in very many, cases — a decided ‘No*. It would 
take a lot of time to familiarise ourselves with the idea of working for the 
people,— our artizans, mechanics and agriculturists . 
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Extracts from the Writings of Recognised Members of 
the Dawn Society in its two weekly classes. ' 

£ N. E. The tWo chief disiierata in the educational programme of tjhe conn try 
viz.-, a system of moral and religious training ae w*ll as a course of training in th< 
con ception of dutf~ whichT every man owei to his country and his people are sough 
to be supplied by the ^pwn Society in its Moral and Religious Training Class ant 
its General Training Class respectively^ Only such subjects are selected for lecture) 
as are of general or practical inte rest^ all p olitical matter filing excluded. *TJemSein 
■attending afe Ieasf slxty per cent, oflhese lectures and submitting to other conditidhi 
of discipline and training are called Recognised Members. Recognised Members an 
required to take notes of these lectures, write out the substance of them in wha 
are called Record- bo oWs, supplied free of charge to such members - frame question 
papers ( which are also printed ) on the subject-*matter of the lectures delivered 
and hold dis cussio n s on the basis of these question-gapers. The Record-books beinj 
jfche property of the Society, they have to he duly issued by the Literary Secretary 
to the Recognised Members who have to return the same within a given member o 
days from the date of issue. It is the duty of the General Secretary of the Society 
•assisted by other workers, to look over the Record-books, guic^ members in' thei 
preparation and submit these beak* to the Pr ssident of the Society for occasion* 
inspection. ] 


(1). The Late Dsv Mahendra Lai Sircar, m. d., d. l., c. i. e. : 

A Study. 

{ Extract from the writings af a Fourth-year ( B. A. Class ) student 
m the General Training Class • ] 

Dr. &fahendra Lai Sircar, one of the greatest men of the land has recently 
passed away from our rnids^ and it’is meet that we should do reverence to the 
memory of.suchm man. But the best way of reverencing great men is to appreciate 
their greatness with a vieg to mould our own lives. Therefore it is proposed in the 
present discourse to cMfcve some lessons from the life of . Dr, Sircar which may guide 
us in our. own lives* 

Dr. Sircar, as we well know* was recognised by the Government and adorned 
with titles and honours. Rut that does uot^ bring out his true greatness befoi& 
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n« fpr official* recognition is not the measure of trite greatness. It is only the mob 
who judge of the worth of a man by the glitter of his external honours which depend 
wholly on the recognition of others, and which are therefore quite different from 
true greatness which is something intrinsic. The recognition of a great man depends 
topou the deceptive capacity of the recognining mind, and the* word, mob, as used 
above, designates the clqss of men whose inner capacity of judgment is very meagre 
and who therefore have to look t6 others for their opinions and * judgments. This 
question of the appreciation of our o^n heroes has a vefy important bearing on our 
national progress. For so long as our conception of greatness ^mains as it is, t. a, cop 
fined to external marks of honour conferred by the Government, we are* destined 
to. be no better than a mob entirely dependent' upon the Government for 
inspiration in all departments ( bf activity. But that there is still some hope 
for us left is evident from the fact that in Bpite of .the deadening influence of 
our present-day social atmosphere; we have had frohi timfeto time men who have 
stood far above the common herd, who have cared more for internal worth than for 
external honours. Such a man was our Vidyasagar, and such a man was Dr. 
Sircar, the subject of our present discourse. 

Another point with regard to the appreciation of our truly great men that we 
must never forget is that to appreciate a great man docs pot necessarily involve 
acquiescence in and following all bi^ precepts and doctrines. For feuch a procedure 
would either make us stick to a single great man and ignore the greatness of any 
other personage ; or lead us to* hopeless contradictions, for one could hardly find 
two great men that agreed in all their 'opinions. A comparison of some of the 
undoubtedly great men of modern Bengal will make this point clear to everybody ; 
and it will also be our own endeavour to make out by this pomparison wherein 
lies the true gredfoess of these our own great men, and for the matter of that, of all 
great men. Let us only consider her& the lives of those of our great men who have 
lifed their lives ill the~work-&-day world, and have striven more or less for secular 
objects, apdleave out of consideration the lives of other classes of great men viz., 
our Sadhue and Saints, who live apart from the world of human activitesj and 
only come down now and then to teach uh, mortals, the divine truths of spiritual 
life and to. help us to mould oftr lives according to thepi. 

♦ In au enumeration * of the grejt men of modern Bengal we must first of all 
name Rajah Ram Mohdn Roy, whose chief ideal in life was to refor rife the Hin It 
religion by ridding it of caste and idolatry, to spread Western Education in the 
country,— in short, the id^il of social, political and religious reform on Western lines 
Au4 bis whole life was full of sacrifices for the sake of these ideals which he had 
conceived even early in life. oThe next name in the list is that of Raja Radhakant 
Dev, whose opinions and precepts were directly qpposed to. the great founder of. 
the Br&hmo Samaj. His whole life was directed to the ideal ftf the spread of 
Sanskrit education in his country. He had a profound reverence for Sanskrit 
literature and learning and" a had deep faith in the wisdom ofthe Rishis. His object 
was to base Hindu Society firmly on tho basis of ideals .inherited from our own 
Rishi ancestors. He was not against reform as is shewn by, his zeal for the 
spree# °f English' education, but hq, was agaiust whaPmay he termed iwnocfam 
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in its more general sense. Thus, even bare at the outsat we have two men whonv 
we both regard os great, yet whose opinions are so directly at variance. But we 
shall notice that in spite of the contradictions in belief and sentiment, their lives 
were essentially**!)* in this, vis., that both of them dev&ted their lives to the pursuit • 
of some high impersonal end ; and this is what places them abgve the common herd 
of men, who livef merely for personal ends, though among* them might J>e some 
who *may have sounder views on soeial and religious questions than .either 
Rajah Ram Mohan Roy or Raja Radhakant Dev. * ** 

We shq}l similarly see from the instances of great men* given below that 
underneath the manffold dlvorsiiy of their beliefs, doctrines* and sentiments, there 
underlies one fundamental unity, which consists in devotion to sacrifice for 
some high impersonal end. We shall mention here m chronological order the 
names of some of our .great men that came after the two illustrious Rajas mentioned 
above. First in this order comes Baba Frasanna Kurnan Tagore, the great lawyer* 
and educationist, whose name is permanently eoimeAed with the Tagore 
Law Lectures of the Calcutta University ; then we have Babu Ram Tauu Lahifi, 
our model teacher, a man of childlike innocence and purity, and with regard to 
matters social and religious, an out and out radical, a truly great man when we 
remember that the history of his life is one of sacrifices for ideals he had at heart ; 
next we have the Rev. K. M. Banerjce, a' Christian in his creed, but a grfcU 
man in that he ddvoted his life to the cause of education and geform according to hi® 
lights ; Babu Ram Gopal Chose, an example of the neo- Bengal type and a social 
reformer, an all-rtbnd raan^being at the -same time an orator, a political agitator, 
and an educationalist,— a man characterised by independence of mind 1 as shewn by 
his rejection of a judgeship of the Small CaiTse Court, — and finally, a remarkable 
and inters ting personage as coming from the merchant class, a*class of our citiaens 
who unfortunately now-a-days furnish not very many of our public-spirited men. Then 
we have our great Vidyasagar, a poor Brahman who was never the shave of any office; 
carrying his independence everywhere with him, a inaji who knew hoft to do good 
to others, a man who in a setvso ma.y be,called the father of modern Bengali language 
and literature. He founded tira firnfc college for imparting English education purely 
under the management of hi® own eofiutrymeh, which has led to the establishment 
of other similar Institutions,, a path bfeing thus opened to {ndrans for earning their 
livelihood. Next in order, wc have Babu Hunish Chandra Mukherjee, the founder and 
editor of the Hindu Patriot , a man the central ideal of whose life was to help the week • 
and the oppressed against the strong, as we may see from his attitude* towards the 
Incfigo planters and towards their oppression of the peasantry. And here we knay 
couple his name' with the name of a man with a similar ideal, Mr. Manomoban 
Chose, the renow ed advocate who* believed that there was too much of 
magisterial oppression in the province, and in this belief helped all those who 
he believed were inany^Jfey oppressed by magistrates or other officials. * Then we 
have Dr. Rajendra Lai a Mitra, whose chief ideal was that of antiquarian research ; 
Babu.Bhudeb Chandra Mukerjee, an orthodox H\ndu, whose ideal was to interpret 
die religious basis of Hindu Society with a view to draw the hearts of English** 
educated Indian? toward? their ancient Society and institutions, and who in order 
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to farther the cam of this ancient ideal, gave away all he had earned, for the support 
©f toU or indigenous institutions of Sanskrit learning in the province. Then we 
hare two* of our most illustrious personages devoted* to- the Htnchi ideal of charity ; 

* the one, a Hindu widow Mah&rani Sarnamayi, a woman of education %nd intelligence, 

and the other a Jffindu chief, the fete Maharaja Lachtoiswar Singh Bkh ad ur of 

Darbhauga. Then tfe r hfcve two of our literary men — the one a gteat poet, Michael 1 

Madhu Sudan Dutfc, who though imbined with Western ideas from his youth, was 
r * 

yet fired with the iaeal of creating a Bengali national literature on new lines ; — 
and 'the other Babu ‘Peary Chand Mitra, one of the pFoneers of Bengali prose liters tore 1 
and a spiritualist. < 

All these men, except MV. Manomohati Glume* and* Darbhnnga, were born* 
before 1833 r the year of the birth of t Dr. Mahemfra Lai Sircar. Among those 
of our great men ( not living ) who were born after 1833* we have B‘abu Keshub 

♦ Chandra Sen, the founder, of the New Dispensation sect of the Brahrao-Samaj,* 
a man who- was greater than the founder of a sect ; Babu Bnflrkim* Chandra 
fSiattdrjee, the great novelist, but more than* that, the great champion of Hindu 
revival in his time, a literary man, as .well as a deep thinker ; and Babu Kristo Das 
Pal, the great journalist whose ideal in life was to give an impetus to the cause- 
of Indian jyiirnafbm, and to act as an interpreter between the English riders and 
ttt people. 

All these uen, we notice, worked in different times, and' 1 for different ends, but 
Avery one of them was a great man in this, viz., that each had a distinct, central! 
ideal in life to which he subordinated all his personal interests andhconcerns. 

Now if this sacrifice for an ideal be the test of true greatness, we must now 
try to- find out if Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar had any such ideal before him to which* 
be* devoted his life / and if we can detect this ideal, we shall then only Be able to 
appreciate bis greatness, and not simply by giving an intellectual assent to some* 
Of bis opinions and sentiments. Now Dr. Sircar’s ideal in life was not a religious* 
-one, though be had great faith in God ; nor was he primarily inspired by a national! 
ideal though he loved his country and his nation. But the centra? ideal that he pur- 
sued all through life and which constituted the fumiamenial unity that underlay 
all his manifold activities, was devotion to Trwth for tike sake of Truth. Indeed, his 
devotion to- Truth was so intense as almost to amount to a personal love. And it was* 
bjr this central affection that be sought to solve all the problems of his life. The* 
c t$ual frankness or rather rudeness that characterised his intercourse with men 
aright be traced to this, bis intense love for Truth, rather than to any inherent 
malice or spiteful ness in his character. In bis college-examinations? be always 
gave that answer which he believed to be true, though be knew for certain that the 
ex&ftfeer held the very contrary views ancl would most likely prefer those who 
Apdtfi wJ*k bina Another illustration in point was his joining the Medical College* 
j* tpta of the request of so influential a man as Mr. &utclii}e, the then Principal 
fkofiidency College The reason why* he took this step ie that ho *as about 
fired with an enthusiasm for science and truth, the inspiration having 
oOflMft hint from a chapter m Mili's Logic, which he bad recently read. He felt 
how this great baud of scientists 'including man like Tyndall and Huxley were 
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devout ‘ Truth-seeker* and their example filled him with the aspiration ol fjeeowmg, 
#me of that hand. When he first became an M. D., he was strongly against 
Homoeopathy for he was then fully convinced that it bach no basis in science or • 
truth. But when h§ afterwards after systematic investigation into the subject 
of Homoeopathy changed bis opinion in its favour* nothing could prevent Jiim from 
renouoqjng Allopathy and adopting Homoeopathy, though ft involved the sacrifice of 
a lucrative profession, the tqpe of bis position a^a member of the Faculty of Medicine 
in the University, and also the loss of his general prestige as a man of good sense. Love 
of Science was hot a mere phra&e on his lips but a real abidjpg force in his character.. 
All the great* men of his tijne were of a materialistic tendency. He read their 
writings'and resolved to investigate Truth for himself. He used to say that the Western 
nations were founded on Science, and if India was # to be a nation she must study 
Science. But nationality as we have lfbticed was not. his ideal. It waB Science 
that led him to the conception of nationality. Similarly, wi^regard to his views, 
on Social Beform, we may say the same thing vis., that be was a scientist first* . 
and a social reformer because he waa a scientist. We may take, for instanes^his. 
views on the Early Marriage question. It was the study of Physiology that led him to ' 
denounce the custom of early marriage. Physiology says that girls ar£ not fit to* 
bear children immediately after puberty, but that they must wait for some three years, 
or more, when the structure of their bones is sufficiently developed to bear the heavy 
strain of child-bearing. It is usually about 14, 15. or 16 that girla^may be said to 
attain this sort of maturity. He argues that just as it is not advisable to give a child 
some hard food to eat, immediately after the appearance of the teeth i. e., without 
waiting for the teeth to get harder and stronger, so it is equally undesirable 
that girls should *be made to bear children previous to the perfect development of 
their bone-structures. And if the science of Physiology does declare this as an 
undisputed truth, nothing could be more pernicious, Drt Sircar would say, than this 
• custom of early marriage as it obtains in Bengal. And herein passing it may not be 
uninteresting to look at this important question from* a^ somewhat different point of 
view inorder that we ‘may better appreciate Dr. Sircar's, opinion on this subject. 
From a review of the Census statistics of several^ European countries we find 
that the number of illegitimate births in a country varies directly with*the number 
of “late” marriages that take place there. Henoe we see # that there is this danger - 
•f the prevalance of immorality in a community if the age of marriage is -raised £ 
for puberty always brings on with it impure thoughts in the minds qf young, yae? 
and women. But, Bays Dr. Sircai\ it is not so muoh the attainment of physical 
puberty dh impure sexual thoughts that oreate the sexual craving in the minds 
of the young. And these ideqs may also mako tfieir entrance into young minds 
through chaunels other than those if a purely physiological process like pubescence. 
The, influence of the social and domestic environments is a great force in this 
direction • and a systenT^hat encourages the throwing • together of a young couple 
from comparatively early years must be responsible for the early age at which 
our girls and boys attain puberty. Bo that wo see that it is not so muoh the physical 
process of the attainment of puberty as the development of impure thoughts that 
We must seek to guard against, when we think to remedy the evils of immorality . 
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in mattero sexual. % And we further «m that- it is not early marriage that ia directly 
harmful but tbe early growth of the mental state in question in girls and boys,* 
whether married or not, • that does the real barrrt,. And early marriage i§ condemned 
by Dr: Sircar on the .ground that it gives * an opportunity^ to tbe development 
of sexual thoughts in young couples, by their being constantly thrown together 
from an early age. But Us we have seen these ideas may enter tbeir minds through 
other channels a g., the talk of cony^&nions and associates and may work mischief 
witboufc # there being any early marrfhge. Thus, so far as we have here considered 
the subject, the problem turns wholly on securing the purity of the minds of 
young persons, that is their freedom from sexual thoughts and not directly on tbs 
question of the age of marriaga 


(2). The Conception of a Nation as an organised Family : 
Importance of a Nation-Family. 

• ’[ Extract from the writings of a First-year ( F. A. class ) student 
in the General Training Class . ] 

Everyone is a member of a family and as such be is to do a certain amount of 
Work to meet the wants of his faipily. He' is as essential to the existence and 
maintenance of the family as each individual member of the human body is to the 
common well-being of the whole system. Again, many families have naturally to 
live together in a locality. If a man confines his' attention only to the interests 
of his own family without ^taking care of other families, he will never be able to 
protect even his own pnraonal interests. To understand this fact clearly let us take 
the case of a few families liviqg together in a village. If one of these families * 
only takes special care of itself, leaving others to their .fate at the time of an epidemic, 
the former familiy will never be in a safer or botter'position than the others; if these 
are not able sufficiently to take care of themselves. But if, on the other, hand, all 
these different families join together and agr'ee to act up to certain rules and 
regulations affecting all a'nke, all are sure to be saved. - 
• Again, we should combine together in order to proteot ourselves against our? 
selVeS. If de do not do so, if everyone of us be allowed to live and act just as he 
pleases* the* none of us will be able to* lead a safe and peaoeful life. Henos tbs 
necessity of combination among a body of people. And such a body of p4>ple 
working ont common interests gives rise to a< Nation. Thus a nation, in one sense, 
may be called a large family and all men belonging to tbe nation may be called 
members of that family. No can preserve or keep intact jta own separate .family 
interests, unless it is able to look to the interests of the whole nation-family. And 
the only way of doing good to this nation-family is to live not separately but under a 
common system of government i. e. of discipline applicable to the whole nation-family* 
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S). The National Sentiment and the Religious Sentiment : 
Are they both necessary to be cultivated ? 

t Extract from ■ the writing of a Third-year ( B. A. clast ) student 
in the General Training Claes. ] # 

* It is Ibid down ‘in our Shastras that the growth of a man depends on the gradual 
sxp&osion of ‘self*, the development of the soul.* A man must not limit his interests 
bo himself # or to his family by no means j he must gradually, include his nation 
in his talf'ointerest. Nor should he stop there— he must continue to expand hie 
■elf in this way, uutil he has reached the Most High in whom we -all live, move and 
nave our being. Then we shall learn that the entire human race and everything 
else is part of Brahman ( This is a state of being akin to that of a Yogin* 
This progress in the expansion of one's 'self* must not be arrested anywhere, for 
in that case there is danger of stepping backwards. Hence, at present, it is 
absolutely necessary for us to* cultivate love of one's Nation and People, t'o cultivate 
the National Sentiment 9 ( wrSlswft ) along with sHhsfa, the Religious Sentiment. 
Both Sentiments are essentially necessary for the progress of a people and each is 
liable be to corrupted through the absence of the other. For instance, if we areanxious 
only to practise ( the religions sentiment ) alone, neglecting or the sent- 

ment of Nationality, we violate the law of gradual expansion of our tself. Instead of 
rising step by step in our efforts to expand our life from that of the family to that of 
the entire. nation to whicTi we belong and so on, we try in. this cose to suddenly 
expand our 'self* from the sphere of our family to that of the aHfcbsorbing, all-inclusive 
Bri^iman j For fe it possible for one to •think of SUft' ( the entire 

Universe is pervaded by Biakman ) when our lives are confined' to our family, and 
family only. When we thus live contracted, limited, pdtty lives we naturally seek 
jto employ our «rf[ as an agent to serve our, personal interests, the intdlests of 
our own family. Instead of risigg up to God, we pray to God to give us earthly 
boons. In that way we distort — the Religious Sentiment. Serious evils also 
arise when we try to .cultivate ( Wttftraft ), the National % Sentiment, neglecting 
the Religious Sentiment. The Daw ( n Society is an institution where tlfe members 
•are trained both in £nd i. e., in cultivating Jbe spirit of Nationality 

atod of Religion. 

— * ■» « * 

<4). Obstacles to;the Growfii^f the National Sentiment 

in India. 

* 

[ Extract from the mitings, of a First-year* ( F, A . class ) Student 
in the General Traiftfhg Class. ] 

The greatest hindrance to the growth of the sentiment of nationality is the 
spirit of isolation— a spirit ingrained id our nature. This tendency of mutual 
exclusiveness pervading our feelings hdl prevented us from forming ourselves into 
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* UAtitHJ and has hlso succeeded in breaking up the mass of Indians into Various 
taolecul&r arrangements. This fact may account for the endless subdivisions of 
sects and sub-sebts in India. We must at this 'crisis gird up our loins to fight out 
thlseyiland to proceed in a direction directly opposite to our natural tendency. 
If each individual family goes on looking to its own interests, the union of hearts 
and the cherishing of a common ideal which alone can transform * a mere mechanical 
aggregation into a living whole, is never possible. 

Now, although our very uature*con tains ft itself germs of mutual exclusiveness, 
.yet the social nature of man interfering }here; we cannot fully carry out 
this our inward principle. We seek for the company of small cliques who shall be 
our own. As a particular instance, we may refer to 'the Cal cutta-par ties. We find 
that even m this city, people ar£ cut off into small groups and enjoying themselves 
in their own spheres. This is the social aspect of thq question. 

On the other hand> it is a fact that however multi we may try, we cannot live in 
these separated groups, qjthout entertaining feelings of hatred and prejudice against 
•on^ another. Nature abhors perpetual indifference. We must shake hands or 
deal blows. A few years ago there was a spirit of hatred and jealousy between 
the man of East and West Bengal. Now that *re becoming familiar with 

each other, this spirit is dying out But even now the Hindqs bear strong prejudices 
against the If ahomedans as the latter also do against the former. More acquaint- 
ance and intercourse between them will dispel all these prejudices. It is for this reason 
that travelling 1 * has been recommended as a sort of liberal educa$on. For then 
acquaintance with many people wears away the centrifugal tendency, and 
feelings come into plaj 

If we had HO.t a common seat or centre of education and consequent opportunity 
df becoming familiar with one another, the boarders of different messes would fiavq 
been hostile to one another^ 

Even the feeling cf academic superiority and of inferiority sometimes engender a 
spirit of mutual exclusiveness and jealousy among the so-called good and bad boys. 

Another peculiar habit *of the Indian character is that the ‘present-day Indian 
would be continually asking for others* help, but would hardly think of volunteering 
his sevices^rtf, before asking for it. This spirit of always looking selfishly to our 
personal interests first and of liviug small separated lives plunges us into social, 
political and economic firire. We have now been transformed into a race of beggars. 
Begging' doesmot evoke in us anything repell&nt in nature. 

* r Let us 'see what an Englishman does “when he is in urgent need of anything. 
He would never beg hut would carefully devise means to get his object. (1 In opening 
a shop he would enlarge his own capital by enlisting the sympathy of others. He 
would tak§ the lead, throw open shares and being joined by others would start a 
‘Company ; whereas we lie* iuactiye with a hope «, to thrust ourselves into any line 
opened for us by the Government or by any other agetfeyr without even caring to 
devise plans to meet our ends. 



PART III. < Bengali Portion. ) 


fwa «rtcs fa 

TOtfCHH 

(W«ti) 

{ Extract from the waitings of a Fifth-y&ar ( M. A. class ) student 
in the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] 

•Wfw at*l catSttaa East and West ata? rtfssta Slants aftsittfia <Jjrcat- 

sa rtatawt stasatf— a*ifiws arcam stcs f?at at faaca a?iS «tas fiifimtcga i afi« ^ 
fsfa a-Sfirctfastcaa faa'cr iraftatt atatcaa, satfa #t?ta sta awattsa astas 

«l, 

salt? ?at C?1a aftat afS"^ ■ Stat Sfcta a*S C?aa afts-ttH! *ttaaffota at*. 
*tsitS W St5tn tffit* I rt ast^aa C?fs«f faafitTtrttaS acatra astt «tf3 st«t« atatS 

tt?1 casta sftaaatrta afats rttcaa, sttfsfata swrtfss aalcs <$iitsa swajstiKfafs 

• * 

<sfgfctta afirts afacstga, fsfa acia ats krtaatfa fit? satatcatft tEtcsts aria atfi ca 
si(v«i>m 4 ®wt $lata «nma ?faatt?a, aat a'ifiwi aatar astas «t?t*t ?ftata «t?tat 
*)"$< «rfa?ta i sisiia Stata faartcsa afts sttatwa faartcsa start atf?crt«, staal afi 
rttsjs Sna «tfs$s atcs Bit st*Uttrt*t?ta af¥«fii*ifital fatfa ?facs ^ca l ?taa gt 
*tc?a as at sfacrt ?aa* acsj fcrtats *«si ata at, aia? aisjg l^a at ttsttcrts afrtlca g:a 
^g^at fsa sta f?st atsiHt ?at ata alt . * 

%s« rtatatm aroat afacstga caa?»i cs% « s?rt aswcaa crttt?t Start fiartr 
as rtsfia «t&ta ?faa1 rttfacstga, aat Slast- rttrfa caatS. affiatta at a^fit^t rtsta Sw* 
<a?iS fajrtaa s grta afaatisa i -ata* fsfa gaca faaas *ta<a ?faata iptf carta a?rt 
crttiat a’SPwta i *ita’»?tasi war. a?as c?a, statat atni fac^a ’sfaattga i fsfii ataa ca 
*H5ratfsaarai *twsi aitfsfitaa sicwt afa?sa a^etat i cat «®t anca a«j| ca carta 
etcaa «ts aaat aaaatt»a atai «tatfts atatc? ca* aataat aja at a’fata faajala i atatfa?,* 
atabafs? arfgs aas mtcataat aria fa^stca «rf?s atai #ta, tft« fsfa ■ttarta ?caa » 
a^fsa srta c?ta« stcaa atai atsia -tf^s Wfia aa alt I ’aatafj fin «t?fs atafaaast- 
atcaa tartfs at <* a^t atatcg i ^satt* aaa afi *pata artatwa artitaaf^c? 

?facs aa stat atta wtatcaa ^£| ar^a f«sa faatt attcs atw i at ®rat cawa aaatsa <af- 
* at a^fitfta atas^tast as ?ifa? rtftatca Mats scaai fss rtatatm ataa ca .'ttatrra 
as arts i staitfatsa stas a aar ®tas a tscaa acaj a?fe catfii? at<?i cafacs atsat 
at* t *t?6 a?tat|, at fita fsttta ca sea s st'Stast fafias afaatftcaa aaa caaia a«at 
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vim l 44 ? amalci? attfl? # 1 ?? ?4a af?ca ??ca amt? ?t« ft 8 ^, faaSti. f*W. itfj,'" 
tila «r?l% aa? »rww s »5 7 m f?ca ??w i ?a?ie 4? fifa? a*t?t?acifa 

4ata?i A faa? firsl atfia ?«?t a*?i? aw i nr if? atm i?i? fafaa ???i 4afc 
at$l« sfm? mim afitca m? ami ?*w i*fca 4 tit» al ft?t ia ?*? a*?tc? ?til in, 
aa? ??? i ami 4a?m if? 4? itfi? <ata 6 tat?fl an, «mt ??c? amm fim 
aa flea aitaca ?a 1 a?t alia i ??1 Sfoi i 

4 ^a cia i?t»cim ail i laa: at*t?t« afSr ?Sc?ti a amaicf? ?fa?ta atc?m ?1 afiwi 

mfa ami ??c? Smt? aim ci fa* am area ami am? ■flat? af?ca ??« dial lamftes 

?$c?tl ia ci uifiafw 1 f?T< ???1 SlSmfaa amm ic? ??ji> «rtiaca? aril i atate?? men 

$|a?tci« i^aaen aati at? I its', £?a? «r?f 5 aw?t? facie? l?lc?? afa ci 'Sin fatn- 

ati cimi afitca? amm cm ffe? ?€at? aatbr a^atc? ga ?? at? i atcaatca? na «ma 

caia ill atatwi aaal ataeai atta^a ??c? aea ana. aia atate?? a aea a? 'Smi? ait? 

1 it< aar fafta ate? i fas artatc?? 4 ait| 8 « aea ?tfitca i?c? ci ataa ?* i?ea aia« fac?tl 

a facie?? afc ??ca itc? al ; ?rS? ala Sia?l a ffe?ea? if? <cS ifail atfirat ml ?? amt 

a?wi? aat?i al? n i ami atfa ?*Sca ci cata atm? a^aa af? ami 4 aam f?ca? a?sl 

it?ca i ifa afam faa ?$ea mfi atsl f?ca last atai *tfaca 4a fiat? lata 4?? at^a 7ea 

ia ifa ?1 atfaca a? i at?t? arte?? faa ??ca ifa mfi ami *?ci aaa #faea? ia i?al?tt? 

amt, 73 itr iaa; 4 a ifa?t atfaea ?? i atestatra? ataa ?*Sca amra af?ca aea ai?«‘fic?t? 

atci? S?s ??ca lie? al, l?s ififtstata 4aat? faca aca? ifs a?tf?a ?? i fas ifi ief? 4? 

at??? f fa ?1 it? ami s?C 4 a ata ?1 ciitea ?f??i it?? ca?itea? aisl afli i aaa iO?| ®cas 

aa, ^tia??ca 4aam faea a?H it«?l, faa 4tcaja iHh? al? Sim a Sia?itfw f?^i I aa?tr 

ati?l entea 4 a, call? ^fa^t cica, ciirca cai aitc? ca? .it? amt? Sia?iafaca aiaaa af??t 

ifa « 1?1? aa? af? i itmc?? 4? lifscart? Si? if? ata?l 4ait? 1 ? ami i?w 

aac?? ci 5fat atH faf??t 1 t?ea 5 ? faa latal ilia fiai 5 ?ea 11 c? 1 it? <e*fiam 4? aa? 

it?1 fia atcatsal af??l 4 ia atatm? aea a?ca ne? ci acS? it? amt? §ia?i «tlf? ?«Sa af?- 

ca? at affe fa » Hal a ??1 4 a aai, 4 ® lafism ami if? ?cS?at? al ??, aei ami ia i’l? art’ 

a?t im aa? aaa 1 faa aitst? faa? at?s 4 a? aten af?ea ata?1 ?fica itf?i ci 4? 

it? amm^ an? ait it? ai 1 imt?i afamtei amai at?a af?c?a Smim? 4? aia it? amt T 

it fee?* imt? I’iate?? Scma af?ea ??ei 1 at?? it? a?ea? atam ai?e?a afia ataie?- 

aasaiei? ci fien ifiS a?a fanata amt? ?f? ?f?$ta m«?1 it?ea itt?i itfwfiia- 

faee? ci ?? ilea atatm? aae?? acata ca? ?c?? atfaum itf?« Sci 1 atait iaai aic? 

#« 

^affernm mfita it?, iaai atatm? ariar aaat? at aaai i?acat?m{?mm «t?fe ^ticat 
acata arii? faa? f??t? at? amt? a f®?ia?tci? arnica ataa y?ca 9 ?c? 1 atail 4 ia« «a 
ieaa ?? at? af??t?, atatm? acat atp? atm ifsut?, 4 ? a? atfacnfaiaiafS amaa 1 atatw. 
aSata a??m itf«?? amt? imt? a?c? af®*? swa a?t?ca ??ci 1 faa aa? atpam aca: 
?ia 4a?at? ?? ifnt? fa? fa? atfs aiil 4a atfa? acai? fa? fa? aat?t? «rtati Scogca- 
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ftfe* f®sr f%5 totn ww acaa i awa »ms if 1*1 amHaarta ittfm ?mta anal to? » 
aw; fa: atTO®, at 1 ?'® TOefeT aaraa tow <c 8 « atfeTOfan a^ltoi atm ca ^fota 
mm atatal carna toa aria awta ca afant fmm TOta apm ataa $t ca attest*, vS 
nmta TO? tocaa «w evil at? totn wama ant an aft i fawtnl swots' fSwsIMpr* 
itftranlcacn 4TOtcm??*c?H9i ator-ntotmt torsi -at torsft vito entto aftm* 
at atftoi «rtoTOa atca 1 TOta at? tow topi al TOme To' n’Sstwa tow pr 
5 to to. ana* an w*n: cstuta a?c®t tow at*1 nrai 

toi ate* .a? c*r«i ca, kpS?i arm ca asfasstft awite an, tow srar *ts a* arifr 
to 1 to wi ferfroUt crop tow « *1 m to®, caton atm tfesttn nrfw tow « tow 
wtw 1 <rta tow to camaaca atomta «tf*5 tof%TOtaw amcatsw ^maifttaa' 
TOtafcnftcso cam mean wfe an art 1 faw ato: cam to tosTOTji at?t TO- to aim 
TOsiW TOal arfn ataata sitnit aw atal TO. 4a? -at mint a-s sftal faala fnaatn TOW 
« 1 am aama -aam waal at®, asm aftm ?f ca, aatn stra a4 ftntn m*t wfaatw, cap 
toTO « fncnnaftr TOa ala atm torn wwca waTO state? 4a; attfmst TOanW ©fecmi' 
TO TOnm wfaal sfsnit? 1 .atto wt^a^l sitm-a wtanl nswa fasts wfa 1 fas arl^laat 
sitroa w< -arotfea a?fe fsfe? afaamcafa mat aswi srtalaifw TO awt— <a»tw 

sttfea toa wtfaTOr TO 5 ! ?al al TOtesa atfe faesaro cataa aal to i 
( 8a? mil’ll to aai5 aai ^fastem 1 few wiatwa a^aw aattwa %at(ro al ^t« c t 
c«i%w mi wfaal afTOcm ca, TOtal mma w© « faatmataamtewa tot ®a wfaal froral 

TOff aamfewfe atfaara sra aw 1 t?i wtatem 4l$f ^faiw a^ca ca TOtal artw 

• • 

ftow a^cw TOtcaa caasi at? TOtatfa ailal atfeca sfeca at, 'Statcaa #taaca« «rf« a>$- 
nca M^al at«al wtaaia ; ataa «tatal ca f?ia -sta^N afataa,- atataa iwtca TOtt tow- 
wfaca 1 carta afa^ai ca caa*i ntanti afacaa « atata festa^itn T*ia%aa wtal to, TO1- 
faaca at aaat featasitrta froa fasl fastn sfaa « etm TO awl ata, wtatt a a ^tocaa 
fifeatat waiter atca « feattra atca \) maa at? ftotaTO ??ra a«iTO afara atoi ca- 
wfea 3«w TO^ta wtasa, w<ta aTOwta ata ®wW atfesl fifafeattna TO^ta TO- 
to 1 fe^rca a al atfTO aim cwwt wa alt 1 rtpitff^ am feutsttoa « 

TOi anww TOata ft wg| atjiaiaa ataa. aaa atcaa ®ro al Snwtm «fe *t?hr atf® TOt 
al Rata al att», am -fTO atw mtt5f < apSa* wa;TOa *w TOla featmmm'9* faf« aia- 
to*to* atarca 1 to ca aaw *rai fat^a afirai Putcm tow camt *4 am al aft 
TOsm aamatar mr « alia Saint tofla aiiaa, atm ^itatat acwi totfe att® em 
TOtftrta awt aal 1 wta aaicaa at^acaa awal etaa total aft atatar aiatat atfto TO 
taafta ^aattrora lafto TOtfaa atai atca statwa «feafe a aatta TOaTO ?tSt at ra 
*ttia at 1 cam aaa erfata ca ?atnta wiiaiftis atataa aftjcaat taafta sf)a, am 
StatftTO frorora aiaa cat? afaatt ati afata 1 wa^a 8a? aatartT at atm atal afaat- 
caa TOtra at TO ca hiatal mtta n^amia cwsi. Stateta «tf^ atWa aaal TOm ; 
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Utff® f»W® JUpCtCU 5$C5$ CU id®! 4l®faC® Ufa®®® 4®fa C®1U3FCU^ Ufa&U 

UPfal CUtU W fa t 

ft 

<- ' ^nrm «rf^m ? («r«m^r) 

[ Extract form' the writings of a Third-year ( B. A. Class ) student 
in the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] 

$®fa ufuut® uufuuit®® ®»ft ulc® f®fa ? «itut*i.®f® u*%t® ufutstsu :— 

•r EfsaSutu ut:jt fa e *rfa cujtvsrsufe” ii 

— ^ m csffs 

utffa-cu uptetfuSIfa, cu ®fo»Tu4tu. ut5t®(%s1) ufuut® u® uuusit W fa$, ct«iWr 

ffaUt®t®, ®W» ®U5M 44 t %5l-®f Ufa® fa 1 

« 

4H§ 4$ faf®S| ®ufa u< 4C® 4C® cufa ufc® i ( > ) afalfas;, ,, fa®*t®t®”— ®*Wtfu4lfa 

CUl®l® | 4UtCU '5»)®1 UC< 5UUUU 45C ®*HJU-C®tSR UC5 | ®U®1 ®f«® 5^CU CU 4$®fal& 

®fac® ?s r — 4uu sr? i ®u®t® «ic< cuuc® ®®t i ® , rat *ft<f ®rtuMtuut®jtu i ®u®t< 

Uctffafa®fsiJt5l 4^ faUUfatlCU® $fa<H uffair® faGfaC®1^ $ 55 1 uftfaU® fefafafal u«f 
Utsfa® CUTC® few f®® ®®U ®f®5| UtC®fa i 4% CSI^tS CUt® Ut® af’ICSH fuaftUK#! ®Pl5l ®pCT®. 

fc’twtefei *tKf®i cuct® f%arfc*ni fcscu ®tfsat *$c® ^1 ^rgsr i ^5| Sluter® fuwtut®jw 
®ufa® ®tul fu£ utcu fa i Stfafa 4®tufar «tff® ®*fatu, fartufa 3®t5&tu «?fe® 4^1 fcuatfu* 
'stf'.ufe stcuu 1 f®u St5t®1 utcuu ui cu, ufer® u^r® urSmu-ufat® u®u ®f®cu 4*$ w 
*!t«®t Ufa 1 cuSf :— 1 "utvrcujt ®®” 1 “fame® ite® *ifatf ®rtc®, ®®t®i -iffa ®tu w?, u®uu 
^utc® Ufa fa®"—* u®®i ®ul w^rfuufat ^PbIssj^ upt cutsl ms •— utfau® §®Ps5 u* ujfaw? 
ufuficst® upt cut®! ’its hi 1 

uffa 5S®, <5Wi u4 ufapicuui u'fafu® uIupruu fa fafucu ®uuvcatu me® «rf®®fu®. 
55 fat 1 ^farw up u?u« fa ®tc®, ®i5l »^c«i fa putss pc® 511 1 pucw- pc® 

fa 5^i.u, ®j^tra5 sfa-sit® f® U5C-51 59 ? fafatcfafa ■ii®?lf«*5^r.5rcti uufafc 

«l5tc® 4® .UUC5 5lP UfaC® ®pc® CB^t ®ftC5I C®f5|$l^ 55 Ut I Uft« 5MJ 5C5T 

ft«H Ufa C®,‘4®^ faC5 C®tU C®fa CUt® 5KU® ®fal®f5raC55l, ®Utf»t 4®| fs®t ®fifa$ ^Pft® 
*tfal Ufa CU, CU U®U ®fat Ut^P®4®l faca fa^P® 5§C3C5 fat, CU«Pl®fau1H UCUI4« ®«> 
Ufa 55 umfa 5f55tC5 CU, Ufa® ®-t5t fat Ufa- fa I UCU 55 ^f®, 4®$ Ufa5 CU®f«I 5lc5C5 I 

UfaJCfa UU ®5^ Btu I 4$6®uu®fa faC® ®Uf«K Ut® Ul 35pcu C®tu ®tct^ PffaUte ®5l 
Ufa fa t faut^u ®fa®5. ®ttfl$ U«R f®5 UW5 faCUtstU. <5<I^Jjl5 ?ffa Ufa®® at® Utl® CU 
®®^Utu, 41® 4u; ffa®uuu ufa«®, ®fatu5tu$ ufuic® *ft®lut*i uwffu® uu. 4 ® s®u ,®, 
uftfu® fas fat® futu fau ®dt® ®u®t® ®t®t U5tOfUC® faji ®r®5t UfaSfaS U5 ui® ®p5V 
ftcuu,— ®t 5 lc®« uluc® 5^5 tC® — 
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*c*tw cam* ostts: ’Ttcara t 
*t *Wtft 6*a*K ftfc? finite II 
5 *»k ft *w: f* ! <2Prtf*l 5t«ra*?^ i 
'swftt ftafet *TC3 atottft* ?$m\ # 

— 1 nVf wrt ««;®8 csttr r 

ajal-fc a«ta 4**1 afacaa, aaa 'aac® *tca *1 W' ? ®aat? aaafi Slfa* *%**> a**t- 
fafla iOvewI? .atacaa Pi?? *&ata a® afa« al i ca atat area *fara ntfac* at i- ®tat* 
area *fitata catnip a# at i 

®reta *la wtaft afac*H ‘^twtr i ®<ia wftfaltafatc* afts at i 4*tca aantretfF 

atara ®< afaatcsa, *w 4a? ®aarei Snatfc «tft ^ftf?” i ate ft* a*a *ic$& «fa* 

« «art ®rta®* i at*fcaa aa 4*a natai ca, c*ta *ftt «tata aare jt s^ca, ca cataacs^ ®w 

a-n* *fiic* al t 4*51 *t®* ati *fac®f*. ft® aft ®tal fa& at area, ®<t* aw al alia, «1*t 

a^ca ca T?sa *t?t a**|< aa at, stftaca^ faaft cat* aa t 'sata Saofti *t<ft* wi ctfe 'sfte. 

•aa? ^ret* ®*tcacaa «tft siart al atftca caaa *fwl ®ret *1* atfnta ? aa? ata at atftlca^ at 

®reta a<5t?ca a*a a^a fa afasi ? ata ^acaa «ft®ft at atf*ca^ at 'St^ta fatacaa ft** 

atca* afara ntfaa ft*c*t ? ®cac* acaa, “atca afaa ft, ®rei \attal at«. *t* tsfa afaa* i 4 **ls 

a at at^caa^ catat i at^ca^ aca, **rtca a’tsta faai^ai wt-s, atata *a *ca atfaa” i *ataa 

atataat ajftcac* *rets 'sa-a?a»a aat atSa aitata i “aftca faata afa, art aa^a” i aft aa 

***ta aiftTa? «t*trl a^caa i “aa? ca<w aat a}” i gate* ateftt *tat ata i aft g®% 

atrest ata, attcaa ata aat tfaal ata i aaa afta.atarreg atat atfaat-aaca ajtfs afaca *tca 

at i aft-aPfttatat «*af«ia astcaa aftata aaa a®ta aaata fa afaal caa i 

ata*ta aaaia aftcacaa “a 5ta=saca atsi?” i -atfta <$m\ fa^ta c«rtaia %®ta aa i^rtta 

at i 4atca "asptr aa-«stat i a*n abatis ca, §nor5ta atft start at afftca ®tata 

feacact cata at^ aa .at i assat stata at? faamta i afaa « si at at atftm ossat afaa 

« 

caa ? *aat? assal at atftca asta 4ta at^a i 4 ^ ’tftatafca cat^tftcaa fM^S cata ftf t 
afaca aftca acaa aaaa afaat-^Tatcaa caal afaca a *4tai feptca” aca *tfai aa^ acaa 1 at* 
ata 4 assat a atajatca^ a<ftafaa a^atc? 1 ataata caat ac< an* «t1t^t «Wta 1 fol* 

3|fa> Sncai fiatefa— 

* • 

‘aftft isttftntc^a *tft2tBW <?mt 1 > 

* 

ci wHt 1 


— ^al 8|4* 
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[ Extract from the writings af a Fourth-year ( B. A. class ) student 

in (he Moral and Religious Class-] 

* 

ititw; Hint*. citn « irtfa.j faiftl x* croi| lift** it* i lit ww» util 
Sufi i|ra *ttc* i fa* *tni fa fa*ti wi 4 to **i iftsi *«i iin* to i til 

itnl cm it* *nd itfara itfs i ititm 4 | faifai itii it ci iti*i 1 1 era* *1 nfa- 
Ifl ifsil Ufa I *1* ititi ‘itfa' ifa*icis*ittistit*citinfiii<ii*it,ciii 
Itlt* CTO* ifll^l 11 It* I Ititi Citi, ITSfB «t*fs flS'lttlt ‘lilts’ c*tl it* ifaral TO 
ifl, f^Tl 1 pft« 'itfa' ifarafa SfaUlTO ifa 1 ‘Ufa’ 411 tS ifsil CTO, ‘itltCl* fa «tltt* 
*311 » ’itH*’ ifailci itfa >n ffall lit I Cltlil Itfa *fafal faStCTOTO if* ‘Itfa 

fall cm*, 41 ? *11 11 'sfasi ill 1 fa* attra ‘itfa’ *ti* ?t ***fc itii* n ititi *11 *1 y 

it 9* cift HI -4t 111 ifaftl ‘C 1 ?V TO Hill OR llCf ifalSt *1*11 ltd 1 W 1 1*tl I 1 H 1 
TO* ifa# 1 ** ; ciftn era* ifa* citsi i*« 1 sit* ifa to isj* itifa 5 to itlt ltd 

ifatl 4*15 *1111 it ?tt9 it 11 1 dtll ItH* Oft?! 9* 1®J* llltl, Itlt* Cl* Hit* *W®* 
itdt Itlfa* *1 1 CTO! «fa ISJtll It Itfad, CTO itTO 11 4tfTO« itllt 1?®S ifld 

*itft 11 1 era* m ifaiti ifitci or ifasjfa ifsosi it citi 11 i 43rt ufa* lit itra ?i 

*t*t* HOW JFlfa^ 1««1 6fa* I **41 *1111 l*6lCl SlOfl fait* 1* ifalStfTOH f*> 5^!tn, 

all «?fa ntsfa « ititswt* i^tc* cm nt sfc* to 1 

«rit f%? 

[ Extract from the writing of a Third-year ( B. A. class ) student 
in the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] 

!< 11161 fa T iS fl C111 llllfal 1C31 -lit It* 1«N1 Cltl lisfrt! T 1*5 4| 
ill 11 * cto 111 sttfara offife* 1 ncit itisl citi H citi itH ifairafir, **41 
fa* H fas ifarafi t *5tsr3K*r nit* it*t faHtn •o . ncsmtitfat ititon «rin 
ciitci *•< «t«tci i*S,i i*5ili Ufa* 1 W 1 y 

' l ci it'* 1 tin lets i*H is, hi, atti it*, fa* i*frlti* aptt ici itilti 
itPSi urt ittc® ntciiii it* ci iifmw?** **]*, i*5tci% cit 1H< ^tfai 1 H 
faicsi fafai. itfatu 11 1 

i-jin* *ii«ic* fafaraitw TOtci 1*5 nri m m icicit 4**t v5fat fa*tt5tc* 
5tc*l 41* TO %C*1 sfa lilfal lfac*f* I ifa* Utc* *t®j|BS*l ^Wfa ifillt* 
iflfitt*i it* 1 citvtitfa initi^tH i* t fa 1 m^fac* faiths 5tm 1 fafaro ntrar# 
tow »^c5Kiitfac« ifaitfa* * 1*1 fasfaiTO its) itci l Hit* ItH iftH t5W 
UU* iffl icn 1 1*1 TOil its fa Hit* lira itti i 
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c* «** Pr«tc* orwdnpt *t* *«, f**f**TO twit «*5t|* to **i fast* 5* *1#* *fii*i 

C*$t*. f*» f*1*f* *5t* 5"t?tft at*, «tfiw f* 51® ^f»Pf r 5*5 C* f*l*t*, *R?5 TO* TO 
*n, $** f*t*i *1 to* «** *t*i to. c* *f? f5*t* wnt?«if? to *1 to, **tfn c* 
xrs$ I C* *TO* 5t«l TO* TO *1. «t?Rw C**»l *p(1 TO. TO *lf* TO « 5f**lf*« *5f 
«tt<*l TO, TOR* **s 5*11 51* ’ll I C5 *lf^* 5*t** *t®1 TO*5l**1 TO*, Oil **t< •ttf'S* | 
*5* 4** «t*1 *^ c*, *tfro* farfro $f»i*1 *i|c** i f*ft fas* nihfl *f*c* sir** i 
l*cs* *TO1 f* ? I'S-ttca *1*1 f*fts witw,* ®t*t*l *?5frt* l *t®1 TO* TO 
TOR?* «t*j* 5$ i ***r s^taftfta 4*1 *jt**i *tf*Ra *tif* * 1 , c* cr$ 45*« tosi* 
*tf?P5 *itf* *t|i Vt* »ns®t5*5tf?ta 5tf**, w**? 55iaa fee*® *J*ipa ntf**i $*ftw 
TO «t« *|t* l*f*5 TO1 stiffs TO1 5*5 TO I %!** **[ *f? »1*"*R* TO **[ * 50* 
TO 5*, TOR?* TO5 <SR** ^tTOW *1f® «fo* I 5t *tl57t% *ftro *R* 5R* Ji*t *W* 

TO jfc 5* 1 c*| awl TOtoi « straws* ate** *i^w 1 tor strarar sfraTO* 
e$ 1 *tra gf* *ca* *tt 1 • 

-dears fas* to* TO *R?, TO1 TO*1 «5c*t ifars *ttf* *1 1 fro *if* 
*1 *f**1 $«5 TO TO« Ifas ** I *** « ffesl TOW* I TO *fiw TOTOT TO, « 
TOR?* flTO TO; CTO TO *fil 5l5ftftP5* &5* 1N*lR5, TO *5 *f%*TO CTO 
to *fara ntfircafe *1 1 c*t* f*wTt®tc* «fS 5 tra c5c* *fasi *«*l ?a c*, fro** f*?il 
tor?* f*?ri *c*t*i f*s c**it 1 toji* t? TOtcntwn *ft<5 « *^5 tor?* ntat 5 - 
%SH *^^I I 4I3W, ( Syllogism ). ^f«9, ®*ITO « •WTOttlft ( Authority )* 

TOFI *tfro 5tc* 1 TOW* 5|c*i attfl*, »t^l e ?tW*f?w* f**? ?tcs site* 1 «tf f *^ 1 

*1twc**tw «rSl 5 il* Afkscs 1 «ci »tw *t**| *1 *f«n® ’itf*, «r$*tfi ***c*| *f*ra ^|c* t 

■ ■ . • 

ftrefip? ^1 'c^r ? 

[ Extract from tho* writings of a Tirst-year ( F. A. class ) student 
in the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] • 

TO*1 TOR* W* *fyi, TOt *tf 3 JW *C5 1 *lt^t W<, 5Wf*fSrs ; 4 TO*I 

Wt^|f**ifw*t TOlw* 5 *c* 5 :^ *C«(T aM*J *c** 1 *t*lc** « w TO*1 C«N *fa, wt5l 50*01 
* 5 ^ *1 *tfroi *tra * 111 *® *1 1 *1**1 ss*t cTO *f* *f**1| w*t TOR?* to fit* i 

%5 *R*I* «W* iiCWI* *1* *TO 5*1** *fai*l *TO*t«I TOR?* TOtTOt* TO I f*W5C?* *1*1 

• * • » 

fm TO* I TOW **R f*C65?St*1 JR! TO ?t|, TOt*1 *«t* f*TO ?* *1 I C*C?C*t ft*- 
*»W f**tsnfN, CT c?d* TOTO **S*t?l W*a»? f*C*6*1 *C** *1 I 'TOTO t?CJItC* TO 
*rSfs *m** **1 TO *1 1 ■If** 55, TO*H*|W *t>* I « 11 *JI 1 *a5l-f*rt* ( 

*a*tt* *rst*c* 5 * *f«i* f* *t*R* ? 4 ’jf**'lP5 c* *if*F **r*s 5 ®ito fB**r^. c* *jfo "8 
ftwc* 5^1 TO *C* *1, #W*I C* 555 C*** Wt5l *1f*C* »nc* *1t | *®4* *««* 55. ItSl* 
4*7 Vf * 55 TO I 

4 TOR* wtf*9lf*5 TO* **t*t 515 45? *rf*»lftw 55* TOt5| 55 5f**t *rf*5Pl* I 5*4* 

Pw** *ft* Hare** *«*!*! 50 ** *t*5 1 5 w n *jfv |far**c* 45 ? f**c* Pif*« 

t 



tftts 44 <, ftfti$ atfWV*™ *ft 4 tl 1 i fan * llsn flffo* 55 ?^ c * fttf* * l, ^ c ® 

4tt4tft* *4 *tw« fwHnfR 4ftc* 5ta i *ft4 V** ft4l4ft «f® ** 1 4 * w, ‘ 

5:4 fjfrflft *tfv v*l w itftpnr i *w 54 i*t «■< 5s4t* 54, *i44l 5414 *W «4 
f«4S4i ?fk® etc*, *151 «w 1 ci 4rfv 54 44 ? in**** ffifttt *4*1 4tf«, nft'itfiw 54 

t 

5:?4 5 ftf* 54 m, ftft 44545:4 1 — — * 

W*gw f% fpp ? 

[ Extract from the writings of a First-year ( F. A. class ) student 
in the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] 

4ic* 444 *tfirc$s 54 1 4ft4$4 -4t«(4* 4ic*4 «rii 1 *}PHtn 445 *14144 441 44w <r?4- 
«t« 54* 5441 s 55 451 4 m .— 51451 4f»i 444 *nrt*f 4fft4 1 *iV5! ®t5l w, c»ft 4*4 
’late* wf 5*4 *tft*5C4 5tf* 54* «riw 4t* 1 rfftsft sft'Jfo *tit< 54 : 5jc m aw ft* ; 
W ft 454)« 4 ftst44 Sirs! I «4Sft $)f* 4ftl«tC54 j— 

"sftrfcft *Htft 541 f^t* *4tf* 4ratvtatf*i t 
5«f1 ftltf #t<f®3tf4 454tfa *4tfa C4ft l” 

$4 swjfni 55 * 4 re *iftart«t 4 *?#5 * 4 k jft 1 44545:4 4 Tfa« 5 t 4 4 fst 44 5 ft*lfi 1 

S1445:, If T5 *14 «5 41 55* ; ftSftsS, $1 4?4tC4 454JDf5 Sftl 4f«t4 
4t?4lft* *K4t I C4t4te T%C4 ^Wifes 4C4 I 4t?4lft* 4P< ftfft 5C< J}t?4lft* 
4rt! ftsft, 44? WH9 ftsrtftftl «T?ft 44t49*ft5, 4^114 4C4 *1tC4, ft* 4t*1 4?? I C4 

Sift 44tftft 4l?4lft* 4 til ft4Tt5 *f4Sf«, C4t4 St* =544 4?C4tt4 54 5:4 *(5«4 4t44 41, 
faft4 4?4tm ftf»l5 44? 455 5H5.5 5 I fc *l45;5 4lf54l *441 441 4t4tf4” 4| 

4141 *444 5ft* 4l?4lft* 4rt(,f4^t? 4U4 I 4444 4f?P 4lfl« !*C*l1l5 4f4 54 4(444, 
0m 4®^ 41441 41^4 f44?4 44 4tffc 5^4, 4^ 5K44 44 4^C4 f4?(4 4tl« 44<.5^4 I 

[ Extract from the writings of a Third-year ( B. A. class ) student 
in the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] 

If* **S^ 4 t 4 4 f 4 ntf 5 W 4 C 4 , f f 4 4 ft 4 $ 4 filCS *ftlf 4 5 «, < 541^1 C 5 t 4 t 5 44 t 4 C 4 t 4 tt 4 
Wa 4 H^t 4 I 4 ft *4414 4 ^ f 54 ft*t 5 4 ftstf 5 C 44 , 4 C 4 4*^414 44 S 4 C 44 ft 4 t 4 4101154 f* 
ft* i 4 t 44 t 4151 ftfl 4 ft 4441 *4141 »tft 4 l 5 l 4 l 4 lW 4 *401 5 C 5 4 H ?W 4«1 4 t 4 I & 44 P* 
44 W 44 P 141 « 4(44 ftWt 4 , 444 tt 4 4444 WT 4 4 * C 4 « 4 ft I <fl^ 5 W 415 S* 1 W 4 4 4 W 4 
S’ttW, 4 C 540 ft 4 ftt 4 f|P 5 »t 1 m 41 1 44 C 4 ft? 4 ^ 5 l 4 tS 4 i f 45 4 rt 4 lora 4 S 44 CW 4 f 4*1 

4 Jtfttaft I*IW 4 4 ftl 4 ftC 4 l C 444 C 414 44 C 4145 C 4 ^ 1 ® 5 ^C* 44 *tt*K 44 455 C 5 l 1 4 C 54 
4 I 4 C 4 41 * 5 ^C 4 41 1 ft* 444 CwlffttS C'flfftt* 3 Fl 5 5 $«l 4 fft 4 444 4 ftl 44 4 (tOT 4 t 54 t?l * 14 l 
4 ftt 4 I 4 l 4 lt 44 44 W 4 414 ^ ftf ftf 44 4 444 4 ^ S 44 ftftt* 4 tC 5 , 44 ft 54 4 (ft 3 f 4 fftwft 
• 144 ft 4 ftC 4 1 4 (l 4 t «4 41 C 44 C«H C 44 5 ^C 9 lftft»l 41 ci 4 4 * 4 pK 4 1 



Part IV 


I— Account of work done by the Dawn Society 

during the last few years with a statement 

also of objects and methods. 

* 

N. B . — The following is the report of a portion of a Speech delivered by Mr. 
N. N. Ghose , F. P. S. L., Permanent President of the Davyi Society, on the occasion 
of the Society } s Annual Distribution of Prises, Medals , and Certificates , at a Public 
Meeting held in Calcutta , on 24th July , 1904, under the presidency of Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, Kt . 

Last year we were able to issue a Calendar 0 f the Dawn Society but this year the 
work of the Society is so much that we do not find it convenient to issue a fresh 
Calendar and the substance of the last year’s proceedings is to be faund in a Re p or t 
specially prepared. I believe you understand why this Report is shorter than the 
Calendar of the last year. 

This is the Thii«d Session of the Dawn Society as any one can see from the Report, 
and therefore it is not necessary for me at this time to give a detailed account of the 
purpose and methods of that Society ; at the same time, considering that except in 
these annual meetings, the work of the Society is done in a c^uiet, private and obscure 
way, it is possibly necessary that some account of its objects and methods should even 
now be given to the general public. 

* 

It was started thfee years ago as a Society for ^impartin g to college youngmen 
instruction, and in struction of a kin d calculated to supplement that which t hey w ere 
in the habit of receiving in their colleges. First, there was religious and moral instruc- 
tion Tn ten 3 e 3 To be given. That is "a" kind of instruction which for seyeral reasons, 
cannot be given in our colleges, and whidi as a matter of fact, whether there is regson 
qg no reason, is not given in our colleges. It was thought desirable, specially having 
regard to the public feeling on the subject, to have a Society that should take upon 
itself to supplement the ordinary academic education in that way, viz., by imparting 
moral and religious instruction of # a somewhat practical character. Next, the literary 
education which is giveg^n our colleges is imparted in a way which is not always desir- 
able ; at any rate, it is received by the students in a way which is not always desirable, 
and that we may describe as entire passivity on the part of the students . It wasl^ 
intended by the promoters of the Dawn Society, that the students should in this Society 
be trained in the methods of assimilating knowledge, of digesting knowledge, of 

\ 
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writing out the substance of what they hear, and of discussing the subjects on which 
they have heard lectures. Those of you who have experience of the present method 
•of college education know that this particular method which is now discussed is not 
pursued in our colleges. We deliver lectures and the boys listen. They are not able 
to take down the substance of a Iceture in their own words ; but where notes are 
/'dictated, there alone they take down notes, which also they do not generally care to 
master, except in the way of committing them to memory. In this Society, it was 
proposed that there was to be an introduction of a better method. Here, lectures were 
to be delivered o n historical, econ omic, philosophical, religious, or moral subjects. Wc 
desired that the boys who listened to these lectures should be required, shortly after 
those lectures, to write down th C substance of them in certain books which were pro- 
vided for the purpose and which were to be then called Record- Books ; that after som e 
/yct ures ha d been delivered, discussion classes would be started in which some subjects 
' lectured upon in previous^Icctures should be made the subject of discussion. 


«The boys themselves were to frame question-papers and they were to be printed 
and circulated among the students ; the classes should be divided i nto gr oups of ten, 
S apd there should be discussions at which the lecturer would be present, so that if 
"'^necessary they would be helped out of the difficulty in the end. 


These objects we attempted to realise as soon as the Society was started. As the 
Society went on t we further widened our scope and the main direction in which the 
scope has been widened is that of the Industries. The boys have been gradually led 
to take an interest in the native Industries of India— our home-products. They have 
been persuaded to sec the value— the necessity of encouraging home-industry in every 
way in their power ; and as they arc rwt generally capitalists, the one way in which 
they can encourage industries and take interest in them would be by patronising them 
and helping in the sale of tHfcse products. They were principally helped in this matter 
by the Managing Dirccfor of the India\i Storcs t Mr. J. Chaudhury, and by Mr. K. B. 
Sen, the well-known cloth -merchant of Barabazar ; and a certain museum was placed 
at the disposal of the Dawn Society where various kinds of Indian home-manufactures 
were kept. The boys had thus an object-lesson in the industry of their own country 
and they w£re taught business in the way of buying and selling ; they had to sell these 
things at particular hours fr^m £ to j in the afternoon and they had to keep regular 
accounts of their income and expenditure and afterwards to explain accounts to 
tfiegibcrs of tfic Busi ness Section of the^ Society. Thus, a sort of personal interest was 
developed in the trade — in the Indian industry. 


In connection with this, what is called the Industrial Section, lectures have been 
delivered during the last session at least on two occasions— on one occasion by 
Mr. J. Chaudhury of the Indian Stores , on anothpr by Mr. K. B. Sen, the well- 
known dealer in Indian articles. At both these meetings I, Md the honour to preside. 
The meetings were large and there was a general appreciation of the purposes and 
the methods of that Section. Then not only have the meetings been held, but there 
were two Industrial Exhibitions held in the course of the last year, one in this hall (the 
hall of the Calcutta tTnlv ersity Institute), and another in the Metropoli tan Institution 
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and the Exhibitions have proved entertaining. Not only have they proved' interesting 
from an> artistic point of view, but they have also^ led to practical results. This is borne 
out by the fact that during the course of the last year, about Rs. 10,000 (jten* thousand V 
wortfToTgoodte. were sold' by the Dawn Society m its Industrial Section. The students of 
the Dawn Society are permitted to* make no profits out of the sales they njakc ; we- 
have no license £or that purpose. We do not want to set ourselves as shop-keepers 
under the pretext of ravaging a Reform Society. Whatever profits there 
would be by the sales are distributed in prices (in articles) to student-customers, 
who have made it a point to buy native goods, after meeting the expenses of the 
Industrial Section, jn connection. with the getting up of Exhibitions, of printing 
hand-bills, circulating notices, Sec. ; but no one is permitted to take a single pice for 
his labour. 

• 

As I have entered into details about the Industrial Section, l think for the sake of 
harmony I should say a word or two about the working of the General Section. In 
the General Section, there arc two lectures delivered regularly^very week, one on moral 
and religious subjects, and another on general subjects of importance, such as economical, 
historical, philosophical and the like. In the Moral and Religious Section, the chief 
worker is Pandit Nilkanta Goswami who has been doing work regularly and in an- 
excellent way ; and the general lectures have been almost invariably delivered by my 
friend, the energetic Secretary. I am sorry that I myself have not been enabled to do- 
as much as I should have liked to do, in the way of lectures, &c. The gentleman who is 
already discharging that work is fully competent. For myself, I am rather sick of lec- 
tures, and therefore I have found it a pleasing task to be relieved by the Secretary who 
has taken entire charge of the General Section. These lectures are not to be heard 
in a listless fashion-, or not heard at all. Steps ^rc taken that they may not pass out 
©f the ears as soon as heard. Boys must remember fully what* they hear and must 
further be able to discuss what they have already heard. The results of this kind of 
work of the boys are embodied 1 in certain Extrcise Books which- are called f Record- 
Books'* ^extracts from which were published in the last year's Calendar. This year 
they have been more voluminous and we thought it not desirable to enlarge to any 
unreasonable- dimensions the Society's Calendar. Therefore, we have contented our- 
selvdfe with a shorter Report ( of abt§ut fifty pages)* specially as it is proposed from 
September next (1904) to start a magazine ins connection with, the Dawn Society. In; 
the magazine, there will be a number of articles of general interest in regard to iViatters 
Indian ; then "topics for discussion" ; btft one interesting feature of the maganine 
wjjl be the publication; of extracts from the Record- Books. The best exercises of the 
boys, in the way of reproducing the lectures, they have heard will be published in that 
magazine and as that is to be a permanent publication, it has been thought un- 
necessary to publish the last year’s exercises or any portion o£ them, in. the Report that 
we now submit to you. 

And then for the satisfaction of the public and the boys such as arc got afready 
members but desire to be members, I think it necessary to say that the Dawn Society 
charges not a single pice as a fee pa > able Iroin any single member The services 
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doi.e are wholly gratuitous. There is no admission fee, no subscription at all to pay ; 
at the same time you must not think that we charge nothing because we require to 
meet no expenses. There are some expenses of an unavoidable character, and apart 
from expenses which are necessary for the keeping up of the Society itself, money is 
required* for scholarships and prizes to the most meritorious students of the Society. 
This money we have been able so far fortunately to raise or rather to obtain— not indeed, 
by compulsory subscription, but by the voluntary gifts of several gentlemen whe are 
kindly disposed towards the Dawn Society. By their liberality we have been able to 
organise a system of prizes, scholarships and medals. These are given as t the result of 
specially good work in the Dawn Society. * * 

Apart from lectures, we develop among boys habits of business. One kind oFthis 
business I have already referred to, namely, the selling of articles. The Executive of 
the Dawn Society consists of the members, that is, the students of the Dawn Society, 
themselves. HieT entire administration of the Society’s affairs is carried on by the 
members. The prizes, scholarships, and medals are awarded under a system of selec- 
tion except where otherwise provided. The selection is made by a process of election. 
The election is done by the members of the Society and is regulated by rules which we 
have so framed as to minimise, if not altogether destroy the evils of canvassing. In 
Discussion Classes, and in getting up of meetings, and in fact in everything else con* 
nected with the Society, boys are required to be their own servants, their own treasurers, 
their own clerks, just as in Homeric times, the guest? were required to cook their own 
•food and then to sit down to dinner. We make the boys work in organising the 
meetings, in arranging for elections, in drawing up proper books, and generally, in 
conducting the business of the Society. This last report you will see from the title- 
page, *-*this record of the last year’s “work is prepared by a Committee of Recognised 
Members of the Society, and it has only been accepted by the General Secretary. This 
training in business would be of immense benefit to students when they enter public 
life and have to work as members of Local Boards, District Boards, or as Municipal 
Commissioners. In this way, the Dawn Society does work which would not be regarded 
as useless. ^ There is instruction in morals and religion, there is 1 instruction of a literary 
kind, the boys are made to take notes of the lectures and write out the substance, work 
oiil subjects of discussions and then to manage business concerns, to keep accounts and 
do executive • work. AH this gives to them a kind of training which they would not 
''get anywhefe else, at any rate in any institution that I am aware of, in Calcutta.' We 
have no Central Hindu College here. ^1 have looked over several Record- Rooks of this 
year and of previous years and t I can say from long experience as a teacher that these 
exercises are by no means such as any ordinal student may be able to turn out, 
without special preparation. When we give such questions to our college classes, they 
either reproduce what we have told them, or what they would *nd in the meaning book. 
They cannot give the substance in such a well digested form. They simply depend 
upon theft memory and thus not only spoil their .intellect by disuse and misuse, but 
also considerably reduce their chance of success even in the University Examinations. 
The Dawn Society, bv this kind of training— though certainly never intended as a 
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means of coaching— does develop a kind of faculty which is helpful to students in pass- 
ing examinations, and which will certainly be found very valuable in life. 

I am afraid I am getting too long, but 1 have nearly done* I am to tell you that 
though we have taken no fees, as subscription from the students, still we have been able* 
in the last year to bear an expenditure of Rs. 1500 (fifteen hupdred), or at the rate of 
Rs. 125 a month* The Dawn Society has no macfimeryl^^ Without 

the aid and benevolence of tfie general public, t]?e Society cannot stand. I think I 
have said quite enough* We now proceed to the work of distributing medals, prizes 
and certificates. 


II. — Opinion of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, 
Kt., M.A., D.L. 

Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, Kt., as President, spoke as follows at the Society's last 
Annual Prize, Medal, and Certificate Distribution Meeting held on 24th July, 1904. 

[ Ext raft from the Bengalee of August //, 1904. ] 

Gentlemen,— The first remark that I have to make on the present occasion is 
that the Dawn Society is to be congratulated upon its success. (Heat* hear*) When 
I say this I speak no language of conventional formality, for 1 find before me, — all 
find before them,— matter for such congratulation. I am not going to repeat what 
your Permanent President has so lucidly and eloquently placed before you as to the 
course of the Society, as to the nature of work it* has done, and as to how that work 
is helpful to students from every point of view*-from the joint "of view of prepar- 
ation for their examination to the point of view of their conductiyg business. But when 
I say I congratulate the Dawn Society I should offer my own reasons in addition to those 
I have already heard. In the first place, I think the Dawn Society is to be congratu- 
lated upon its having for its President a scholar of rare ability and attainments and 
a man of high charactor'like my esteemed friend, Mr. MN. Ghose. 

In # the second place, the Dawn Sbciety is to be congratulated upon its having for 
its Secretary, a gentleman of deep and varied culture, of Uncommon aptitude for 
teaching and of earnest devotion to duty, like my friend Babu Satis Chunder 
Mukerjee. There are also in addition to* these high personal agencies ^helping Its 
good work^ impersonal agencies helping that same good work upon which the Dawn 
Society is to be congratulated. I mean, in the first place, the impersonal agency of 
the non-remunerated, non-remuneration seeking labour. (Hear, hear.) This has a 
value of its own, amoral value far above the best-skilled labour that you can enlist 
in your service,, if that la£fi|jr is to be hired only for money and not for love. That was 
the sort of agency which did the \^ork of education in this classic land of India in 
the good old days, (applause), work of which fragments only have come, the rest 
having been lost through our own foolishness, — fragments for which we claim a certain 
amount of credit, and for which the generous and enlightened public of the West has 
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been willing to give our due share of credit. Another impersonal agency at work, 
consists in the beautiful set of rules in accordance with which your Society works. It . 
would take me long to take you through these rules, the members are well acquainted 
ewith their work and working,— those who are strangers to it will find the rules printed 
in the Dawn Society’s Record of Work and Calender for 1902-3 and also in the other 
volume. But the test <fc* the cooking is in the eating and that the rules have worked 
weU, you find ample testimony in the remarks of a competent nidge, Mr. N.N. Ghose, 
a remark which he made before you, r only a short time before. \To his testimony, I may, 
with his permission and yours, add my humble testimony not at first h^nd as his, 
but not quite second-hand either, for I myself have .gone, though cursorily, through 
some of the records of the work printed in the first of the two volumes of the report, and 
I see that they reflect credit not only upon those who have performed these exercises, 
Jbut also on those who assisted and helped and trained them up in performimg these. 
/But if you want even better testimony than that, you can have it in your own testi- 
Imony,— you may go through these exercises and you will find every word of what my 
J frfend, Mr. Ghose, has said, fully borne out. Well, then, these are things for which 
the Society certainly is to be congratulated and not only should it be congratulated but 
you should fed no hesitation in commending the Society to the favourable consideration 
of the enlightened public. If help is deserved by any public institution in Calcutta, it 
is emphatically done so by a public institution like this, which is worked solely on a 
philanthropic basis, whose active workers all work for love. But there are many things 
Other than the remuneration of the intellectual workers which require expense. These 
lights, for instance, will not bum without expense, the Gas Company or the Municipality — 

J don't know which— will draw their bills and will demand payment ; there are other 
similar expenses which have to be met. Then there are the prizes and rewards that will 
require money , — tbk rewards, the scholarships,— these are purposes for which if any 
money is paid, it will bj repaid not individually to the donors, but collectively to the 
•donors’ country and countrymen (hear, hear,) in the shape of well-trained, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual young men, who will fill their places in the generation to come. These 
are the few feeble words of encouragement that I can offer. If my words reach beyond 
these walls, I hope, there will ( not be enlightened, philanthropic gentlemen wanting to 
respond to them, but if their response does not come to me— the feeble voice is not 
responded to,— the eloquent voice of your work which will sooner or later become 
known, — which is sure to become known,— will soon make this institution a well- 
1 endowed institution. 

Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee then proceeded to offer practical advice to the assembled * 
students as to how to improve themselves morally, intellectually ancf physically. 
Mr. Banerjee’s eloquent address lasted for over a whole hour and was heartily appreci- 
ated by the audience. 
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III.— Opinion of 

Dr. Rashbehary Ghose, M.A., D.L., C.I.E. 

Dr. Rashbehary Ghose, gL A., d. l., c. i. e., as President o f the Annual Prbe- 
Distribution Meeting of the Dawn Society f held on the igth f luly T iqqfr spoke as 
follows on the work of the Society 

[Extract from the Bengalee of July 2$ t /poj.] 

The account of the Society that has been given by Mr. N. N. Ghose shows that 
it has been doing a good deal of useful work ; and if the past is the best prophet of the 
future, there is no doubt whatever that as the Society grows £lder in years it will also 
grow more and more in usefulness. The institution has been described— and I may 
say, rightly described— by Mr. N. N. Ghose as unique in its character, and it is im- 
possible not to wish success to a Society whose object is to supply the deficiencies in 
the education of our young men. It has been stated in the introductory chapter of the 
Dawn Society Calendar that 11 it is commonly urged against our students that 
they do not receive any moral or religious education worth the name, — that they know 
nothing beyond their text-books, that their college training hardly fits them for taking 
a correct view of things in general, that their powers of thought and observation are 
not properly developed.” This is a reproach constantly levelled against our young 
men and no candid frjend of our students can deny that there is truth in this reproach. 
The object of the Dawn Society is to remedy the existing state of things. It has 
devised a scheme (which has been explained to you just now-by Mr. Ghose) admirably 
adapted to carry out the objects the institution has at heart. I hive read the exercises 
written by the members of the Society and printed in the Report and have read them 
with considerable interest. They show beyond doubt very considerable merit on the 
part of those who composed them. They' show at least that the students have learnt to 
think for themselves. I say, books do not constitute education, much less keys which 
are so dear to the hearts of the student community of Calcutta. Education— I fear, 
I must be repeating a commonplace, and we cannot avoid falling into commonplace, 
when we speak about education— education % means the developing and perfecting cd 
man’s moral and intellectual nature. # It involves powers, privileges and duties as a 
social and religious being. Education, in its highest and most comprehensive sense, is 
religion. I am glad therefore that there is a moral and religious training class attached 
to the institution. I also find that the Gita is expounded in the Moral and Religious Train- 
ing Class, and I have no doubt that other systems of philosophy and religion are also 
expounded there. ' But tfeitfGita takes the foremost place in the religious systems of 
India. Apart from its intrinsic merit as, a system of philosophy and religion, *it has a 
special claim on us as Hindus. The past is not a dead hand. It has wrought into our 
fibres, ideas and beliefs which cannot be rooted out in a day. To understand the 
present generation of Hindus we must stud)* the past- If you wish to introduce reforms 
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you must study the past. We cannot break with the past abruptly— any attempt to 
do so is sure to end in failure. As I have already said, in the Moral and Religious 
Training Class, other religious and philosophical systems should be studied and studied 
carefully. I wish, however, to offer a suggestion. I have had the idea for a long time, 
and if the Dawn Society could see its way to carry it out, 1 am sure it, would be a bless- 
ing to the student community* I would lay special stress on the study of biography, 
which is so neglected by our studenft. I am not thinking only of literary men, as you 
will find them in the Men of Letters Series ; or of the so-called heroes, as you will find 
them in the Men of Action Series / nor do I speak of the so cajjied great men of the 
world, warriors and kings, but pf holy men, saints and martyrs who lived and died for 
humanity— to whom humanity owes all that distinguishes it from the brute creation. 
Such were pre-eminently good men who, curiously enough, in the European countries, 
are all Roman Catholics ; whose biographies 1 would ask you to read and you can do 
nothing better in life than to lead a holy life, to live not for one's self but for others . 
And if you wish to train yourselves morally, I would ask you to read the lives of really 
good and worthy men, so that you yourselves may make your lives truly great. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

1. Subscribers of this Magazine asking for a copy of the Report 
and Record of Work of the Society for 1903 (to be sent by post) will 
have to send an one-anna postage stamp to this office. 

2. A sample copy of the first number (September, 1904) of the 
Society's Magazine will cost four annas. 

3. The last year’s catalogue (1903) of goods sold in the Industrial 
Section of the Dawn Society is exhausted and a new catalogue is in 
course of preparation, which will be published about November, 1904. 
Correspondents asking for a copy of a catalogue (to be sent by post) 
will have to send a half-anna postage ‘stamp. 

4. ^Correspondents asking for a .copy to be sent by post,of the 
fhllowing publications of the Society will have to send a half-anna 
postage stamp. 

*■ Rules and Regulations of the Society. 

(ii) Indian Arts and Industries \ A Retrospect and a Suggestion. 
(Hi) India's Mission and Indian's Duty. 

(iv) Any other publication of the Society. 

5. Correspondents will please note that the address of the Society 

is 22, Sankar Ghose’s Lane. * 

SATIS CHANDRA MUKERJEE, 

General Secretary. 
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The Land we Live in— II. 


The Indian People of the Himalayas. 

[ Continued from page 7, Vol. /. (New Series.) ] 

Before we leave the half-explored regions at the. eastern extremity 
of the Himalayas, it would be instructive to stay a moment to enquire 
into the character, habits and usages .of some of flie hardy Himalayan 
peoples who have up to this time successfully withstood the intrusion 
of civilisation amongst them. -For the little we know of them, we are 
indebted to the reports of military officers or of missionaries who have 
paid short visits to their native hills. 

L * 

The forest-clad mountains and valleys between the B^ihmapiftra 
yid the frontiers of Bhutair are inhabited, beginning from the east, 
by five predominant tribes, the Mishmis, 4 Abors, Miris, Daphlas and 
Akas. Up the valley of the. Brahmaputra from the point where it 
debouches into the plains of Assam to the confines of Tibet, in a 
country intersecte#*by numerous torrents and resounding with the 
roar of cataracts, live the Mishmis, a short, sturdy race, of a rather 
fair complexion. They are of nomad habits, constantly on the move, 
rich in flocks and herds chiefly of hogs and the mithuns (a noble and 

I 
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beautiful animal, intermediate between the bull and the buffalo', and 
averse to agriculture. This hardy and active people are characterised 
by a habit of inveterate smoking which they commence at the 
earliest, possible age and they smoke away the whole term of their , 
life, never for a moment, morning, noon, or night, parting company 
with their bamboo or brass ^pipes of Chinese manufacture, except, 
reluctantly, during the short internals when they are sleeping or eating. 
It is interesting to learn how they shorten the latter process' as far as 
possible, to save time for this all-engrossmg luxury, which women 
and even tender children of four or five years equally partake of. 
Lieutenant Rowlatt thus describes the preparations and disposal of. 
their dinner “ The animal being killed, the blood is carefully collected, 
and with the grain, m babosa, is made into a kind of black pudding ; 
the meat is boiled in a large cauldron and being cut up into pieces 
is distributed in leaves amongst those in the house ; these pieces 
being taken up in the hand are forced as far as possible into the 
mouth, and the remainder cut off close to the lips. When this is 
disposed of, the mixture of babosa and blood is stuffed down their 
throats as fast as they are able to swallow it. In this manner, their 
meals are completed in a few minutes, when they again take to 
thier pipes, which are seldom qul of their mouths from morning to 
night."* 

As smokers, the Mishmis foim the ideal of the young people of our 
country, revelling in the luxuries of cheap American tobacco, and 
Mishmi-land is their paradise or Valhalla where they might smoke 
and smoke to their heart’s content without knowing any rest or 
cessation. Their habit' of wearing their long hair turned up .all round 
and gathered in a ball in front distinguishes them from the chulikata 
or crop- haired Mishmis, who crop the hair on the forehead right across 
from ear to ear. These people call themselves Midh$ and live in 
the rugged hill-country, difficult of accei-s between the Digaru and 
the Dibong rivers, and up the banks of the latter river to the borders 
of Tibet. With the fibre extracted from, a kind of nettle growing 
in their native hills, they weave a stout cloth sr strong And stiff that 
they an4 the neighbouring tribes wear jackets made of it as a kind 
of aTmcrur. All the Mishmis are keen traders and bring down, gener- 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1845. 
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ally in winter, the indigenous produce of their hills, aconite, medicinal 
herbs known as Mishmi Teeta, musk bags of the musk-deer roaming 
in their forests, or the textile faorics of the Midhis and take in exchange 
salt and cottons or woollens. “It was very interesting, 1 ' writes *• 
Colonel Daltop, “ to watch the barter that took place between these 
suspicious, excitable savpges, and the cool, wily traders of the plains. 
The former took salt chiefly in exchange for the commodities they 
brought flown and they would not submit to its being measured or 
weighed to theih by any known process. Seated in front of the 
trader’s stall, they cautiously take from*a well-guarded basket one 
of the articles they wish to exchange. Of this they still retain a hold 
with their toe or their knee, as they plunge two dirty paws into the 
bright white salt. They make an attempt to transfer all they can 
grasp, to their own basket, but the trader, with a sweep of his ban'll 
knocks off half the qua itity, and then there is a fiery altercation 
which is generally terminated by a concession, on the part of the 
trader, of a a few additional pinches.* 

n. 

To the immediate west of the chulikata Mishmis, in the hills to 
the north of Sadiya, between tire Dibong and the Sesseri rivers, live 
the Abors, some of whose tribes, the Padam for example, have 
developed a wonderful system of corporate government. They are 
divided into numerous clans. On a stony slope, of easy ascent each 
clan builds its village, which consisting of about* a hundred houses 
and as many families forms a small independent republic by itself. 
In a conspicuous part of the .village stands the morang or the town- 
hall, some two hundred feet in length with about a gcore of 
fire-places, where meet every* day in council, ‘the notables of the 
village and discuss matters of all kinds, from the fhost trivial to. the 
most important; and after their consultations are ended, aq order of. 
the citizens in morang assembled is issued regulating the daily work 
of the villagers. At night all the bachelors of the village, with a 
certain proportion of married jnen, assemble in the morang and are 
nightly on duty for any contingency, such as a hostile attack, fire or 
any public emergency. An idea of the practical utility of this 
institution will be obtained from the following account of an event 
which took place ina Padam village. 


* Descriptive Ethnology ^>f Bengal. 
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u A woman, a widow with two children, one an infant at the 
breast, the other, a boy of three or four years old, had gone to the 
/arm early in the morning, and on reaching it, she tied the small child 
on the back of the boy, and set to work at her Geld, When she 
gave over work for the day and was preparing to returif, the children 
were missing ; she searched till evening withoift success, but was not 
much alarmed as she hoped they had gone home, but when at 
night, she reached her home and found no children, . then She made 
her cries heard through ,the village and soon they reached the 
tnorang. There sat the village youth and men on duty round the 
blazing hearths carousing, but at the poor widow’s sorrowing cry, 
at once they rise apd go forth prepared to pass the night in searching 
for the lost children. There was no discussion ; no mandate was sent 
forth, no apathy was shown ; no excuses were made. The widow’s 
appeal was at once responded to by benevolent action. There was 
no delay except to prepare torches, and in a very few minutes, a 
band of not less than a hundred young men, armed and equipped 
followed the woman to the scene of the disaster. They had not 
returned when we left the village in the morning, and I never heard 
the res-jlt of the expedition.” 

Vaunt of civilisation as we may, it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, for us to raise at so short a notice a similar band of young 
men devoted to tliftir duty, ready to pass the night searching about 
in the jungles and caves for the poor widow’s forlorn children. Who 
does not know the petty excuses, the specious pretexts, the smooth 
apologies, under which the people of our country shelter themselves 
and creep out of the difficulty whenever any such sudden emergency 
has to be faced, — as for example, when a dead body has to be carried 
to the burning-ghat in the night ? And the young men calling them- 
selves educated, are the greatest sinners,, in this respect. People of the 
old type, some of whom may still be met with in some of the remute 
villages, manifest a wonderful sympathy for their fellow-villagers, which 
is rarely met with among the younger generation. Some traces of 
the tradition of a communal life as lived in the/ftdian villages in the 
past stijl survive in their minds, while jthe young men , through various 
causes have never come under the influence of the old associations, nor, 
oh the other hand, they have yet learned to live the national life, to 
imitate the public spirit of the (English man ; for while talking glibly of 
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self-government, many of them think of nothing but self-aggrandisement. 
It would be an improvement on the old system, indeed, if from out the 
ashes of the village communities whose action was necessarily confined 
to a narrow circle, a wider organisation knitting together the people of 
a district, a division, or a province, or indeed the whole of India might 
be created ; but it must always be borne in mind that one who does not 
feel for and is not ready to sacrifice some of his best comforts for his 
neigbours whom ^he knows thoroughly and meet* every day, cannot 
in any way be expected to develop a feeling for the peoples of distant 
provinces whom he knows nothing about. * 

ill. 

At the first peep of day, the young Padams who have kept nightly 
watch in the tnorang go the round of the village warning the sleep)' 
people that it is time for the day’s labours to commence. * 

rhe young people who generally arrange their marriages them- 
selves leave their paternal roof as soon as they are united and set up 
a house on their own account. They are helped by the whole 
community in erecting the house, and all the necessary materials having 
been previously collected, prepared and arranged, the house is framed, 
floored, thatched, and made ready for their reception in four and twenty 
hours i 

All fines paid by criminals, all forfeitures or escheats, and whatever 
is acquired on public grounds, are stored in the treasury in the interests 
of the whole commonwealth. The public stock* of the community 
consists of pigs, poultry and other articles. The sacrifices to the spirits 
they worship become public property and the old and the infirm, who 
are maintained in the morang at the public expense, are fed og them. 

The Padams raise,- flourishing crops of buck-wheat, maize &c., 
and they scarcely ever suffer from seasons of scarcity. 

To the immediate west of the Abors, in the country watered by ih^ 
Subansitf, live the Miris, a race of people of the yellow Mongolian 
type, tall and powerfully framed, but of a slpuching gait and sluggish 
habits. The Miris have settled in large numbers in the plains at the 
foot of the Himalayas. The Hill Miris are very ingenious in 
devising many forms of scares for entrapping many wild animals, and 
all is fish that comes to their net. They do not spare even the flesh 
of the tiger which is relished as a dainty and is believed to give them 
Strength and courage. 
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IV. 

To the north-west of the Hill Miris, in a wide, richly cultivated 
valley, girt in by lofty hill* and watered by the upper course of the 
rSundri river, is said to live a tribe called the Anka Miris or Tenal, of a 
race superior in intelligence and civilisation to the other hill tribes ; 
but little is known -of them except what could be gathered from the 
reports of escaped Assamese prisoners. 

The peoples and tribes whom we have described in this article are 
as much Indians, members of a common Indian community, as we 
are. - Therefore, when wd speak or think of an Indian Poeple, an 
Indian Nation, we must not leave them out as outside of us. If we 
do, we shall fall into a grievous mistake. We ought to know more 
of these peoples and look sympathetically into their condition, into 
the good points in their character and in their habits and manners, 
and thus try to regard them as our very own. We shall soon find 
that they have much to learn from us ; but we shall also findjthat we 
have some things at least to learn from them. In this way, we must 
accustom ourselves to keep down our vanity, pride and arrogance and 
sympathise .with and learn from those who are looked down upon as 
rude and barbarous, but who with all their faults, still claim kinship 
with us as members of the samg Indian brotherhood. • 

• {To be continued.) 


The Food our Agriculturists eat : A. measure of their poverty and 

destitution. 

i. 

A measure of the poverty and destitution of the agricultural 
4>opulatiott of India may be gathered from an examination of the 
food they eat. Of the three hundred millions living #1 India, 
about two-thirds or 66 per cent, are dependent on some form of 
agriculture as the principal means of subsistence (Census Report, 
1901). Leaving out of account the rent-receiving classes who form 
about 16 per cent, the remaining fifty per centfare engaged directly 
in agriculture and a little enquiry will convince us that they foil into 
several classes according to the quality of the provisions that their 
means permit them to procure, 
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The two principal food grains of India are rice and wheat (gam). 
Rice is the predominant crop in Bengal proper, Orissa and Assam, in 
the deltas of the Madras rivers, among the hills of Chhattisgarh, along 
the belt of lowlands lying between the Western Ghats and thp sea. 
From the most southern part of the Bombay Pfssidency as far as 
Surat, and in -Lower Burma, hardly anything else is grown except 
rice. In the other provinces also, it is grown to some extent. 

The condition of the peasants of Bengal is, thanks to the Perma- 
nent Settlement, generally a little better than that of their brethren of 
the same class living in other parts of India. But the number of 
cultivators who can afford to eat the better varieties of rice in Bengal, 
or in the other rice-growing districts is very small; in fact, it is 
doubtful whether even one per cent, of their number can eat A man 0£ 
the spring rice throughout the year. 

Wheat is grown very extensively in the Punjab and the western 
districts of the United Provinces and more or less in the other 
provinces of India a' so. But very few cultivators have the means of 
enjoying this luxury for a good part the year, nay, for six months 
even. 

Keeping, then, in a section apart, the very small number of cnlti- 
vators who can afford to eat, through a fiair portion of the year, Aman 
rice, or wheat, the great majority of the Indian peasants live upon 
the coarser varieties of rice, viz., Aus, or Asu, aijd Boro, in Bengal 
and Assam ; and upon numerous varieties of millets in the other parts of 
India. This class, however, may be further divided into three broad 
sub-sections, according to the quality of their food. The first sub-section 
that we shall consider are able to obtain the better varieties of millets, but 
the next sub-section cannot afford to eat these grains even, and live with 
difficulty upon the smaller millets. The poorest class do not for a con- 
siderable portion of the year ge ( t any kind of grains at all to *eat, but 
live, as best as they can, upon the berries in the jungles and upon roots 
dug out of the earth. ‘ Half of India’s agricultural population/ as Sir 
Charles Elliot points out ‘ never know from year’s end to year’s end 
what it is to have thei^ hunger fully satisfied’ ; and, ah Mr. Irwin says, 
‘ hunger is with them very much a matter of habit.’ 

n, 

Except in Bengal proper and Assam, rice, though grown on an 
extensive area in India,, is for the common ccltivators everywhere 
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a luxury, to be enjoyed only on holidays or at the feasts given by 
the richer people, millets of various kinds forming their staple food. 
Throughout the other provinces, extensive cultivations of Juar and 
•* Bajri % ox Bajra are met with on every hand and their tall and erect 
plants growing from six to eight feet or more, with dark, green leaves, 
and carrying the grain on single, large beads jssuing out of the top of 
'the stem, greet the eye everywhere. In the midst of these crops 
are found raised platforms, from which the owner of the field, 
with the members of his family, create % hideouS din by beafng 
kerosene oil tins to scare away the birds which fall upon the 
ripe crop in flocks and work the greatest havoc to it. Together, 
these two grains form the chief food of the poorer classes during a 
large part of the yetr. When people have the choice, they eat Bajra 
in the cold weather, and Juar in the hot, as they find the former a more 
heating food.’* 

Another grain which is also somewhat widely cultivated is maize 
(Makka, Makai, Bhutta or Mekkejol) whose plant grows about 4 or 
5 feet high, with leaves much broader than those of Juar and has # 
large, bright, yellow grains arranged in roofs on beautiful, conically 
shaped cobs. It is not in very high favour as a food and its culti- 
vation is rather a laborious process ; but as it ripens and is ready for 
eating early in September when the cultivator’s stock of food-grains 
runs very low, it 4as a special value and feeds the peasaat until the 
other, the kharif or autumn crop is harvested. 

Among the poor cultivators, there is a still poorer class, and they 
constitute by far the larger section who cannot afford even to have 
these higher millets or maize for food, and who, somehow or*>ther, 
mapage to keep body and soul together on inferior and coarser grains, 
(fumerqps varieties of smaller millets called by different namest in 
the different provinces of India are very, extensively grown and furnish 
food to these highly taxed, baniya-ridden millions In Orissa, Manfiua, 
a peculiar grass-like plant, producing a coarse seed resembling rice is 
used freely by the lower classes 

, * — * — „ . A 

# The Agriculture of the United Provinces by wTfi. Moreland, i.e.s. 

e * 

f Nagii or Nachni, Kodra, Banti, &c. f in the Bombay Presidency ; Cholain, Ragi, 
Nachni, Samai, Varagu, &c«, in the Madras Presidency; Mandua (Makra), Sawan, 
Kakuu, &c.* in the Upper Provinces t Clieeua and Kaun in Bengal. 
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But we have not reached the extremity of indigence yet ; there 
are classes poorer than the poorest who cannot procure even the coarse 
millets to satisfy the cravings of hunger, and who sustain themselves 
on unwholesome and still inferior grains, which in other countries 
would perhaps be avoided even by cattle. In Bombay, “ the poorest 
eat Vari and Harik. an tyiwholesome grain and Ur id, a pulse cheaper 
than gram or Tur (Bombay Gazetteer). * In Guzerat, ‘the aboriginal 
tribes eat the coarsest grain boiled in water. Want of thrift and love 
of drink compel ‘most of* them during several months to live on 
borrowed grain, on wild fruits, berries and*roots, on game and liquor’ 
(Guzerat Gazetteer). In the United* Provinces, an unpalatable grain, 
Kodon, is grown on the higher fields of Bundlekand an 1 on the hill 
sides of Mirzapur. ‘ It is eaten by those who can get nothing belter. 
8peaking]generally, wherever Kodon is sown on a large area, it means 
that the land is poor and probably the people are poor also’ (Moreland). 
Even in Bengal and the Eastern part of it, where the cultivators 
are more prosperous 0:1 account of the jute trade, peasant households 
may be seen living in August and September on coarse millets known as 
chcena and kaun. 

III. 


One may naturally ask in wonder, Ij' rice is grown on seventy-two 
million acres of land in India, and if twenty million acres are cultivated 
to produce wheat, where do the crops grown on such extensive areas 
go ? If the cultivators forming fifty per cent, of the total population 
who grow the crops by the sweat of their brow,*who toil unremittingly 
in season and out of season, who tend the crop by day and watch it 
by night, cannot cat the fruits of^their labour, who it then that eats 
up this enormous quantity of grain ? The answer is that apart from 
the small quantity exported, the non-producing classes forming the 
middle and the higher sections of the people consume all the West par? 
of the cross leaving to the tillers of the soil only the most inferior 
grains for their share of the produ e. The cultivator has not 


only to feed numerous other people by his own labour, but he 
has to feed them with the* best and the choicest produce of his 
land, he not being allowed to retain for himself anything except 
a bare, miserable pittance. The industrial classes also are fed by ‘them, 


but make suitable Returns by a ldiug to the comforts of the cultivator, 


by supplying him with clothes to wear, with tools for his husbandry. 
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and sundry other necessaries of life But what return does the 
section of the non-producing people included in the middle classes 
and the gentry, make to the agricultural population, who feed them 
with the best products of their labour, instead of those that they hold 
nearest and dearest to their heart ? What return is made by this 
non produdiag class that live on the labour of the working population, 
by whom solely the wealth of the country is produced. The small 
returns that some of us may make them in passively helping the 
administration of the county, or, in other ways, is quite an inadequate 
return for the services we receive. It cannot be denied that we owe the 
agricultural c'asses a heavy debt ; and is it right to eat of the fruits of 
their labour, to appropriate the lion's share of them, without thinking 
aver of paying this debt ? Is it not suicidal to profess an almost complete 
disregard for the welfare, or even * the existence of the agricultural 
population ? It is the duty of every educated person to devote himself to 
the thinking out of measures calculated to raise the labouring classes from 
their chronic pauperism, from the slough of misery and destitution into 
which they have fallen, to comparative comfort and independence ; 
and it will be found that whatever he may do for the welfare of the 
peasantry would ultimately better his own condition. Every educated 
man, every lover of India, every true philanthropist is bound to seek 
the means of elevating the condition of the labouring classes who have 
no independence^ and have no savings upon which to fall back in 
times of depiession and who, therefore, die in millons when a single 
crop fails.. 

The Indian System of Training ‘Workmen for the Manuhl 
Industries : Advantages and Disadvantages : 

Some Important Suggestions. 

« 

| Concluded from page 38, Vol. I. (New Series.) $ 

a 

VIII. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES CONTRASTED. 

As we have seen, the advantages are briefly hereditary skill and 
preservation of old designs and ideals. 

(1.) But one great objection is that.no provision exists for 
imparting instruction, theoretical and practical, on any systematic 
plan or curriculum. The apprentice picks up the trade by the rule 
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of thumb methods and in quite an empirical way. The rationale of 
anything done by him is not explained, nor any method pr system 
employed in setting or explaining exercises to him. The teaching, if it be 
such, never proceeds on rational lines. In short, no attention whatever 
is paid by the, tutor, untrained and unfit for the post as he himself is, 
to the development of the apprentice’s mental powers. Unmethodical, 
crude imitation of the tutor is the rule, and training the exception. 

For the object of the tutor is commercial and not instructional. 
His, he thinks, is h shop or* a factory and not an educational class* 
room. All his efforts are directed toward^ getting remunerative or 
useful (in the literal sense of the word) work out of the apprentice. 

(a.) Thus it follows that the indigenous system prevents improve- 
ment and kills out all originality, although at the same time it would 
also follow that that system has the advantage of teaching and 
transmitting hereditary art, at a minimum c st. The system, it is 
clear, while ensuring perfection and dexterity at a minimum cost or with 
^e smallest wastage of energy, prevents competition and discourages 
improvement. The various industries have consequently been stereo- 
typed and are decaying for want of external stimulus. The son does 
not improve upon his father’s work, so that stagnation sets in, resulting 
from too close adherence to a few patterns ; and the isolation of the 
trade tends to narrowness and forbids co-operation. , 

(3.) Under the indigenous system, no provision exists for im- 
parting instruction to a number of students on any'o. ganised method. 
It provides only for a few students being grained. Inducing a few 
artizans to admit two or three *boys to their workshops would not be 

sufficient to revive the old industries or raise the artizen jelass in 

• # 

point of status. The remedy probably lies in the opening of industrial 
classes. 

But in an Industrial School, the classes must consist of a large 
nmnber of boys, some of whom* must be good, some indifferent, while 
the rest must be bad in point of capacity. All will have to learn 
together, and good boys will lose a good deal of their time in an 
Industrial School. Therefore, it is held by many that the indigenous 
Indian system of apprenticeship is superior to the Industrial School 
system, because it does not entourage any man to prefer any trade ; 
the Industrial School admitting everybody with or without the 
hereiitary aptitude of the Indian artizan. 
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{4.) The advocate of the native system, therefore, would seek to 
improve the existing system by trying to influence the artizan classes. 
Opponents of the native system argue that the artizan classes are not 
amenable to outside influence, that they would hardly accept advice 
or interference from outside, that if attempts be made to extend 
the native system in practice, caste and .class-prejudices are sure 
to stand in the way of progress. They argue that the native 
artisans, conservative and wedded to traditions as they are, would 
hardly accept suggestion or advice from 1 outside ’experts or allow 
Government interference j’ their disinclination to adopt new implements 
or new methods of production is proverbial, the result being a too close 
adherence to a few patterns and their isolation from the rest of the 
industrial world. The advocates of the indigenous system, however, 
admit the great advantage possessed by Industrial Schools over the native 
system of apprenticeship for teaching improved methods ; but they 
argue that for the teaching of existing methods of craftmanship, the 
native system can hardly be improved ; that the Industrial School 
system is not so good as the home-training ; that for the teaching of 
a son or other members of a family or of a caste, the Indian system 
is immensely superior to the Industrial School system. 

Particular trades being confined to the same families, generation 

after generations dexterity and, quickness of perception are acquired, — 

which are not easily' attainable uftder other circumstances. A crafts- 
* • ** 

man is nearly ceitain to begin with a distinct faculty for, or a leaning 
towards the hereditary • craft of his forbears, and he begins to gain 
insight into its practice from his earliest years when he plays about 
the work-room. t 0 

(5.) The advocates of the indigenous system next point out 
that the native artizans require pecuniary relief as well as expert 
guidance. What is required, say they, is sympathetic treatment and 
pecuniary help to the classes to enable them to ajlapt themselves to 
modem requirements. The weavers especially require urgent pecuniary 
support. More of less, all art-industries require assistance and encourage- 
ment, as they are in a declining condition and 89m e of them have died 
out The artizans are generally very poor ; many of them are-even 1 
unable to buy improved tools. The boys of the artizan classes who, 
as we have seen, are very poor, cannot afford to join a school where 
improved methods are taught ; or if they join, will not remain long 
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enough to complete a definite course, because they can and musi earn 
a certain amount of wages elsewhere. It follows, therefore, that the 
Indian craftsman’s poverty does not allow him to turn out sup"rior 
articles, unless they are directly ordered and partly paid for in advance; 
Under the Indian system, the question of earning a livelihood by the 
scholar is never kept .out of sight The apprentice not only learns 
the work at the master’s shop, but Is brought into contact with his 
customers. He conies to know the exact requirements of the people 
with whom he will have to deal and the prices which they will be 
prepared to pay. The native apprentice, is thus also brought into 
contact with real work made to sell in the market. 

The real secret of the poverty of the artizans jp the fact the sowcars 
or money-lenders who advance them money (i) charge very heavy 
rates of interest, (2) compel the victim to pay the raw material through 
themselves, and (3) buy themselves the finished article. The money- 
lender thus makes a triple profit (i) on the raw material supplied, (ii) 
interest on the capital advanced for food, etc., and (iii) on the finished 
aaticle which he buys himself. He thus leaves a slender margin 
of profit to the helpless debtor, with which to feed himself and his 
family. Marriage expenses, expenditure on clothes, and other outlays 
press so heavily on the struggling wretcTh as to make him practically 
his purchased slave. When tl^ artizan -debtor finds it impossible 
to do without his money -lender, his previous debt rains his credit 
with other money-lenders, while the former becomes more and more 
exacting under a firm belief that he has become an indispensable 
man. 

Thus, pecuniary support and encouragement are both especially 
required because competition is hard and the workmen or artizan is “ a 
helpless being”, wholly without capital. For he does not know the” 
nsarkets„and is unable to find out the places where there is likely to be a 
demand. He has been, reduced to serfdom by the merciless middleman 
(the money-lender), and yet his hereditary skill deserves to be saved 
horn the certain destruction that hangs over it. No country can 
boast 0 if such patient and exquisite art- work j nor can machinery 
compete ia some branches at least, such as wood-carving and if 
pecuniary support and encouragement are not forthcoming, the 
'• historical Inlian arts” will be an “ extinct species," 
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Exhibitions are useful only in creating an occasional demand for 
high-class workmanship which, at present, commands no patronage 
1 owing to the importation of more giudy, more showy, and less costly 
paterials from abroad. They have in a away proved to be the only 
“ pick-me-ups’' in the last stage of existence of high indigenous art. 

w. two cusses or Indian hanp-jndustnies. 

(A.) The First Class of ^Iand-Industries or High-Class 

Art- ware. 

1 • 

Manual industnal education of the higher class in India consists 
in the production of high-class art-wares such as shawls and other 
embroidery, brocades, wood-carving gold and silver jewellery and 
ivory-carving, repousje work in silver, copper or brass, gold and silver 
thread, lace-work, &c„ carpet weaving, silk and cotton quilts and 
saris, clay figures, carved and inlaid furniture, . old and silk bordered 
dhotis, ceramaic work, etc., etc. 

The above require no regular Industrial Schools, but must be 
confined to caste-guilds. Authorities like Sir George Birdwood have 
held that by imitating European arts* the special industries of 
India have suffered. And it has been fouud that Indian arts when 
taught in Industrial schools to the sons of artizan^ deteriorate in 
quality by the introduction of foreign designs in the details of the 
work. The existing methods of Industrial Schools are too Europeanised 
to he of anv use in improving the really indigenous art or in edu- 
cating “ hereditaiy” craftsmen on their own lines. Thus, although 
drawing is useful everywhere, Povntcr’s plates or foreign examples 
vitiate the taste of the 1 Indian craftsman : and in the midst of his 

c , e 

conventional, totonustic, symbolic or Puranic designs, he puts in 
scraps from Gothic arches, French scrolls, or Corinthian foliage to 
•produce an incongruous hybrid too repulsive to command any sale. 

Thus, for the production of high-cl&ss In han art-ware , the natiye 
system is immensely superior to the average Industrial School. That 
system can be extended in practice under the supervison of a qualified 
Director of Art, who while car ful in preserving the time-honoured 
indigenous designs and ideals will yet be able ti iuggest modifications 
having 'reference to the demand ba£ed on utility and suitability of 
, the decorations to a European or American drawing-room. For 
instance, instead of the bridegroom’s stool, he may advise the adaptation 
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of the lady's footstool, or -the little tea-poy so much in demand in the 
West. Instead of chadder, he may advise the manufacture of a square 
table-cloth, and instead of a betel-box, he will requisition a lady's,, 
glove-box end so on. * 

The above has reference to export trade ; but export trade from 
the outset must be on a comparatively* extensive scale and involves 
the adoption of a line of policy necessitating the creation of middle- 
men, or as an alternative, an extensive staff of commercial 
correspondents and foreign agents. Again, in the developments of 
the export trade in Indian art- ware, frequent changes may be required 
to be introduced into the patterns ( cf. the case of the textile trades, 
for example) to obtain any continuous demand leg the fabrics. Agon, 
Indian hand-industries being more or less in a decadent condition, 
skilled workers, whether in wood, metal or the textile trades, are not 
very numerous, and additions to their numbers can be made only very 
slowly. Therefore, the development of the internal trade seems to be 
a more urgent necessity ; and when some measure of success has 
been attained in that direction — it might be feasible or desirable to 
extend the field of operations and attempt to establish an export trade. 

We can best explain the above by one or two concrete examples : 
(a) The cotton print industry of Masulipataru is a declining 
industry ; the best work is only turned out' to order, and there are 
two or three families who can make the traditional hand-painted 
designs of Persian origin for which Masulipatam is famous. In every 
house of the cotton printers, however, there are stores of old blocks, no 
longer used, much more beautiful in design ’and execution than those 
now in use for the block.-prmted patterns, in the South-Kensington 
Museum, there are specimens of old Indian cotton-prints of still more 
beautiful design. ’ * ’ 

• A qualified Art-Director would have no difficulty in utilising these 
materials and teaching the workmen to design hand-printer's an l 
block-printer’s curtains, hanging*, furniture coverings, which would 
compete both in price and quality with first-class European art-work. 
A great deal of cott<5m-printng is now done by hand, instead of by 
machine in Europe ; and in art work of this description, the cheapness 
of living in India would give the hereditary- skill of the native workman 
an immense advantage over the European workman. 
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(b) With reference to the textile trodes : — In Scandinavia at the 
present day, the peasant-woman not only weaves by hand all the 
household linen, but actually spins the thread she uses for sewing. At 
I.yonsMhe hand-weaving industry in silk is even r*>w an important one. 
If this is the state of things in Europe , it is obvious that their is still 
great hope for the hand-weaver in In<lia, whose skill is so great that 
with a loom w'hich is 50 to 100 per cent, less effective than the 
f uropean hand-looni, he has still been able to maintain a struggle 
against the most scientific pQwer-looms in Europe. 

Therefore, to meet the stress of Western competition, the Indian 
artizan with his infinite hereditary skill must remain a han '-worker ; 
he is to strive no Jonger to compete with machinery, but (1) his 
eifergies must be directed into channels where machinery is of little use ; 
and ( 2 ) secondly where necessary, he is to be supplied with good tools 
and taught methods of production in which advantage is taken of our 
increased knowledge of the properties of matter. He must be supplied 
with the best raw materials purchased in the cheapest markets and the 
finished product is to be sent direct to the places where it may be 
found to be in ready demand. In this way, -by a uniting art with 
commercial intelligence may a nourishing community of Indian 
artizan* be established and the cause of high-class Indian Art pro- 
moted. 

1 (B) 

T#e Second Ci.ass of Indian Hand-Industries. 

Under this class we may mention modern industiies to counteract 
the influx of foreign imports, such as soap-making, butter-making, 
match-making, tin-work, leather-work, paper, thread, candles, etc. 

<- The >- first class of hand-industries, as we have just seen, comprise 
the chief or the more important art-crafts. ^ 

The second class of industries supply the daily wants of the people 
and are capable of being developed into home-factories. They will, 
when properly managed, arrest the flood' of imported German stuff 
which has overwhelmed every Indian householcTmcluding the bumble 
huts of the poorest of the poor. If we can stop this excessive import 
and encourage local industries, we should have fecund the golden 
key to the salvation of the Indian artizan. 
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We have already referred to the importance of Exhibitions as 
creating an occasional demand for high-class workmanship — for the 
chief art-Crafts already mentioned. But exhibitions are not an an* 
mixed blessing. Exhibitions will be of great value to Ityiia, if- 
instead of exposing the trade secrets of high-class workmanship 
to the machinations of .accomplished western imitators, their, i. e. 
European cheap wares are exhibited ill India with working models 
of the machinery and tools they use, with a view to help on the 
second class of our hand-ifldustries, — the minor industries which supply 
the daily wants of our people. But better still, it would be desirable to 
buy hand-machines for hire or “ Aionthly payment sale’' amongst the 
advanced communities, such as Rarsis, Bhoras &c. Singer’s sewing 
machine is an excellent instance in point. Theit is at present hardly 
a tailor in urban bazars who does not use this machine. Small lathes, 
spinning machines (home-spiiming is nearly an extinct industry in 
India), looms , brass-foundries , soap-making-hand-machines, candle-hand- 
machines, and a host of such modern, improved mechanisms will be a 
blessing to India. 

In this way, candles, brushes, pencils, slates, soap, matches, 
cheap paper, buttons, toys, tin-boxes, tin-spoons, combs, glass-beads 
of the rough sort, glass -bangles, imitation jewellery, ink-bottles, inks, 
cheap hand-bangles, twine, thread, brass and coppefwire, bottled oils 
(like castor oil, linseed oil, salad oil), tapes, and & number of such 
things of every-day use can easily by prepared in India to stop the 
overflooding of our homes with German add Austrian stuffs. Lord 
Ripon's Resolutions on the purchase of local manufactures will supply 
a long list. . . 

* X. CONCLUSION. • ' 

Thus, we come to the following conclusions . 
a (i) There is need for educating Indian artizans in their hereditary 
crafts, — under expert technical as well as commercial guidance with 
a view to the production of special Indian high-class art-ware to suit 
modern requirements. 

Such educations to be confined to the hereditary craftsmen or 
the caste-guilds where such exist. In this way alone, may the dis- 
advantages of the indigenous system be combated and all its advantages 
conserved, these advantages being, as we have seen,— ....... 
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( i ) Thoroughness of training ; 

(« ) Limitation in the number of apprentices to each craftsman ; 

(Hi) Specialisation ; 

•* ( ip ) Hereditary aptitude ; 

. ( v ) Instruction in the business of the trade as . well os the 
technique ; 

( vi ) inexpensive and practical training ; 

( vii ) Early familiarity with the tools of the trade ; 

(viii ) Preservation of old designs and ideals ; 

( ix ) Training obtainable by the poorest. 

(a) The other conclusion is that a class of men, who may aptly be 
called u modem’' artizans, have to be trained in what may be called 
the “ modem” industries. The hereditary industries are to be confined to 
the hereditary craftsmen ; but the modern ones are to be thrown open 
to sons of “ advanced races. ” These modem-trained artizans will 
become soap-makers, candle-makers, match-makers, •glass-blowers, 
braziers, pencil-makers, brush-makers, oil-pressers, sugar-refiners, hand- 
loom weavers, hand-mill spinners, calico-hand- working- roller-printers, 
and so on, and so on. 

The hereditary craftsmen require no regular schools ; but the 
modem artizans would require for their training institutions like the 
Victoria Jubilee Industrial School of Bombay. 

These modern' artizans can alone counteract the overjlooding oj 
Indian homes with imported foreign stuffs. 

t. 

(Concluded.) 

Hindu Practices in the Punjab. 

I. GENERAL. 

4 Of all the districts of the Punjab, those bordering ou the Jamna 
to the east of the Province, and those lying in the hills o f Kangra 
are the ones where pebplc have turned to foreign creeds in the 
smallest numbers and in which therefore one may hope to find 
Hinduism least corrupted. Thus, there is Hinduism as it exists in the 
villages of the Delhi territory ; then, there is the Hinduism of the hills 
f. e. of the Panjab Himalayas which has some distinguishing marks of its 
own; ' And lastly, there is the Hinduism on the frontier. Thus, Hindu 
practices are found to vary under special conditions in- different 
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localities, so that the atharas practised by the people of one part may 
not bind the people in another and distant part of the country. 
By way of illustration we may refer to a practice which undoubtedly 
involves a cardinal idea of Hinduism, — the practice of Hindus re9eiving* 
religious servjce at the hands of Brahmans. Now, although, geneially 
speaking, this is so, still we must not forget that nearly all Sikh 
Villagers reverence the Brahman and "make use of him almost . as 
jreely as their Hindu neighbours. And yet a Sikh is not a Hindu. 
Again, the Jail? priests tire invariably Brahman. Many tribes of 
converted Mussulmans retain and fee Brahmans as a matter of course ; 
while some actually employ them to conduct their marriages after the 
Hindu ceremonial, only adding the Mahomedan ritual as a legal 
precaution. There is a class of Mussulman BrAhmans who minister 
solely to Mahomedans. Whilst every impure caste or outcaste tribe, 
however low its position, has its own priests of undoubted Brahman 
origin, though they have, by associating with their clients, cut 
themselvs off from the society of their unpolluted fellows. [Thus, 
in Bengal, Brahmans who serve castes below the Navasakhas are 
calls Varna Brahmans and are degraded. They will eat kanchi food 
in the houses of their respective jajmans i. c. of the persons whom 
they serve as priests. The higher castes will not take water from them. 
Their rank varies according to the castes whom they* serve, but the 
Vyasokla Brahmans who are the priests of the* Chasi Kaibartas rank 
lowest, as their own Jajmans even will not eat in their houses.] 

II. HINDUISM ON THE PANJAD FRONTIER AND ON THE PANJAB. 

• 

On the frontier and in Western districts of the Panjab, the Hindus 
are exceedingly lax in the observance of the ceremonies and caste 
restrictions, drinking water from skin bags, and even from the hands 
of a Mussalman, carrying about and even eating cooked food at*R 
public oven, -eating flesh in Company with Mussalmans, shaving the 
scalp-lock, selling shoes, and doing a multitude of things which an 
orthodox Hindu will shrink from. £xcept in their temples, they 
hhve no idols at all. No one, in fact, ever sees anything of their 
worship. *** 

This laxity is the more peculiar, as the mass of the Hindus cm 
the frontier belong to the mercantile castes, who are, in the east and 
centre of the province, proverbially strict in their observance of 
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religious and caste rules, ranking second in this respect only to the 
Brahmans themselves But the fact is that till the English annexed 
the Panjab, the Hindus existed only by sufferance in the frontier 
‘districts, and being' compelled to keep their # faith in the background, 
naturally grew lax in its observance. Till quite lately, ‘'unmentionable 
indignities were inflected upon the Hir.dv? of the Terajat ! Local 
sayings are not wanting ter’ express contempt for tie Hindu arid 
especially for the Hindu trader of the West, who is called a kirar, 
which is about a synonym for a toward. 'Thus, tile Pathans say, — 
t'The Pathan eats his enemy, the Hindu, bis friend.” Again, “ Don’t 
trust a crow, a dog, or a kirar even when asleep.” These kirars of 
the lower Indus worship Sri-Krishna, this being the only part of the 
Panjab west of Delhi where Krishna is geneially venerated. The 
Hindus of the Indus also very generally worship the river itself. They 
also revere a hero who ‘is said to have rescued them from Mahomedan 
oppressions. Then, there are also the Hindus who are followers of 
Baba Nanak called Nanaki Sikhs, as distinguished from Singhi Sikhs 
who are the followers of Guru Govind. Thus, in the east, the Brahmans 
have been quite thrown into the background as spiritual guides of 
the people J)y the priests of the local sects, namely, the Gossains of the 
Krishna-worship, the Shahi .Gurus of the Nanaki Sikhs, and the 
Thakur Gurus of the river-worshippers. But the Western Brahmans 
are utterly ignorant of their faith and seldom have knowledge 
sufficient even to enable them to perform their persunal observances 
aright. 

HINDU SECTS IN THE PHN4SB, 

The three great orthodox sects* of Vaishnava, Saiva, and Sakta, 
are not known even by name to the Panjab peasantry , who know 
nothing ^further than that they are Hindus. But there is hardly a 
peasant who, if asked to name the deity whom he most reveres, yvill 
not st once name ihe^Suraj Dcveta, the Sun-God, and explain that 
he made every thing. The Nanaki Sikhs are said to be Vaihnavas but 
the true Sikhs (called Govidi or Singhi Sikbs) incline to Saivisih. 
Govind Singh himself, however, was a devotee oY Durga. 

The Banyas of the plains, or at least the Hindu Agarwalas who 
include such a large portion of them, are said to be Vaishnavas though 
the*vi!lage,temples of Siva are very commonly built by Banyas. 
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The Brahmans are certainly Vaishnavas, as a rule, when they have 
any sect at all. 

In the Hissar and Sirsa districts are a class of Hindus called 
Bishnois, who abstain entirely from animal food and have a. peculiarly • 
strong regard for animal life, refusing as a rule to accompany a sporting 
party. They are exclusively [carpenters by caste, though they often 
Abandon the caste name nnd describe themselves simply as Bishnois. 
They are good cultivators and marry only among themselves. They 
are more particular about’ ceremonial purity than even the strictest 
Hindu. But in their marrrige ceremonies, they mingle Mahomedan 
with Hindu forms, verses of the Koran being read as well as passages 
of the Sastras, and the phera ceremony or the circumambulation. of 
the saerwd fire is omitted They bury their .deed at full length 
("usually at the threshold of the house itself or in the adjoinifig 
cattle shed), or in a sitting pos ure like the Hindu sannyasis. Their 
priests are appartntly drawn from among tlnmselves ; and are divided 
into the regular or celebate class, and the secular clergy. Their 
priesthood is not hereditary. 

Then, there is another class of Panjab Hindus who are called 
Sham sis, because they are followers of a sainted Mahomedan leader 
Shams Tabriz. .These, notwithstanding their strong leaning towards 
the tenets of Mahomet, still conform to most of the observances of 
Hinduism and are accepted as Hindus by their Hindu neighbours. 
They bury their dead, instead of burning them. They are chiefly drawn 
from the artizan and menial castes, though a good many Khatrisjaxe 
said to belong to this sect. Besides the Shamsis, there is another class 
of IJindus called Su/lanis, who are followers* of a’sainted Mahomedan 
leader whose real name .was Saiyed Ahmad but who is more popularly 
known as Sahlii Samar Sultan or the generous prince Sarwar. Bis 
principal shrine is at Nighaka in the Hera Ghazi Khan district and 
contains^ besides the trunk of the saint and his wife, a shrine to Baba 
Nanak and a temple to Vishnu, thus exemplifying the extraordinary 
manner in which religious practices and observances are intermingled 
in the Panjab. The shrine is celebrated throughout the Province and 
thousands of pilgrims' from all parts, Hindu, Sikh and Mussalman attend 
the aunual fair which is held there. A very considerable proportion of 
the Hindu ' village population, and especially of the women of the 
Amritsar, Jallundar and Ambala divisions (excepting Simla and Kabgra) 
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and of Northern Patiala are Sultanis. These are specially lax in the 
observance of their religion, and unlike other Hindus who will eat 
meat at all, they scrupulously abstain from the flesh of animals killed 
* after the Sikh fashion by the single stroke of the sword ; and will, 
indeed, only eat after the halal or the MaLomedon cerenjony of cutting 
the throat of the living animal. 

The Sultanis and Shan, sis already described are sects of Hindus 
following Mussalman leaders. But the Lai Dasi Hindus would 
appear to be a sect of Mussalmans who approach to Hinduism. The 
sect was founded by Lai Pits, a Mco of Alwar, who though like all 
Mcos, a Mussalman by faith, followed again, like all Meos, Hindu 
observances. The worship consists chiefly in repeating the name of 
Ram. Yet Lai Dss is considered to be a Mussalman Pir. The Lai 
Dasis are generally Hindu banyas and carpenters. 

III. HINDUISM IN THE NANJAB HIMALAYAS. 

The Hinduism of the Panjab Himalayas differs considerably from 
that of the plains. Almost every village has its own temple and 
the priesis are generally drawn from among the people themselves , 
Brahmans seldom officiating. Idols are almost unknown, or where 
found consist of an unknown stone. Each temple has its own feasts 
also ; and on all such occasions sheep or goats are sacrificed and 
eaten, much hill-beer is drunk -and the people amuse themselves with 
dances. Sacrifice of animals is a universal religious rile and is made 
at weddings, funerals, festivals, harvest time, on beginning ploughing, 
and on all sorts of occasions for purposes of purification, propitiation, 
or thanksgiving. 

The*every-day .worship of the hillmen is confined to the genii of 
the trees and rocks,, to local spirits or demons, variously known as 
devaias or godlings, to dcris or female divinities, to local saints, to 
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genii of the hill-tops or high places, to wood-fairies, to snake-gods etc. 
The water-courses, the sprouting seeds, the ripening ears' are all in 
charge of separate genii who must be duly propitiated. 

The above represents the every-day worship of the hill-men ; 
but still the greater gods of Hinduism are not c SRrepresented in the 
Panjab' Himalayas. There are the usual Thakurdwatas sacred to 
Vishnu in some of His forms, and Sivalayas dedicated to Shiva ; and 
there are a class of. Hindu ascetics called Raths who bore/heir ears in 
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honour of Shiva, and are to be found in unusual numbers in the Panjab 
Himalayas. But still tlu higher gods an little regarded by the people, 
or at aiy rate by those of the villages. 

IV. RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS IN THE PANJAR. 

» 

Religious festivals play a great part in the life of the Panjab 
peasant $ indeed, they form his chief holidays, and on these occasions, 
men, and still more women and children, don their best and collect in 
great numbers, and after the offering has boei) made enjoy the excite- 
ment of looking at one another. . Besides the great Hindu festivals, 
every shrine, Hindu or Mussalmau, small or great, has its fairs held 
at fixed dates, which attract worshippers more or less according to its 
renown. Some of these fairs, such as those at Thaneswar on the 
occasion of eclipse, those of Bawa Farid at Pakpattan, and of Sakhi 
Sarwar (as above described) at Nighaka are attended by very many 
thousands of people, and elaborate police arrangements are made for 
their regulation. 

Besides these, there arc two festivals which are peculiar to the 
villages, as they are not observed in the town. There is the little 
Dew all festival of the villagers, — which is the ordinary Devvali or the 
feast of lamps of the Panjab villagers. The house is fresh plastered 
throughout for the occasion, and the family lights lamps and sits up all 
night to receive the pitris or the ancestors who arc supposed to visit the 
house on the Dewali night. 

Then, there is the Govanihan Dewali, in which Sri-Krishna is wor- 
shipped in His capacity of cowherd ; and this, all owners of cattle 
should observe. The women make a Govanihan of cow-dung, which 
consists of Krishna lying oil His back surrounded by little cottage 
loaves of dung to represent mountains (in which arc stuck stems o{ 
gn*ss withj.ufts of cotton or rag on the top, for trees), and by little dung- 
balls for cattle, watched by dungmen dressed in bits of rag. On this 
are put the churn stuff and five whole sugar-canes and some parched 
rice, and a lighted lamp in the middle. The cowherds are then tailed 
* in and they salute the whole and are fed with rice and sweets. The 
Brahman then takes the sugarcane and eats a bit ; and till then no one 
must cut, press or eat cane. Rice-nilk is then given to the Brahmans 
and thfe bullocks have their horns dyed and get extra well-fed. 
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V, FASTS AMONG TNE FAN JAB VILLAGERS. 

Fasts arc not much observed by the villagers, except the great 
annual fasts j and not even those by the young man who works in 
the P.elds and cannot afford to go hungry. But sugar, butter, milk, 
fruits and wild seeds, and anything that is not technically grain may 
be eaten, so that the abstinence is not very severe. 


The Story of our First Indian Baronet. 

Our story shall be the story of Sir Jamsctjee Jejeebhoy, the first 
Indian baronet, a member of that enterprising race, the Parsees, and a 
man whose success was all the more wonderful inasmuch as he was 
altogether a self-mafie man. Jamsctjee Jejeebhoy w r as born in Bombay, 
in *783, of the proverbial “ poor but respectable parents $ ” and being 
left an orphan in his childhood, he experienced the miseries of actual 
want. He received but a minimum of schooling and while quite a 
little boy, he had to work for his living in a merchant’s office. But 
Jamsetjee was not the kind of boy who would settle dow n to copying 
letters and writing out invoices ; and at the age of sixteen, he deter- 
mined to become his own master. His spirit of enterprise prompted 
him to the career of a travelling merchant ; and with such petty funds 
as, W'itli the help of friends, he t could get together, he left his native city 
at that early age. Making his way to Calcutta, he went from there to 
China on small commissions — a bold enterprise, indeed ; for China was 
but little known in those days, and the young traveller had to face all 
risks on his own responsibility. But his boldness was rewarded ; for 
the enterprise prospered, and before long, he was travelling backwards 
and fonvards between India and China, disposing of his own merchandise 
in either country. In 1804, the vessel that carried him and his wares 
Was captured by the French, with w hom England was then at war, and 
young Jamsetjee w r as landed by his captors absolutely penniless at .the 
Cape of Good Hope, which was then a Dutch possession. Some 
charitable Dutch ladies put some of their guilders together to send the 
unfortunate Indian back to his native land, and there at the age of 
twenty-one, he had to begin life afresh. Undaunted by misfortune, 
the young Parsee at once renewed his voyages to China, and with his 
increased experience, was so succcsful in his business that in a very 
few years be was one of the richest Parsees in Bombay. 
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In the days of his wealth, he remembered the days of his poverty, 
and he blessed his native city with an immensity of private benevolence 
and public munificence. He was a leader of men and his public spirit 
was such that he was rewarded with a knighthood in 1842 and with a 
baronetcy in 1^58. He died in 1877, at the advanced age of 94, and 
left behind him the meynory of a man who had done well for himself 
and for India. 

The above account is taken from Mr. Glyn Barlow's 'Industrial 
India ,* a work wTiich shoulcl be in the hands of every young man who 
loves his country and is anxious to do something in the way of making 
India industrially great. Mr. Barlow supplements the account given 
above with the following remarks : 

"Numerous examples could be given of living Industrialists in Indjp 
who have been particularly successful in small ways. It would be 
possible, for example, to name a rich old man, still living, who was a 
bullock-driver’s son and who began life as a common coolie. In the 
days of his childhood he used often to cut firewood in his jungle and 
bring his shoulder-load to town for sale, and from this he rose to taking 
up small contracts for cutting timber. From this he gradually acquired 
a small patch of jungle of his own, and eventually with coolies and 
carpenters in hi^ employ, he evolved such a paying business that now, 
in his old age of leisured ease, he is a well-to-do man, possessed of a 
large house and lands, and a goodly store of thousand^ of rupees. 

“ Any one who strolled round the Madras Exhibition of 1903-4, 
chatting with the exhibitors or their agents, coufd learn the stories of 
numerous small industrialists,— carpenters, locksmiths, dairymen, leather- 
workets, soap-boilers, candle-makers, and the like,' who had already 
turned the corner of lh<?ir respective industries, and had begun to 
receive goodly rewards. There is plenty of room in ^he ir^dustriaj 
world ; but the industrialist must bear in mind that industrial success is 
no<? won in^a moment, and that there is often a long and thorny path 
# to be travelled before the industrialist turns the corner into the high 
way of success. He should bear in mind that the public will seldom 
buy a new article as^pon as it appears ; and although the industrialist 
thinks, perhaps night and day, of hjs industry, many a night and day 
will very likely pass before the public so much as hear about it, or at 


* Published by G. A. Nateson, & Co., Esplanade Row, Madras. Price Re. 1-8 as. 
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least, before they pay it any practical attention. One man here and one 
man there Will try the new production ; and then gradually, if it supplies 
a real want , one man and another who have tried it will recommend 
it tcf their friends, the demand will grow, and at last the enterprise will 
have tjjj^ied the corner of a dead loss, and will begin to <pay. A great 
deal of patience and perseverance may be necessary before the profit 
comes in ; but if the industrialist has assured himself that his 
enterprise is really a good one , his patience and perseverance will very 
likely reap a rich reward. ^Too many a promising industry has failed 
because its organisers have failed to provide for those early weeks or 
months, or even years, during which a business may very probably be 
working at a loss. They buy the necessary plant or appliances, start 
v/ork, and expect to make a profit at once ; and if they are disappointed 
in their expectation, they are obliged to give up their undertaking, 
because their capital is at a end. Even though they could find more 
money if they would, the chances are that they will be so seriously 
discouragd that they will regard the enterprise as a failure and will 
voluntarily close their business. Industrialists, therefore, will do well 
to work upon the following piece of advice. “ Be sure not to start an 
enterprise before its soundness is assured ; but once having started it, 
be sure not to abandon it till its soundness is disproved. 


Bengali as Spoken by the Bengalis — II. 

[Continued from page 17, Vol I. No. 1 . 1 
In ' the last number* the standard dialect of Bengali literatnre was 
compared with the .colloquial dialect of Calcutta, but before the dialects 
spoken in tbe other districts of Bengal are considered, another branch of 
the literary dialect, generally known as Mussulman! Bengali, demands 
oar attention. It is the language of not a very insignificant part' of 
the current literature of Bengal and the number of readers of the books 
published in this dialect is considerable ; while, if we take into consideration 
the large namber of onr fellow-countrymen who take an interest in these 
boolw— who listen to them with attention and reverence, if unable to 
read themselves — we see that ignorance in this branch of the literary 
i tinlnnf. would make onr knowledge about a large section of onr country- 
men sadly incomplete. Fifty-two por cent, of the total population of Bengal 
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proper and two-thirds of the people of Eastern Bengal are Mahomedans ; 
and except the small number, generally belonging to the upper classes, 
who have received western education, the vast majority of these people 
scarcely read, or care for books published in any other language. In the 
Eastern districts, where the greater portion of the agricultural popula- 
tion are Alahomedans, one may often hear in the villages the^r books 
read, or rather chanted, and eagerly listened to, by the cultivators when 
they can snatch a little leisure from their hard labours. Though the majority 
are illiterate, still in every village there are a few who have received a 
little knowledge of the three R’s, from the*village Gurumthatayx , and 
perhapB a little smattering of Persian and Arabic from the village 
Monlvi. 

The books published in this language are generally either stories of 
the nature of those in the Arabian Nights, or religious books, and their 
subject-matter is often borrowed directly or indirectly from Arabic and 
Persian sources. The literature includes several poetical works by poets 
of considerable skill and ability ; and also very good translations of Arabic 
and Persian religious books, which are sometimes edited with notes 
and translations in this language. In recent years, a number of books 
in other subjects also have been written by new authors and a fresh 
development and steady progress of this jpranch of the literature of Ben- 
gal is plainly perceptible. If this gradual development goes on, there 
can be no doubt that Mussulmani Bengali will possess, before .long, a 
good and powerful literature of its own. * 

In 1902, fifty-nine books were published in this language, of which 
17 were stories, 23 were on religious subjects, and 19, on miscellaneous 
matters.* Of the thirty-four .books published in 1903, ll were 
stories, 1 8, religious books and the rest dealt with miscellaneous 
subjects.! # ^ 

e A specimen of Mussulman! Bengali extracted from a book named 
Akhlakal Aolia or the lives of saints is given below with a translation, 
and a glossary of the Arabic and Persian words. 


* Calcutta Gazette, September 24, and December 17 of 1902 and March 18, 

1903, . . 

t Calcutta Gazette, June 17, September 17, and December 16 of 19*3 and 
March 2, 1904. 
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TRANSLATION. 

The Prophet Moses pays a visit to a friend of God. 

It is written in the books that on a certain day, the prophet Moses 
(God’s mercy be on him) made this prayer before God, “ 0 my.*Lord, 
holy and gracious, please show me a friend of yonrs.” The Lord having 
heard this prayer of Moses, issued this-* order, “Listen to my words, 

0 Moses, you will meet with such a man on the Kahatur hill.” On 

receiving this order of God / Moses went to the hill of Kahatur and met 
there a person whose whole body was full X wounds. He had no hands 
to catch hold of any object, nor any feet to walk ; he had no "eyes 
and no strength to speak. On seeing this, Moses went close to him and on 
listening attentively discovered that though in this wjetched state, the saint 
was singing the praises of God with a pure and contented heart. Mo&s 
then asked him, “ For what gifts from God do you praise Him ? There 
are^ounds on your whole body and no part of it is sound.’* On hearing 
this, he replied to Moses, “ For two things do 1 return thanks to 
God : first, I can pray to Him by my mouth, and secondly, the Lord 
dwells in my mind for ever. Because these blessings have been 
granted me, therefore, I praise Him/’ Moses again asked, “How 
long have you Jbeen in this condition ?” “ For a hundred years,” 

said he. “Had you,” asked Moses/ “during this time a desire 
for anything ? ” “Two things I wished for,” said he, ‘first, to have a 
sight of Moses, and secondly, to drink cold water. 3 ’ “u friend,” said 
Moses, “ both these things have been obtained by you : I am the Prophet 
Moses, please to look at me and I, will search for water for you.” Saying 
this, Moses went some distance in search of water. Now, God ordered 
the angel of Death \o taka away his life and Israel (the angel) 
having done so, the holy man expired. Many wild anignals came and 
tore his body to pieces and devoured all the flesh. In the meantime* 
looses, on coming back with *water, was awe-struck at this sight, and 
began to mourn for him with lamentations and raising his hands made 
this prayer to God, “ Hear me, my Lord, holy and divine Creator ! does a 
friend behave in this way towards a friend ? ” Then, this voice came from 
the Lord, “ What ytOtoay, 0 Moses, is right. But that person who setting 
aside the love for me, sets his desire upon any other thing of this world, 

1 destroy in this fashion”. 
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Glossary. 

t4TO— an epithet often joined with the names of the Deity; also a title by which 
kings and great men are addressed, similar to majesty, highness, lordship, worship &c. 
.C?tW— friend, interview, pay a visit. Wftrft — word, sjtfl •tft— • the Prophet, 

Mose£- — May God have mercy on him ; the full form of the 

phrase is 'Salla allah alayhi wa Sal lam’ the blessing and peace of God be upon him : 
<f fell— prayer. WtUtS STMtS— before God. wft— »0< *ft*— pure, holy ; 
kind, beneficent, to me. HttW — supplication, prayer. — the Lord. 

TOtft— 1 God’s word. westH— a person, \5ftt*— whole. body. SHH— wound, 

fiftf— thing. Itfl— path. fftTftW— present. 3ft<5^-strength. * — near, close, 

ft* ft* — doer of good deeds, benevolent. 5t*— pure. Of 91— heart. return- 

ing thanks to God, acknowledging His favours, praising Him for His benefits 
fttftpS— good things, boon, blessing, riches. TO* -body. STCft— voice. — 

constantly, lit : with every breath, gain. silnsj— desire, finrft— sight, vision. 

ftWT— always. WtfWW-^reverend person, friend. * 31 — to take away life. *ft 

— ^ife. *tC»J*»t the angel of death. ft— order. Wftfttt*!— Israel, the angel 

of death. ftftHft — saint. e*t® — death, — having a good name or reputa 

tion. WlWft— wonder. ftftlUtS— prayer. holy. TO— Lord, creator.^ ^if? 

®t*H — God, the divine creator. deed, conduct. ftt'SVftf — voice. ^TO'® — love, 

friendship. C*t?tT— ■desire. — in this way. 

It will be observed that there is a paucity of pure Sanskrit words 
and a profusion of pure Arabic and Persian words in the above extract ; 
and that where in the standard literary dialect of Bengal, a word from 
Sanskrit would have been us6d, a word from the sfster language of 
Arabia or of Persia ha% taken its place ; and it is evident that some of the 
words so borrowed are not perfectly intelligible to the classes for whom 
these books are meant. The result is that the insufficiently educated or 
uneducated cultivators who read or hear these read out to them have often 
to remain satisfied with th$ general purport of a passage, they being unable 
to grasp the actual ‘ meaning. There aro also vfords in the above extract 
in the form in which they occur in the spoken language of the 
^agricultural classes of Bengal, specially of the eastern part of it where 
the Mahomedan element is predominant ; and the construction of the 
sentences follow in some cases the order in use among them, but tiie 
general structure of the language is the same as that of the standard 
literary dialect of Bengal. 

The Mahomedan Literary Association of Bengal and some other 
similar ‘Mahomedan Societies are trying to suppress this form of the 
literary dialed and to substitute in its place the staniard literary Bengali; 
and very good books have been written by educated Mussulmans, which 
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have taken their place by the side of the best books produced by their 
Hindu countrymen, it is no doubt a very desirable state of things 
that our Mussulman fellow-countrymen should take part in the culture 
of their native language, and this would, no doubt, draw tighter the # 
bonds of unity between toe different sections of the people of B»n,al. * 
Our Mahometan brethren, however, should think twice \ efore they decide 
to abolish the Mussalmani literary dialoct which is better understtod by the 
agricultural classes thaif the standard ^Sanskritized form. Bo long, 
books in Mussulmani Bengali have been written by persons with a very 
limited education and by Moulvis versed in the sacred languages, but 
hardly any one "with a western education bas turned his attention to it. 
Our educated Mahomedan countrymen woftild do well, we think, if, 
besides cultivating the standard literary Bengali, they try to improve 
upon the present form of the Mussulmani dialect by weeding out the 
harder and comparatively unfamiliar Arabic and Persian words and 
substituting in tneir place words in more generalise, and employ this 
form of the dialect as a medium for imparting education to their 
co-religionists belonging to the agricultural classes. 

It is a deplorable fact that the bulk of the people of Bengal, whether 
Hindu or Mussulman, are illiterate. It was found at the last Census 

that in every 1000 Hindu males, 127 were literate, and in the same 

number of females, 6 ; while “ the Mahomedans are much more backward 
and the proportion who can read and write is barely half as great as 
amongst Hindus. In every 1000 males, only 68 are literate, and in every 
1000 females, only 2 ” ( Census Beport , 1901). When we bear in mind 

that the only test of literacy was the ability to both read and write, 

we come to realiso the wretched condition of education' amongst 
our countrymen, seeing that only a small fraction • of the number 
who were passed as literate have received any* education worth the 
name, the majority possessing only an acquaintance with the merest 
rudiments of learning. It is due to a certain extent to tho want of suit- 
able education that, with a land as fertile as afiywhero in the world, the 
Indian cultivator is unable to raise as much crop out of a plot of land 
a& bis brethren of tho same class in other civilised countries. He cannot, 
without the necessary * education, appropriate fot his own use the 
improvements in methods^ agriculture suggested by science, nor can 
he use the store of knowledge derived from the experience of agricul- 
turists of other countries. • • 

# In Bengal proper, there are about 22 millions of Mahomedans (as 
against a Tittle over 20 millions of Hindus) and no less than 73 per cent, 
of such Mahomedans are cultivators. The educated section of the Maho- 
medan community, if they set themselves to educate this vast proportion of 
their co-religionists, will perhaps be more success' ul than would bo the 
Hindus, for the formeV*are more fitted for the task by their religion and 
sympathies ; and in the composition of suitable primers for the Mahome- 
dan masses, they should use the Mussulmani Bengali dialect uhich is more 
familiar to the Mahomedan cultivator than the Bengali literary dialect. 

While strongly insisting on the necessity of cultivating our mother- 
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tongue, which is Bengali, and of educating our illiterate Mahomedan 
brethren whose numbers, we have seen, are far greater than those of 
illiterate Hindus, we feel we cannot sufficiently deplore the tendency — 
'the rather marked tendency that has been observed among educated 
“*Bengc\li Mahomedans to talk among themselves in Urdu to the exclusion 
of their mother-tongue, the Bengali ; and it has been calculated that the 
number of those who are entirely unacquainted with t&e literature of 
their mother- land is not inconsiderable. 4 " 

A common Bengali tongue assiduous T y cultivated would be a great 
bond of union and a great solvent of much of the antagonism letween the 
Hindu Bengali and the Mahomedan Bengali. iin proportion as they come 
to emulate each other in the'*- paths of honourable literary rivalry, they 
wilL appreciate each other and the old prejudices tending to produce 
exclusiveness of thought and feelings would soon wear away. The 
opinion has been given out by some that Hindus and Mahomedans 
are by nature alien tq each other and that therefore no union of feelings 
botween the two sections of the great Indian community is at all possible 
and they point to the disturbances on the occasion of the Monurrum 
celebration. There is not much of truth in the above idea, for we know 
that the alienation of feeling due to the difference of religious opinions 
is in no way worse or stronger than that between the different sects 
amongst the Mahomedans themselves, than what, for example, exists 
between the Shiahs and the Sunnis . Further, in the villages, we often 
observe Mahomedans joining the Hindus in their religious festivals 
and we also find Hindus showing respect to the Mahomedans Pits 
and Fakirs. Also, persons whether Hindu or Mahomedan, who are 
noted for their sanctity, are respected all by classes of the Bengali popula- 
tion. It is also a frequent practice among Hindus or Mahomedans 
afflicted with any obstinate disease or a calamity to wait upon Fakirs or 
Sanyasis to obtain Belief. Cases have been known in which high-caste 
Hindus, Brahmans or Kayesthas, became disciples of Mahomedan Fakirs, 
without any prejudice to their caste or social status. Again, in Bengal, 
almost every district has its dargah (shrine of departed saints) t where 
vows are registered and offerings made by Hindus as well as Mahomedans 
in the hope of gaining some material benefit, or*of being cured of *rSome 
disease. Any one o who has travelled by boat on the Padmaorthe 
Megna, or the sea adjoining Chittagong, will have noticed that the boat- 
•ipen, whether Hindu or Mussulman, when starting on a journey, invoke 
the aid of Fir Badar w T ho is regarded in Eastern Bengal as the guardian 
saint of sailors, in the following words : — 

*rotn *tft cnfaMfa, *ftfa 

ftt* *twi ifftm *h, ftw m vr*, u* » 

[ Translation of the ahum : — We are bat children. Qazi is kind on 
ns ; the river Ganges be on our head. 0 the five'&ints, O Gazi Badar, 
Badar, Badar.] 

The cultivation of their common Bengali literature by the Bengali 
Mussulmans would add to the existing foroes of union and make for 
Indian national strength and prosperity. [To bs continued.] 
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PART n . 

TOPICS FOB DISCUSSION. 

I. Fifty years ago: A Double Problem. 

Fifty years.go, the great middle class of Bengal were almost wholly 
engaged in agriculture conducted chiefly by hired labour. A large por- 
tion of this class have since cut themselves off from their old profession 
and have taken to service. For English education soon opened out to 
them far more lucrative, more respectable, an<^ less troublesome means of 
earning a livelihood. The process of change was further helped by the 
continual rise in the wages of hired labour which soon cut down the 
profits of agriculture. At the present moment, there is a marked tend- 
ency to go back to non-literary forms of occupation, — agriculture Oj 
manufacture ; for competition has done its work and the field for men 
with a literary education is already over-crowded. The question, then, 
is whether our present education has any, (and of so, what) value in 
relation to agriculture, or for the matter of that, any form of non-literary 
employment. The problem, in fact, is , — Whether the rise in the prices 
of products plus the value of skill, knowledge and intelligence which 
an educated man (educated in the literary sense) is expected to bring 
to his work, tninuf the rise in the wages <jf hired labour, would leave a 
a sufficient margin of profit to support him, in the beginning ; on the sarife 
scale as he would be able to support himself if he should take to ordinary 
employments open to those who have undergone a course of literary 
education, — support him, say, to begin with, on Rs. 25 or Rs. 30 a month. 

TBe answer to this question could only be found practically — by 
finding the average result of work continued thrbugh £ sufficiently large 
number of years, thus neutralising the effects of what are known as good 
and badytars. 


* But tfce problem we have stated above is not wholly economic, it is 
not wholly a problem of rupees, annas and pies. It has a non-econo- 
mic, a severely practical, a moral side to which the economic side is 
strictly snbordinate. refer to the need for cultivating' the spirit 
of combination among citizens for industrial purposes, wjrich is 
a necessary pre-requisite for all forms of commercial undertakings in 
modern times. 

.It is not enough for us .to know that nearly a. fourth of the. arable 
. area of this Province is lying waste, that the appliances for irrigating 
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crops are of the rudest description, that the soil is getting impoverished 
every day, and that the cattle are deteriorating. What is wanted is a 
spirit of combination — industrial combination— which is a wholly moral 
quality. Therefore, as , we have said, the problem before us is an 
industrial as well as a moral problem ; it is double in its tharacter. 


II. A Most Practical Remedy. 

Away in thousands of remote Indiamvillages, there may be latent 
possibilities of successful industrial enterprise ; but as no single villager 
is ‘rich enough, or bold enough, to finance a scheme by himself, the 
industry,— together with the profits thereof, lies low. Thus, wild fibres, 
materials for rope-rgaking and manufacture of paper may be found rotting 
Sway in our jungles and road-sides ; or rhea and agave may be growing 
in wild abundance, which if properly utilised may be made to yield 
fibres which in shine and strength might well compare with the richest 
silk. Or, there may be a half-hearted or decaying local industry that 
could be advantageously taken in hand for their improvement. Or 
there may be something which the world wants which a particular 
village may be specially fitted to supply, so that it would be necessary to 
take steps to bring the village into closer touch with the world outside. 

need not ( multiply instances of possible methods of helping on the 
industrial development of a village, a district or a province. But the 
prime question is — what prevents industrial combination amongst us, 
Bengalis, about whom, we know — with a view to such development ? 
The answer is an all-pervading^ sense of commercial distrust 
among jus. *> 


The main problem, therefore, for us is to devise means to combat 
this evfi of mutual mistrust. Let us trace the evil to its roots, let us see 
how this sense of distrust is bred and grows in us. If a ( shop-keeper 
a sk s a customer twenty rupees for an article and eventually lets him 
have it for fifteen, the customer cannot but feel that the shop-keeper 
was trying to sell him the article for more than jt was worth, and he 
must necessarily regard him with a certain degree of distrust. In the 
case of the small shop-keeper in the bazaar, and of the hawker with his 
pack, the way in which the seller is at all times ready to cheat the 
buyer, if the latter should be a simpleton, is positively outrageous. 
Unfortunately, it is not only the small shops, but also’ many of the larger t 
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ones that are sometimes found to be equally guilty. Such a system 
cannot but tell on the uprightness of both buyer and seller ; for each 
of them is encouraged to do his best to get the better of the other ; 
and the*buyer, indeed, is generally as dishonest as the seller. 

In jmy respectable shop in England, a person who wants an article 
walks in and asks the price ; and either buys the article if he approves 
of it, or lets it go with a word of polite apology, if he thinks it too dear. 
The transaction need take but a minute, and there has been no attempt 
on the part of cither party to get the better of the other. In certain 
establishments in England, however, such as*pawn-brokers’ unredeem- 
ed pledge-shops, second-hand-furniture auction rooms, and horse- 
dealers’ yards, the system of bargaining prevails, and it a fact that all 
such establishments are notorious as places in which ^Jiarp practices are 
commonly in vogue. 4 


We, therefore, find that whenever trade is carried on in a 
bargaining spirit, there is always a tendency to dishonesty ; and the 
sense of commercial distrust to which we have referred and which 
necessarily prevents industrial combination is due in a very great 

measure to the system of bargaining which is so much in vogue amongst 
us. Mr. Barlow in his recent very valuable booklet, ,f Industrial India," 
gives a very graphic account of an ordinary transaction in an Indian 
bazaar to exemplify the spirit of bargaining which he alscf holds to be a f 
the root of commercial distrust amongst Indians. # 

<r A man wants to buy, say, an umbrella. Let us count the number 
of lies that he will tell or will act in the course df the transaction. He 
goes to a shop where umbrellas among other things are sold ; and with 
a view* not to appear too eagec for an umbrella, lest the shop-keeper 
should put up his prices, he pretends that he wants a deck (lie no. /) ; he 
next pretends that the cloths in the shop are not of the kind that he wants 
(lie no. a ) ; then casually, as if he might possibly be wanting an umbrella 
next*month flie no. j), he asks the price of an umbrella ; the shop-keeper 
answers 'three rupees ’ ; the buyer laughs satirically and offers a rupee ; 
the shop-keeper sniffs contemptuously, but brings his price down to 
| 'two-eight / and vows thft he will take no less ; the buyer raises his 
bid to 'i one-eight * and vows that, he will give no more (lie n& 4 ) ; 
here, there is an impasse — the shop-keeper puts the umbrella aside as 
if he had no wish to sell it, andthe buyer walks away as if he had no 
further intention to buy it (lie no, j ) ; it is a question now, which of 
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the two will hold out the longer : the buyer has gone a good many 
steps and was just.going to turn round again for another bid, when the 
shop-keeper, afraid that he is really going to lose a customer, shoots 
after him, 1 two-rupees ! two-rupees 1 ’ the buyer turns back with 
triumph in his heart, but with indifference in his face [He no. 6 ), and 
offers ' one-twelve ' j * take it, ' says the shop-keeper, with a secret 
gulp of satisfaction at the fatft that he has got four annas more for an 
umbrella than he got from the last purchaser ; and at last the transac- 
tion is over. In the course of this transaction, the 0 buyer his told or 
acted at least six lies, an'd how many the shop-keeper has told we have 
ndt counted. This sort of thing occurs with variations of detail, in 
many of the larger shops ; and it cannot but tend to nourish a spirit 
of commercial distrust. 


Thus, we arrive at the following conclusions : — 

(1) A mere knowledge of the industrial resources or possibilities 
of India is not enough. 

(2) It is necessary to supplement industrial knowledge by indus- 
trial combination. 

(3) This combination will never come to a people animated by a 
sense of commercial distrust. 

f 

• (4) This, commercial distrust has its roots in an abormally 

developed spirit of bargaining between buyer and seller. 

It necessarily follows that what is absolutely necessary now is to 
curb this spirit of bargaining which has almost become with us a second 
nature and which has sapped the roots of all united enterprise amongst 
us. What, then, prevents the growth of the bargaining spirit amongst 
us ? The adoption of the system of selling 1 fit fixed prices'. And when, 
as Mr. Barlow puts it, the fixed-price system has once taken root, a 
%reat ‘ incentive to small deception will have been removed and 
commercial confidence will be much stronger than it is. In qll countries, 
to quote again the same writer, there are dishonest men, and in all 
countries the investors in joint-stock companies are occasionally 
defrauded, and public confidence is disturbed. But it is only for a time, 
•nd investors do not for ever afterwards tfifnk that every man id 
disWnest. 

It, therefore, appears to us most necessary that every educated 
man amongst us should encourage the practice of Selling f at fixed 
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prices giving preference, where possible, to shop-keepers -who adopt 
the fixed-price system. It has been demonstrated, we hope, almost 
conclusively, that there is a constant relation between the absence of 
industrial combination in India and our habit of bargaining ; if»so, the" 
most practical remedy at the hands of all industrial patriots, be they 
consumers or producers, lies in encouraging and supporting the 
practice of ‘ selling at fixed prices'. * 

II h Deterioration in Bengali taste. 

We would draw especial attention of our readers to the following 
remarks made by a contemporary : — “ A visit to the native tailoring 
establishments in ( alcutta in this Puja season will give rise to thoughts 
that are too deep for words or tears. The evidence of a most depIor%ble 
deterioration of the national taste will obtrude itself in all directions. 
Thirty years ago, it was not every one who could afford to deck out his 
children in silk coats or jackets. But a coat or jacket made in those 
days lasted almost as long aB life itself and descended as an beirloom'from 
one generation to another. The material used was not too costly but very 
durable. But now-a-days the market is flooded with cheap, silk textures 
of sorts which are warranted not to survive the first season. Most of 
these stuffs, cheap and nasty, are “.made in Germany.” We cannot 
blame the proprietors of the shops for exposing these flimsy wares before 
the public. They would not touch them if tHe public did not demand 
them. It is the public taste that requires reformation and though ta-.lors 
can make a gentleman of a clown, they cannot regenerate public taste and 

standards, any more than they cdn reform public morals.” 

' • • 

"The demand for British-made boots and shoes Iks also been unusually 
brisk during tbe Puja se’ason. This does not redound much to our credit. 
All this is possible because in our Scheme of education there has bee»n* 
systematic attempt made to substitute for limited self-love, the larger love 
of one’s*own country. And yet there is a growing belief amongst ns that 
we are getting more and more educated and refined in our tastes. In . 
Japan, in accordance with the Imperial orders of 1890 and 1900, much 
importance is attaohft to the question of subordinating one’s ^rsonal 
interests to those of the nation. * Even the children attending elementary 
schools are subjected to a course of instruction and discipline which 
teaches them to prefer their country to themselves. The Imperial order 
of 1906 says “ At pint, the children are to be taught conceptions that 
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c “ te pMctiwd, such tu love of parents, attachment to brothers and 
•irters, friendship, sober conduct, veracity, self-control, valour and similar 
virtues, while other but still simple themes, such as the duties of the citizen 
..to the c State and to Society are to be only gradually added. In this way, 
the sentiments of the children are to be raised to a higher level, their think- 
ing sharpened and an enterprising, oourageous public spirit,' respect for 
public virtues and appreciation of patriotism and loyalty awakened.” The 
themes for elementary and for higher schools are the same, only in their 
treatment, little differences will be made The method in the latter is more 
advanced than in the former. 1 The result of all this is that the Japanese 
never forgets that the individual must unconditionally step into the back- 
ground whenever the common weal it in question. 


We have referred to the educational aspect of the question. But 
there is also the economic aspect to be considered. The Indian buyer of 
the imported shoe seems to be wofully ignorant of the fact that the Eng- 
lish manufacture is quite unable to turn cut a genuine article at a cheap 
cost. There are two classes of European goods, (1) the expensive genuine 
article for home or European markets, and (2) the cheap, spurious article 
for Indian consumption. The maker is the same and the brand is the 
same, but there is a prodigious difference in quality between the articles 
manufactured for "England and those manufactured for India. The boots 
and shoes of English make which are in such considerable demand in 
Calcutta during the Puja season, are expressly manufactured for the 
Indian market— that is to say, the quality is sacrificed to reduce the cost 
of production. And this is true of almost every article of European 
manufacture that is imported into this country. 


o c c IV. Who is to set the example P 

We daily talk so much Japanese process, of Japanese sacrifice, of 
of Japanese cleverness and so on, and we seem so muoh enamoured 
of everything good in them that it were time for some of us at least 
to think of discovering, if there is anything, however small or insignificant, 
to whicJi we oould at once set our hands, somtJiing which shall be 
open to "all of us to begin doing. Here is something for us to learn 
in the way of manhood, not from Japanese Generals or Japanese 
Admirals, but from Japanese scholars in foreign lands. It is not probably 
known to most of us how many Jap students— that look to institutions 
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in foreign lands— and particularly students in America irho have no 
rioh parents upon whom they could draw cheques, eke out a living tor 
themselves, while prosecuting their studies. Many students take up 
menial service, some even manual labour, to find means for their educa- 
tion. A few hours’ work in a family, in a railway-office, in cab-driving, 
and in restaurants, gives* them means to support themselves, and pay for 
their education. And now mark the innate strength of their manhood, 
from the absolute self-effacement which they practise while engaged 
in the duties of a scholar. For, in many ft College hostel, Jap students 
serve the very students with whom they read in the College and school. 
While the rich s'udeLts busy themselves with amusements, the Jap 
students busy themselves in proper ng lessons, keeping an eye all the 
time on their books. 'In this way, in every centre of education *in 
America, Jap students form themselves into bodies, and with the strength 
born of such unity, compete with other workers and labourers, and so 
affect the labour-market of the place very appreciably. 

Here is no doubt a whole-souled concentration of purpose ; and when 
these young students grow up to be men they carry with them this 
tenacity of purpose into the larger affairs of the world. Do we wonder 
then how these men strong in their sense of manhood even from their 
very early years, succeed and have made Japan the wonder of the 
world ? Of such stuff are heroes made ; and these.Jap students are heroes 
from their very boyhood. • 


But who amongst us is to set this example of noble manhood, 
this dkample of curbing down a sense of false shame and vanity, and 

of qpurting personal degradation in the pursuit, of a schdlar’s life, 
under modern conditions .of a severe, competitive existence ? Here is a 
little bit of authentic history to show that the many add striking examples 
of the Jap students in America have not all gone for nothing. . # m 

It is now more than a year that Mahesh Charan Sinha, a young 
graduate «f the Allahabad University left for Japan having been offered 
and having accepted a scholarship granted by a prominent member of 
the Kayestha community of the Upper Provinces. Unfortunately on 
account of some misunderstanding on the part of »the donor, the scholar- 
ship could not be aisled of by Mr. Sinha who was thus left to bis fate 
in Japan. ‘ de was without a single pice in his pocket, but be contrived 
to prooure petty jobs and eke ‘out a bare living while learning the 
making of hosiery and umbrella. Then he determined to go over to 
America, which he did, travelling as a steerage passenger. In a private 
letter, (Portland Oregon, U. S. A., 875 — 16th Street. Montgomery), 20th 
August, 1#04, the young man writes ; [N. B.— The italics are our*.-] 
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“ Leaving Japan, where I made a little passage money by serving 
as the manager of an export firm, I reached Seattle where I delivered 
lectures, made friends, and enjoyed very mnch the hospitality of the 
.* American people. The Hindn name is very much respected in Amerioa 
owing to the marvellous impressions made by Swami Vivekanand, Bam 
Swami and Mrs. Besant. Thence 1 came to Portland—thetRam’s society 
here is composed of excellent aod fine men. , But their number is small 
and there is no money. Tet I r received a good reception at their hands. 
There is a fine A gricultnral College here, which .teaches a number of 
things, farming, agriculture, chemistry, soil-chemistry, dairy-farming, 
floriculture, agriculture, 1 oyticultnre, engineering, surveying, drawing 
etc. it is very nseful to ub in every way. 1 intend to join this College 
next month (September . As to my n aintenance, I shall have to work in 
t'e field at a labourer or wash dishes. 1 hope I shall get on fine. I should 
like to be free now and be independent. The idea of living upon charity 
hat been obnoxious to me always. Tou need not any more collect subs- 
criptions for me. If you have collected some money for me, you may 
give it back. At any rate, I will take oare of myself and let no one 
pity me and treat me, as a beggar, as some have done. The idea of public 
subscription is repulsive to me. I thank those gent'emen who took interest 
in me and am glad to assure them that I shall trouble them no more. 
If somebody writes to me, let him do so on business principle. 1 have 
acquainted myself with very respectable merchants who will be glad 
to give agencies to my friends in India of the articles they manufacture. 
If there be some young, ambitious and enterprising, trustworthy men, 
you may tell them to communicate with me. Here is a chance for 
making a fortune. As to myself, 1 no longer fear for my living. lam 
by God’s grace flow in a position to earn my leaving honourably, any way 
1 like. In India I was 0 a pessimist ; t appeared to me there as if beyond 
service as a clerk or a vakilship I cou.d do nothing. Mot so now. Let no 
one, therefore, pity me. What 1 cons der now is, not whether 1 can earn a 
decent living, but how 1 can earn a decent living and be useful to my country. 
blow that eritical time is over and I a in ready to help myself - pray that 
God may enable me to set? an example to poor young men of India, show 
ing how a young Indian in America camreceive the most efficient educa- 
tion without getting a single farthing from India. This it the way how 
the Japanese do ; we have to break caste , wash dishes, hew wood , and drive 
the cart? in England, they go and spend thousands of Rnpees of India 
and yet learn nothing -e ceit Ja», which c produces no wealth and keeps 
their minds slavish. I had earned a little money with a view tv go to see 
the St. Louis Fair. But a letter from mother showed that she is in trouble 
andi needs money. So i have sent her a hundred rupees, I have sacrificed 
St. Lonis Fair. Whii is a Fair in comparison to a mother's love f I am 
sorry 1 hove no more to send her. Oh, how 1 wisfc I could make her last 
4aya comfortable and send more money, by any means I can get. She 
cannot be e*pected to live ling enough for my return. Hence I am 
anxious to help her with money.” 

Mr. Mabesh Charan has set an example of manhood which should, 
ire trust, be not lost upon the readers of this magazine. 
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PAR T TTT. (English Portion.) 

Extracts from the writings of Recognised Members of the 
Dawn Society in its two weekly classes. 

The reader is hereby informed that the following Extracts are* not 
independent essays written by the Recognized Members of the Dawn 
Society. They are the substance, more or less correctly given, of the 
lectnres delivered in the Dawn Society's two weekly classes. They 
have undergone spin* revision at tbe hands of the Editor. Recognised 
Members have to attend at least sixty per cefet. of the lectures delivered 
in each class ; to take notes of these lectures, write out the substance 
of them in their ‘ Record-Books’ which are supplied gratis , frame question- 
papers on the subject-matter of the lectures delivered^ and hold discus- 
sions on the basis of tbe question-papers so framed, after they are ap* 
proved by the General Secretary. In this way, they get accustomed to 
habits of correct thinking and correct expression. 


On Knitting and Weaving: Notes of a Conversational 
lecture by Babu K. B. Sen. 

[ Extract from the writings of a Second Year (F. A. Class ) student in the 
Industrial Section of the General Training Class.] 

Yesterday we bad a talk with Babu 1?. B. Sen of the well-known firm 
of Messrs. K. B. Sen & Co., of Barrat>az'ar, who and Mr. J. Chaudhury 
are our permanent lecturers in the Industrial Section. He came**oh 
pnrpoie ~tcT give ~ the” members of tie Society a rough idea of the 
working of knitting and weaving machines. He showed a few samples 
of sock3 and hoses manufactured by a hand-mqchine with 180 needles. 
Such %ocks are generally sold -in the bazar at 14 annas per pur 
and do not require more than 1J or 2 annas worth of wool for a pair. 
A skilled workman can turn a pair a minute, as only 8 or 10 minutes ait, 
required to knit a sock and a workman with ordinary skill can attend to 
12 to 20* machines at one and the same time. So our amateur . worker 
laying out some 150 to 200 rupees can obtain a whole year’s requisites of 
woolen goods in a week, spending one hour a day, at 80 per cent, less 
diecunt. Or a woman spending after her meals about an hour and a 
half with the machine can make a monthly income, by selling her^pieoe- 
goods at wholesale rates, — an income equal to that made by many of our 
F. A’s. and B. A’s. 

The working of a knitting hand-machine is so simple that a boy with 
ordinary ability and under a good tutor can learn it in a few da^s or 
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in a few weeks at the utmost, and a girl with instructions from h«r brother 
or her husband can do the same in the same time. An English firm sell- 
ing these hand-machines says that a young man with ordinary capacity 
can master the working in a short time by following the directions given 
by the firm, without obtaining any outside help. That firm also keeps 
an ample store of easily fitting parts which they, supply at a very moderate 
cost and which can be fixed or taken out by a boy with ordinary know- 
ledge of working of the machines. 

v IL ' 

, After knitting , our lecturer naturally came to the subject of weaving. 
Weaving is a more delicate and complex process than knitting and cannot 
even be thought of without sufficient co-operation, as the following account 
Would show. It is 'a short description of the methods adopted in Bombay 
by the power-loom machines which are worked by electrical or steam power, 
and which are therefore far bigger things than our weaving hand-machines 
used in Bengal and elsewhere. 

And first of all, we require to cultivate and produce cotton or other 
fibrous substances which so abound in India and which we so cheaply 
export to foreign countries. 

Then, we require the pure cotton which must be separated from the 
seeds, leaves, and various impurities which are generally found mixed up 
with the pure cCtt-m. ^ This is done in a separate department, where huge 
machines (whose principle of working is very much the same as that em- 
ployed by our Bengali dhurwries , to separate the pure cotton from its 
impurities)— are worked by steam power ; and in the midst of much 
noise— but which is not really noise— but a sort ol music, the cdtton is 
separated and is arranged in layers upou platforms made for the parposo, 
and is then passed k on to another department. -In passing, it is numbered 
marked^ weighed, and registered. 

Then, in another department, the cotton is spread out again and looks 
like a new quilt, bat without a covering. Then our quilt, as if hy magic 
is made to pass through an aperture with perpendicular nails, through 
which it issues in separate pencils. Mow, each of these separate pencils 
puses through several spinning machines, and ultimately issues forth as 
fine threads, and is then reeled in paper reels. As soon as a reel* is 
complete, the master in charge of it takes it^but and replaces it by c 
anotaeV red. Then, measuring the -strength of the thread produced 
and numbering it according to a fixed code, he sends it off to the weaving 
department. y 


* A reel is a frame to wind yam or thread on. 
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The weaving-master thou re-moasures the strength of each reel of 
thread by a special kind of spring-meter with a point and scale ; and 
separates, in two bundles, the reels ; the stronger quality for the w&rp* (i.e. 
the horizontal side) and the less strong threads for the weft (i L e. the 
perpendicnlar side or that which crosses the warp). Then, the chief 
business is to wrap the weft ‘threads in shuttles ; and the warp threads, 
on a large cylinder of iron (no. 1) at measured intervals. This part of the 
work, that about# the warp threads, is generally done by boys who 
do it by attaching the thread- ends to the -aeyes of small steel points 
on the cylinder. The other part — that about the weft threads — is done 
by means of hand-machines which are like huge charkas which take in, 
at one and the same time, a large number of reels. 

Then, the weft is rolled on a second cylinder (no. 2) ; and in passing 
from cylinder no. 1 to cylinder no. 2, the weft threads are immersed in 
sr[\£ (a glutinous substance). Then, they are passed through a third roller 
on their way to cylinder no. 2 ; this roller is kept heated by means of 
steam, and so the welt threads get perfectly dried. 

Then, this roller is placed in front of another roller which really rolls 
the actual fabric. As the fabric-roller is being rolled, the threads pass and 
ro-pass along a table, — the odd and even threads of the warp rising and 
sinking with a rapid motion ; and the wdft shuttles passing and re-passing 
with a lightning velocity. ^ # • # 

As soon as the fabric is completed, it is sent on to another department 
where it is sized, ironed, pressed, numbered, packed and sent out for export. 
The sizing is carried out by dipping the cloth in hot (glutinous 
substance) and then passing it through hot cylinders gf iron, so ’that the 
rough fabric enters on one’side and issues by the other ^as glossy as glass ; 
then, it is folded and pressed in hydraulic presses and finally sent out to a 
department where it is numbered and registered and packed and exported 



Substance of Sister Nivedita’s Address on 
Nationality to membrs of the Dawn 
Society. 

[Extract from writings of a Fifth-year (M. A ♦ class) student in 

the General Training Class J 

hi talking to you, this evening, on the subject of Nationality,* 1 shall 


first of all tell you of some things that are not nationality . You shall 


* Threads that run lengthwise in a loom ( ). Weft | 
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always bear in mind, as a lesson of the first importance! that there can be 
no nationality in a conntry where the people are always flying at each 
. other’s throats, for differences of opinion and sentiment. If the advocate 
of political agitation were always to revile the advocate of industrial re- 
generation ; if the social reformer were to fly at the npbojder of Hindu 
orthodoxy, if the orthodox Hindu, again, were^to fight with the Hindu 
revivalist ; if the literary man 'were to find fault with the educationalist ; 
and vice* versa ; — if such were the state of affairs in a community, then it 
must be admitted that, that society has not yet learnt the first lesson of 
nation-building. 

r 

I cannot tell you in one word what this term, nationality , means, 
but this much I can tell you that if ever there dawns a day of national 
life in India, it will (Certainly not exhaust itself in any one of the above 
. movements singly y but rather it will consist in the harmonious working 
of all those different movements and organisations operating, on different 
lines, towards one supreme end,— the good of the nation. And so long as 
that blessed day does not arrive, let us not be frittering away our energies 
by cavilling at each other and thus exciting the contemptuous smile of 
onlookers. Let us try to learn how to reserve and concentrate our 
energies for the great cause we all intend to serve. Lei us learn how' to 
present a united front. I can assure you that there is more of mutual 
jealousy and ill-will among tho European inhabitants of Calcutta than 
among yourselves ; but, has any of you ever seen anything of this jealousy? 
They will scrupulously hide these internal sores from the eyes of foreigners ; 
that is how they present a united front. You, Indians, are very strong in 
the element of personal devotion ; you can annihilate your own sell even, 
for the soke of a parent, "a brother, or a friend ; and the European has 
still to learn this of you. But you too have i to learn a lesson from the 
European. He has the singular capacity of acting in concert with a 
person for whom, perhaps, he may have the greatest personal dislike, — 
merely out of regard for the welfare of the party or organisation to whi&h 

both of them belong. This power of self-suppression for the sake of an 
ideal is a virtue which the Indian has still to learn. For, it is evident 
that without this virtue, no considerable advance could be made in the 
direction of such popular organisations as the id,.* of nationality neces- 
sarily involves. 

Suppose you are going to form a Bengal nationality ; you will then 
have to include in one brotherhood the Hindu as well as the Mahomedan. 
Here then oomes in the necessity of forgetting your narrow prejudices ; 
for then only can you sympathise with the joys and sorrows of your 
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Mahomedan brother. Caste, I think, stands very little in the way of such 

a social rapprochement between the two communities. When the heart 

beats with the same ideals, it does not matter whether we take a meal 

together or not. And the petty, little restrictions that are supposed by 

some to be a serious hindrance to union, will prove trifling enough when 

once we have learnt to mingle our hearts, and it is well for us that we 

should overlook these pettinesses, instead of bringing them too much into 

prominence. 1 can never believe that there is any real, fierce hatred 

existing between the two peoples, as is alleged by some. On the contrary, 

1 believe that all the differences between them (excepting perhaps those 

relating to socio-religious ceremonies and observances) could be made up 

only if the Hindus, as it has been their wont, took the first step forward. 

You have always shown the conciliatory spirit in religious matters. You 

know how to respect the saints and avatars of all countries and races, 

without caring to determine their relative worth and greatness. It is now 

time that you should extend this spirit of conciliation to other matters as 

well. And here, in passing, it may not be amiss to try to impress on your 

minds the importance of good manners — a point on which you may derive 

lessons from your Mahomedan brethren. This may be regarded as a 

trifling matter ; but none the less, it is a matter of the utmost importance, 

for amiable manners are one of the most efficacious keys to the hearts of 

men. • * 

% 

I want to impress on you another essential point jvith regard to this 
question of nationality. You* must always remember that real, earnest 
work in &ny department of national life is the true test of the national 
spirit ia man or woman. No matter what may be the particular line of 
action adopted by a person, we # mnst honour Sim as.a national Eero, if 
only he shows his earnest devotion by real work, by actual sacrifice to the 
cause of his country. For this whole-souled devotion to a national i deal, 
may be equally found in every ^sphere of public activity in a Romesh 
Chwnder D#tt, or a Gk K. Gokhale as in a Vidyasagar. The spirit that - 
worked in your ancient sires works likewise in these, their modern descen- 
dants, namely, the spirit of intense devotion and sacrifice for ideal objects. 

I have seen Mr. Dutt working night and day for his country without any 
^recreation, while those ffiont him were intent on pleasure. 

So you must adore all who stand for real worfrand not more talk. 
If any distinction is to be made, it is more important for yon to make a 
distinction between the talker and the worker than between worker and 
worker. For the work is always the true test of the national spirit in 
a man. 
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It bas bff d stked if tl i? preponderance of attachment to work would 
not entangle ns more and more iA the meshes of worldliness — of tamtara , 
and so affect our spirituality. I would ask yon in return what is the 
meaning of that term spirituality. If you are already spiritual enough 
to rise above all physical wants and necessities, and to devote* yourself to 
the contemplation of the Divine Beiog, 1 have. nothing to teach you, but on 
the contrary, to learn at your feet. But do you not feel the necessity of 
eating and clothing and marrying ? If you do, you are far from the attain- 
ment of the spiritnality you fyoast of. I can understand' the spirituality of 
som$ of your sadhus ; and I always make it a point whenever I pass by, to 
make my bow to a Mahomed an saint who lives in a mosque in Ghitpore 
Road, — a man that without care for sunshine or cold or hunger passes his 
time in the contemplation of God. But I cannot understand the spiri- 
tuality of a man busy in the search for food and shelter and clothing for 
himself and his family. For such a man, the only way to save himself 
from the bondage of the flesh would be to light the world by working for 
higher entities like the nation or the country. 

The idea of safety and repose usually associated with spiritnality is 
the falsest of all notions. You, young men, must always guard yourselves 
against that sham spirituality that dreads trouble and hankers after safety. 
The spiritual ideal that the Rishis set-forth in their lives and in their work 
was never an ideal of ignoble case or safety obtained by a cowardly re- 
treat from the battlo-field of life. A knowledge of the iapas or hardships 
they underwent will dispel the slighest doubt on the matter. J t is my last 
word to you that you must not harbour any thoughts of ignoble ease under 
the garb of spirituality, that you must sink mutual jealousies, and work 
together for the good of the nation. ( 

«. Civilisation and Education through Work. 

[Extract from the writings of a 2 hird-year (B. A. class ) student in the 

General Training Class.] o , l 

If we study the history of the two civilisations, Eastern and 
'Western, and compare them, we notice that the essential characteristic 
of both of them is Education through work. This education is some- 
thing quite distinct from mere book- education, Vhich merely aims at . 
imparting some truths to the learner to be received and owned by him 
as a possession. But the proper sense of the wood, education, is the 
drawing out of one’s faculties. This drawing out and development of 
faculties is not possible unless those faculties are used for the purpose 
of overcoming resistance, i. e., tor doing work. This is what is meant 
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by education through work. The test of the development of faculty 
by means of education through work is a consciousness of fresh strength 
acquired by overcoming resistances. This strength, again, we can 
apply in doing other original work i. «., in the overcoming of fresh 
resistances. . 

We can illustrate this .kind of education from the history of the 
growth of both the civilisations aforesaid. We may take, for instance, 
the sort of practical education through which the illiterate barons of 
England during the rule of*the PlantagenetjLad to pass in their struggle 
for constitutional rights ; the result of which is the mighty fabric of 
the English Constitution at the present day. We see the same process 
working in ancient India also, where the villagers received sound 
education through the management of village Affairs in their village 
communities. 

As in the case of an individual the test of his education lies in his 
power of producing original work, so, in the case of a nation, the test of 
its civilisation lies in the fresh achievements it is able to show ; and the 
incapacity of producing fresh work is a sign of the decadence of that 
civilisation. If we look to ancient India, we have innumerable proofs 
of its civilisation in its mighty achievements in the departments of 
Art, Mathematics*, Astronomy, Chemistsy etc ; and the greatest of all 
in the systematisation of Society, the want of which is* the chief defect 
of the Western civilisation, built, as it is, on a competitive industrial basis. 
But when we look to the present state of India, we look in vain for any 
great cflr permanent achievements, so that we may almost regard the 
Eastern civilisation as decadent. * Nevertheless, we have in ourselves 
a higlj degree of potentiality, our heritage frofli the .ancient Rishi fore- 
fathers, which if set free in action may yetjprodqce glorious results, 
and thus restore to India much of the greatness and glory which juro^ 
perly belongs to Indian civilisation. 

The Idea of a Somaj or Society : Is every Hindu a Member 
of the Hindu Somaj P 

( Extract from the writings of a First-year (F. A. class ) student in 
ihmGeneral Training c/ass.] 

The prevailing idea in this country of a Samaj is that because one 
has happened to be, for instance, a Hindu by birth, therefore, he 
belongs to the Hindu Society. This notion of a Society seems to be 
erroneous. Surely a man should not cherish the idea that hp may call 
himself a member of the Hindu Society simply because he 48 bom a 
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Hindu. The mere accident of his birth as a Hindu should not entitle 
him to membership in the Hindu Samaj, unless he is prepared to 
discharge certain duties and obligations. In order to be a member of 
the Hindu Society, he must participate in certain functious that 
devolve upon him as a member of that Society. If all Hindus were 
»to live without social duties to perform, there would be no Hindu 
Samaj. We cannot give the name of a building to separate piles of 
bricks, scattered irregularly ; for they are not so arranged as to make a 
building. Thus, we see Ahat a Society does not mean a mere 
collection of individual men, living in an isolated manner, i. e., without 
any social tie to bind them, but a body of men living together and 
performing certain social functions or duties common to all of them as 
members of the Society. 

Having arrived at a proper conception of a Samaj, let us now see 
what would be the consequences, if a Samaj is not united within itself. 
If a Society has within it anti-social and disintegrating elements, it 
is on the speedy way to dissolution. If the component units of the 
Society live isolated lives, are individualistic in their ideas and do not 
ever join their hearts in a common cause, the social forces, instead of 
gaining compactness and solidarity, will be constantly repelled from 
one another. *The consequence will be that the social bonds will be 
loosened, the Society will be dismembered. A Society thus disinte- 
grated will be unable to perform even the common duties of social 
life. That would follow as a matter of course. It is then perfectly 
helpless, and no wonder'that it will be compelled to go to an '‘external 
authority for the realisation of its wishes, being unable to realist them 
itself. And so, if the external body to which it will appeal for.help is 
ever ready to have its own way, the Society is in a miserable plight 
indeed. 

After having discovered the condition of dependence and misery 
which follows the disintegration of a Society, it wouH not * be 
difficult for us to decide whether we should live isolated lives or 
mould ourselves into a living Society. Certainly, the last should be our 
paramount duty. For, by living separated live^we shall be laying the 
axe at, the very root of our Society ; while, by forming ourselves into a' 
community we shall be strengthening it. There is an ineradicable 
aspiration m human nature— that he should be a living’ something an 
acting creature, not a non-entity. It is therefore the first duty of 
every Indian to find out what are his duties as a member of 
Indian Society. v 
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f Extract from the writings of a Third-year ( B . /!♦ class) 
student in the Moral and Religious Training Class . ] 

I. 

ar*K® ^ w*i c»it*F ^tr.f :? } $wi w faafafa i 

(pi hc*h 'srfsral fautTfa urn ^*11 *ftt® *ttft *rt ; 

• 

fafa qfa ®farl ®fts*l c^Rfafa 

*tfa$ ® l^sr, V\m f*Hfafa- 

^tftul <s$ HfatraMmffrW ^f»nri ®fa?l «rtc^, 

»k»r, af® 5 ii <jn«ri ^r?j£ 9 i fwi w i 'srfafa srf^twfatotroi 
fsrafatani fc*rr»i*n ss sn, ^st^srv ^faul 
*ftfa s*1 > $tffa wfa *ri fa*i ■sfatws *fa1 5*C? | ^ fc®* 
*i*f^ qfa < 4 *^ ffa ®tt? fsvi TOR, ®T* 1 » 5 ^R < 4 t *TC fsftfa ^pffa®'Sl 
iff« *isil nti i * 

fct* sfa®, SRR* I W»l* fa®3 fafa 4|^»t *fi|C® *tttH*I I 

fa fa?fatt?falsR, fa snvrc*t*it»i®, «* 5 ffa *ftc® 

*ttnrc •h 1 , c^r sn ^i mrnew Vnrtfa i , *i® 4 3 * 'sm^h* w* 
»rfatciu*tt*ic®* ^*ft»*5*i 'Q fasfaftst’tw 1 *? fcni»rcl fe®«^ ^1* fafa 
6 ta ®fa I $*lt*rcT 3 5 Jt?l I ^tt»Rl <St*fa 

i ^ff ®fas^ **, ®c^ §*it*Ri ®tfa mr 

*t 3 '®fa** 1 |s*i fanfatofatfc**'® ®tcs *i 1 i 

®w m fan«fa ®firai sr fa ? 

<4^ ®fa fa -ftfaRUfo ^fanlCfSf, “m fafa;) *il|fa*fafNtf|” I Rft* 
fclH *iw Sffttefalw C«f«t 1 ^Sl «ttT* I C®* s*fa ^*1 *ffc® 

i- « 

*t«Wfcsw, $t?fa <ptH»r, CW1 'StffafNl 

^fli^ ^ ^srj 'Ht’ifa c?^l 5*sr, ®fa Hfal ^fasitcf 

*t*lRRs fail ^ ?*u 'arfsiMi m uspsi^faa mu* '•Hjifa 
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<Bt*l *rtW I M* « W *** 5t1 C^J?, 

^t*t* wtr qfw 4*ifrsi *rl qtw/SRt* qfa qqt<fc ^itf*i«i ■ <itw, «t<1 
«fo*i Tit«m‘ •iwwi »t*ti «f« ! c'5 nftm qftflR i fsf^r or »®u*i*r p 
«tc*i qjRj*ral «f%q ■srf? fafa f^ sitfare *iT«q qi, 

«Vrtt* WlUtfl *J< *OR I 

*w $Rtt* « «lrpr N *1 c’fq— *ri *rfqst^ vtfsr— «iti qtn qpinfc 
vtfq, qtqt, Pr, «rt»i,>%*t«l, %\ (RWtc^ ^t^sf, 
qtftfira sstttt itffii fad, «nm *itn q^rc— fafa qtwq arttt* 

» foft ’tfqt^R i «Rt* qfa fo ? Jitr^ <® ^$Rtt* 
<%q$l *tq ftuttf , fafsr *itq <*iqq id, fflq ^cqq ofaro i cjfos*, 

feft « ^W«TTtf? SR*I *1, ^C«t prayer <qtffo 4%qt 

qtqTtfre qq ql, f%fq $5tK f««* qrt^q^i, 

*tt*! s , aRq ^wq I ai qtf^OT, prayer « fsRJI, 'stf* 

WW CWI 1 « PWI 1 


II. 

1%* Hfaqftol ft'jfrc’ft ^)wn cwt ftt® *tt«q qi, cqq ql ❖RttT® 
fattq ct ^1 4 f*sq kn «if% fq^«i 4*1 1 

«f® qqR 0 'efe cq^ttsT 5* *1 i Htwa qo® 
c»^ fsnd’Ft® fWjHfrpn qRtti ^i ^c?q $t*T3i cqtn i fa$ 
qft qt?q 'qqss’t wa «rfosd qfare q^R qlqi, qjtfqattM c«q- 
'm, erf&ii qf^l , ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ wzw «f® ^^*1 *ri, ^ *i$\ fa q^tft 

u 

'S’RtW? fa*i> C’tiftc’i qi \ f^fq f^ qw atfa 

«J 5 Vd*raw 4 |r 

®tq qqq ql^tt^ qi *rthi qHtr^ q^i u® qsitqi ^ 

qqq cq| ^«il qiqftf^n ^l»ti ^<cqt5? ^q, qt^i qcq 

4 % » w « it* q*jitq «nrMq 

*> 1 1 sfl, qi^Ttcw *^1 qpicqs, c?q qnr qar f« 1 % ntwr 
q« *tf% •rpf. cqq ^C4 mm qfq « i 

f? RiiRi ^t*t® «f% <mq* fr»4 c«R "dlfcq 

ofPrc® dt^ id y q<R ®tq qRtfqri’it *i« 5 t<, ^tf?c»R, m 
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®®C*1 ftlt? *f??1 ^t®t? HI ?t?ll? iff® ’ll ®f??tfsi*R, 11*11 
®t??1 $t?t? ^«tl«t? HI U»wt fcllf® ®f? ift, Itltl 111 
cite®* ®f?c® *itci i fii itm ^t®t? *rf® 'ttitf ®^t? c«r? c?fnt? 
®n^, ?n f®f? ?facfo #K dflm, ifitel il?1 ?w util *f?in l 
$t?ts ®tst®n*f nci^'Ststc* lilts fist? ®f?c® ists^ fsstfsi??, 
fn *&? cs? fefii n j ^itei i$st^ i® ntn ?%n i 

®t? 4?ft $t¥ ftfl ®?t&t It? 8 lfs?t? ®f?St? CSfel Tf?l I SI! m 
^111 « 2 tf®isi if?i ci, ci futititci ii it«stfcsi ®t?fi itfarm 
forsfsitc® cs^ citi stiffs® sfci i ci csstn ii-?t*tci n nfal si-stds 
«tf«11 fl’tft 4 ! lf??1, Cl^ Stflltl® 'Sfo'stl? ficm ®f??l ®tft? ®fs® I 
411 111 ' HI C?f? Clt 111 if? CTtl SFC? ®tftS ?tl ltd? Itci C’ftfflr, 
®tf[1 s^ci ®tft? itl ?1 fi 'it^tCff lfi?l ?ttcsi H ? ®tsts ?tl si fi 
^i:?? r i?fr <2tr«fii if?m ii— c?i ic® nit ttitii ci^F-r *t<s iti ? 

n, ®t?t? ?ti ii in ?f?c?i, 'Sfiirw? ®fosi iftsi otitis? irti 
I III. 

^1?C? lt$St? SfiT 111 SlK Ut^lll ifSTC*, Its? faltftSl *$?1 It? I 
Cl, c?-ll enroll CIS, Cl Cl* icl^ J fol Cl.CS-lCS^ ffefl ?t^l, 
3?C?^ ll^i, 'it? S?cl^ stfci, ^t? il^ftfl, 'St?!? It®? ®tc?f f{5?1 

®ff??1 c?ll f?c?i i ls?t?1 wiifti citri c? 1? elites! c?s, c?^ *td^ 

r®r? f?it?t?i ?^?i fi^ii 4?i ®tf??i c?ii it^i, c? cit ?fi 

'ultft ?ti, ®t?i ?tc? fi c? stes? it^? ®fi if*nn j>? ifirai itfir® 

Itf?®*? ^lc?? 11J list?? ??? 4^*1 IJi^l'SI ??, in Its? CSSFC?^ 

«tsts* §?t?n in it c.n, c*f $tstc® it^cs^ i itit? 'sti?^ fcitnt 

11 ^, prayer ?t?1 ^Itlll snp<£, Si fi ®if? f??tt 11^ } It? C? ItCT^ 
ittstci 'Stf ? H Cll, f®fl isltlt, r®fl C?f«fc?l 4^ ^Itllt? ?c?j*[t?? 

«ttlf fl 11 I ItSHf? 1TC®, 111 ^Itlltt !®1> ®t? ?f? H 
itc®, ??i fc?tnt$ fii'i i ®®4? 1?fi ?tst^ it c?i, ®titur? ?f? 
??t< itc?, ®t?i ?^ci itifli 4tr®ittn if??i tr?tc? it^? i 

• It? ?f? 11 Itl®, stlt? ^l?c? fs?tlt? iflll Cf®, ?®t Ststs. prayer 
®tif% ®f? ?1 c®i, ®t?tcfi?i?i^ I'sa? s^t? i 



wj fartrt TOrt? i 

*tt? ? ’ 

[ Extract from the writings of a Second-year (F. A. class ) 
student in the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] 

»rej TO c? tomlu to? orrt wi ?$?i «rtc* j to? 

*tt*r, to to? *ty,— M?* *ttfj f*? to? ?t? m i , 

?t?1 SftfC?? ?t«FT, TOl Jlt*WJ-f??W* I 
# TO®m*tcTO *tfnfa, win &tf?TO? fo* *itn— (>) 

CTO? ftTOTO — ’ TO? TOl ; ( * ) TO? TOJTO ,— ' '.TO? TOl 5 ( O ) 

C?9 * 99 &3C99 fa^TO? TO } ( 8 ) C?? 'S TO? fsjfinTO? TO— 
TO*. TOr TO? ?t?1 5tfsp® ?l?tl TO TO ?rt, f?^ TOii ??t?, fTO* 
TOR, *tft TOTOtft TO i 

?<*$ TO? TO TO* 99, Wf *rt*W?IT Wfl *91 !%—<srtK C??tR^ 

c?TOc*£ ftf*i«.*tc9TO TOw-to ^ ^ ^i 
TO if* TOTO toto faro?, 

?H**n to m «itrotn1 *nrt«c?h i 

*WI IWt? ?TO 9 tt 9 t?9T*t?Tf? II • 

99M? *}t*f ? I t^t?ti5t'5 ?9 *Tl I ?«TO ?tf?t9? TO CTO 

?fc?, wt in m ?f*in w ^c? i to?i toi to-?TO, ?fa-*TO, 

*tf?— ' «tTO, TOTl*TOtt?9 C?t? *ltc? HI, ?f? (2f^5 

itf?» TOj TO, f*i ftTO to i inc*i wtw? ?to 

TO TO I 'TOR?? TOf fltfff W ? wl TO? TO TO *f?9UTO?t??* 
*f? ?? 9*n fl? TO I 

tou TOrecs 1 

wtov TO? TOf?* in «n ftn? ?TO?tn mJVn ^wi to?i cTO? • 
, sn? finiTO*? ! «n an?, TOtn *191? ctoto i at*? f?itn?i 
9$n TO?1 <TO?— "c?tfTOf9 ino" i afro fR*$ TO? *?? to* 



•starea,— “aft's, aw cataan to*i, atata aca croa, rttftwra fcsi •, 

ft aft ? m ftft, ft to faft* i fH«« ft| iH aftre ai *nfaai 

arcs cacaa i fafte ftf fta aftre atftcaa ai i ais Hwft 

*• 

awt* atta cacaa i awi *ftsfta *tca Ha ftam ftcaa i 

ac«tr aari ataror c^t *tu aftai cataaitarlt m ate* HrtH i 
aw ^ftftcaai afttaa i to «rnw, atwatfr 3*1 from 
aftcaa— ' ftft ca t^ra cwi aftcsca, <aft atafa «rjt aaftattaa f 
atroa «w aaatft ft frtfw a*aft, ai cafatftre «»* aa r am **m 
wa. aftn cafacaa, “ai a*H* i aaa atflft aftitft i atata -ata *fm 
C*1Hl C* aa Hltfta aftatft, 0 Pia artllafc TO, ^tltl fc*fta TOftftf^ 
aft” i m\ srwt* vta 'sftre «ttftnn atcaa aca VIpr i cHfttH* 

ftanwtw aftCTa—'artarcia aac*a amf i 
<nt Hvata ^ca artaai ft orftw aft ? aiw c^itwn aftai touot? 

atca Hatf aftntfta ^ * fti Hi < 3 *^ acaa fta ai, Hi catfH TO, 

'simftTuc?— nata, garta 'Sica amc«t* ’atfacaa aftsa TOfai ft*** 

at*tTO faftre Hi«: aftcaa cto ? TOitcaa atca ct TOr to aa, 

estate® ata Hi ftarTO atcaa ; fro atwi TO calfta? ft «naft* 

• ^ 

ft* aftes ai *ttftai Hro ^ftts fsc^^T i . 

•etaT* ’iftfta aftsta $?t* caatHtcaa* ; ftfa a’toral a>f?aft «t*tafa 

$*rtfa aftatt^a i fro ITOcto ana* TOi ®f%t® aHtts i cto Hates ? 

ai, ftartHl afroftcaa aftai i tor Hero ft«# 4 TO afatsia ? i 

f^ftt stacaa faaftl Hita ^tcra afta asfac® ftai ^ ipfa \ <aa? 

• •* 

'«rKctft to aca . fti ntcaa aatftca efface otor caal ala, aft^caa 

*iTc«t*t aftcJi ?ta^ aa aft i *taa atm macaa aca aftftcia TO fait^ai 

fttora’ «tacaai ^faalftpia, 'sft sta^ i * '■ , * a * , “ 

•^afdia-ftai ^ aatc’ft, caatca ^aataca *j«ft afaai *i* to a*, 
caHttsft 'atfta, to caatca wtfta cftatcsi^ ataxia faata i aftIH 
cata «?la fa*aft aft 's’tatcaa «ttw.a afaesft fta «tca aai aa, 

• *tH a^ca ai i fta <fl^Vfa cata afaai 'arfaca aftca al l Hi aftTfaa* 
a«ai aft i aaa atft <£tata ati ’to atafa aftt ^ftata ata, 
4j^59fp*F aa^ft atca, ’ja^ ■afftcaa a^ata sftai at^ca, ^aa^ 
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4^ I 1WM srt b H, 1W1 Tfc» "ttfllf Plft 

*ttfR ^finii fPics flw i frill's ifr, »it^ Pfnfsrm 'e *it»R itwii *1, 
<ii toth* 1 sniw frfitu 1 


frsri t% r 

[ Extract from the sailings of a Fourth-year (B. A. class) 

. student in the Moral and Religious Traing Class. ] 

«r«M rMf'TWl rfW *» 3 W H«IW 13 i *ts 1 f SR 

liras: «tftorir ^p?i «r?to iRjni srw ssisfs istft? f^?i 

§ln»r* ifa*R ,— c* c^n, wtPr $ *11*1 Rtitotfpiw fa*R *fwi, ifaT- 

*ir® cfsr, Rtfrtus *ram Ftfasri 1 *it*ffa «rwt* c*i sii*rori 
fir ewR ff hr 1 <®*R srhr Hf*rntff t»R :— 

WttFl? 4fWHt?t?*5 'afaR I 

lt*Plt 5 f% *lfalt: II >s II 
srrrs^tf? wtf RMi m <rct «Rtfa*tt: 1 

s£fh sr >9 ii 

• # 

fr^hr *wfa 1 

itftwi w*J Vtfr ifiw fiRi *rr wikii hrj ^ c * itr 
«tf 11 ¥ftWf, 4 Ht *tfW 51 HT®J 0 nW ^FftOTf ; 

0< h t 

♦tftm f® H stfa® «|5n 'si^ttFsrl *cih *rl 1 Rifa, ^f*r <9^ <£& 

. • 

w *fai— Rfani ct r«r fi»m sri, ,'®t^i src® } crffSTtmn *n cf Rtm 

*ptc*i «ttfri *rl, «tft* srtf j Rtfti, Rim ff^R, «fww« 

■ftPw r (^sfrRtft ^®Jtft*tir inn itittti fr<pt rhI it, frfa w/ 
fFUltfr 1 ) • * 

ch*r irto fasrH Rttf , fr? strips Rfatl ( cnti ) m<rfc 

faltuta, ®3s*t "tirtaiH ^vtpsi s *tn <9^* x <«itil 

Pwr Vfr . *!^fm «prci ^rMti f^rt-t w n 1 • 

<ut" irt'H Pf ^tn »riwrt ^rtNi or«H «rw? 1 *r i^r,— 
fVw*itf««Rt ,, nTi^ Rtini « 
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cmcn$ irste c«ct? Hate* mi in n?i <$l 'mi fi? 
atm, vfc c«fto 'S.flUl i i*n fswww « *tn mite?, Htil mil i m 
iwm ?* m ?f??1 m itfm fcitc? cita ?tni m i c?1? 
ufve? fn? ic^mt? ?®, *ist n crew mi m ??t? in? fc?t?l cnta 
mi i m cute? fafl *ifl mtc? cafit.m *m ??1 ftifl mt? wi 

van cutca c?t? ?tl wtf? ifaici ?f? 3f ?tn cm imm iflitci 
stu ?|n «rt?t? «ft?n vj< fiui i <il?i*t ?c? at*® is « m® *t?tctf 
cmm^tr itli fai tp^ ar*tc? stn , st«fti c*fti mi f??c?c? 
$ll>t mu, ®t?t? mi?i ?lc® <$?* } mi ® rts? , tt«fc*r?1?irTm®i 
i mi, «t*l, ??, c??, wti, ^«rrf% *Npfi? i t 

Vfj mi f* ? ?t?tc® fh «?lf® mi ®tnl ml 1 w, c?? « 
i? anrti ?c? if»i?l & ??? mm ®t«t ?lfs?t nf?> i 'laitc’W 
c?? m* miff? ; <an ci? mm m c? vrtm ^fi® mitfs 
®t?t? its mi i 'jatc® 's cue* m® mitf? c®?,— cm v> 

11 m*l 'site? } — ci ?® *&* <ii« esc? aflfs *$®i ®fa i <jjaj* scirf 

mt? i«t, cits? frvm 'Q'smi'st? & s**t sm 

mi? aTff® i «$ mi its? c?*, tariff less fc*tt?t?i mi 
«tf« *s il aftfas vi ®t«il mi i tsl* cantons mts *ess ?ij it* 
istetf <2?tf<5, ci n irf^ t*fe. 'stuti feiflJfsi ^ca mtc^t 

itf»i i n-3, «T|f8 ^ aim ^tvwa c«rnm, ^ii- 

ffare Vtui ?»ii m i 


imi ••rift’ if^ 'sit^fn "tfta in m i "iftcaa’n? ma? «f»i cn 


Mtft* <& 1C1 'Slf^fl'5 « I Itvftv mi 1C? I CTtl 'si? fn ?^c? 


«titws # nffa Vi 
mi m j istits ?»i 
«wt«ii 


m m ?i.«itfi? ii i w fmT“^fr 

fi**N ?|ct mil c?? *n ?c? n c? 

rnti ‘^tfW ??fn ii fiM? ?^»m cm cn mrs* 

*tr^ lf*|11 Cl? Cl, '5tltw "STtri?’ It? I 4?§t 


m ?^?i cww itm? ‘mf?’ *i?t^ mi i 

• • 

«Rtf? '8 m 5 ?— i IH He? Ufoatfr ??, ?<R?i?iTt^t.i 


«w% ?sw?t? utPw fviit? i In ^f'® w? i T*r ?«? w il 
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ct fcd ^larcw vattv « i c* vv vt*l <sv^ ’jjWv i 

*t«i Jt*wts « pi v«fK ^fanraflv v* *rw i *jfa**r vt*w *1*, v** 

jpfttwwi rn i *rc*W c^itu vv, 4^«isn *t$. vwvt, 

«w c*jr mw vfa* f^7« i tv *tottf *it*tv <w pi *l?t< vt*fj i 

VtVl CVWC*W« W <S«RJ vfq* *IT*t*, tftfttW VV *f*|3l i 

C* «rtVTH fatf* fcfafav *1*1 *t$tC* VR*1 ‘Vtft’ "tv *f*1 f*)t^"t 
Vfafl «tfa, «H&fcW*pll Vtfa* V^ftOTI *t»tl* V13f | ^tt<5 
HSflltV f«W ffll ' ‘VfV CV*V Vftt* W 'S'SJR* VV- 

*€t vtvlvv; tvta **CV *CT V*lEV V**t* *E*I I 

* ' 5t5t s?tw \ vtvl *rtfort*ft, v^ar farroK fci ^ftii vt^al, c***r 
ftw* vt$SJ viri *fa*1, c*fc vfsv «fWfa 

^*1 «ffV1 VWT*-pi* I VfVl fatVT*tt r.e&, 5HJTS 4Vlntt* VRV 
vt<i vftv *c* i <ifc«Ri *if'®«’t e i min iRsi vrcvtsft* <misr *^t* vf^vi 
«itt*s* i '»»TVTra v fast?, vsfK vtft* wt* f*vt3 vf?w v**t* 

«ttfVC<8 *tlM S?1 I s«rc <Sft%, sfflV ftt, Vtf*tC5 I SRV niftt<^ 

vrfa vtff, *w<sn v$*ra vfa* *t*t* *f*s 5 <a*t fv «tntvw ! *«r 
vv vtvw ftjfv **; V«fs$ JtfTOt |^W v<k lit* vfafov** *f®wi 
CVtV « l ffW*«t 1 V vciff, fWVt* *jfe* fsRT> vf% *11*1® *v *f*nil 
** i duro fefa fasif*f otiv*! i fasmtfa *lfst** v*i -, 
wiv** Turn f<ivt«f "ift* wfc vv i «$i *tf?- 

Sitnv, J*\ HI »R*| VfVCVV I SJSIV *iwt< *t*t* fsrvfe M vtvl I 

vtvts <2f^V ntfilCSH TO lift VI* 

VtV-’t* CVIftC'S* *tcv SJ1 | 


i ftsrfsi? i 

[ Extract from the writings of a proposed Recognised Header 
under the Dawn Society's Rules , Magazine Section . 1 

SRfitFtfro *tfa»t« "vtn^ts” (Indiana) VRV 
(Recognised Readers) R o=(% *f**K?n, ist^t* f*!**t?PlTt* Vtf* 
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TOltTO i TOTO1 TOatm ca Tafll TO**, TOiTO $ *t«w 
®ttTO® «*rtf TO TOfl, TO* TO 3JS5T C*t*T TO»IC® f 1 ff f ®fj «tWH 
TOiti frnw, f*wr fi «pj troaiw, aaaai towiTOTO * »Ktw 
flfWtf® TOtfaa, to* ji ai «rt iTO ^nt wvt saitfa TOtlm i 
TOlTO <*Ka >MJrt “The*Land we live in”. *H f «Hcf ftftTO a faf faaifl 

TO *caaTO a t»i tow ww it«* atwflWm TO aam, fa tow 
TO I C*TOTO* fill ftltffVR ; Cj|t 3aa TOl* *6t® CfRai, 
cTOamfaai, ai to c*ta am tor fluff to $ 

*25 a'faata to fifvrto i 

ftftro* TO ®f*wt aw c*aa <a*fci ^tcaa TO it i caa w 
TO TO.- owtcf ftfrw vito TO, aaTO TO, c*a»i n*« m- 
carff i atatwia TO <aTOt <a®&1 TO 'TO afaatt <s® a*a c^t^P faatata 
ata, TO «Tf«*TOa, ^siTOTOiaa ffft*iw TO 4$ ?fh c*ltc* TO i 
'TOaltn aiv TOn TO* ftftw afoamrfl' caa TOsrtfwTO cTOatfas 
*1W TO I WTO TOtlWf ?Pta TO 3*RTOa a*! TO^l 

cTOc* attreif i catcfo; to *i«r etTO ®taw v a *w TOata a* 
TOrotf i 'ata TOw faataa TO^r, TOwa ®i*i*l wi£ atat* <ataai 
www faft TO ai, f*|t TO ai i * ita w*twa fa® amitaai 
ftfOTrtf* ^ajaa® afaal faw»t afaai foalt?*, TO cfana TOfTO cTO 
^ctftnac® faatata via TOml TO i 

TOfl avia aThi*tE*i fatfaajtTOa affata *ta, TO faca*tawfo ftai 
TO vim d)TO*i TOfll flat *&ai faam ffifea <*at ftifwV aurci 
caTOt® ftotflwa i <a aVwtf saaTO atsrcwa »ataj TO 4®«a i 
TOal faa* ca atwa «taa aattca a«ai flu fafaa«,TO ft att*nrw 
^fraf® Ottawa oiTO® fl^ TO faa> *tlja? «tta TO"l^ TO»i *iafw 
ItUai TO i asf^TOi fli^s *ft5*rc a«ai atai, TO ftps |t«retf 
|f*ni1 TOl. 'inil fliB TO« ftfiwro att i TOiai ca>ta TOa 
. ai attc 1 ® TOta, TOar w TO aTOi atw to® TO^r af-ew fTOiaa 
*nr®w *®t^TOta” cvito clira ftoi at i wntf atre i* att^i aia 
v»* fTOa ^*ta TOTO aaa i faaMtaa ®| "fa®it®1” aaafi» fw fvi 
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effort, fa? fan «• ifa tifewl far nm “cfifa” in, 5t»nitfft 
ftl i Hiwfat* fa fan 9tfal 5iw cnftitwi 5U itai ifa i 
<44ti *|c5 9fa5 tivi, i<<£faf, ismufaf, 5«it<?r l5rtfa fli flit, 

5tfei *i<r 5*11151 <41* wifi it ifn ini «tei fai, *«* ifa *ti fa 
far 5 faai ! 9 i 1 fill ciftiitw i itfat? itn 5 f 4 *fr, 131*1419 
< 41 * i<<si9i»f iln it fan «ti i«« ifa ttfcii junim 
ciitn ii® fa itfoii nfc^taii *tf )5 «t ifai 59 *jtfc f I foci 

iftn r-^ti fanfaii 5titwi iw <4ife utfai *uife< « “5141119 
itll" « 51It1T falll 1515fl 9Jtfel«f* 511 fa fantfalll 1 511 

5tc*i *ifai 4 i fatten attnfas < 4 ^f*i fatywj urnlil *ifa- 
itftfalll fall 5tl9fa <9 5tltl ifa flfl<* fa|11<a!9t1'«>f49| 5lfalff I 
5fat9 ifa 5tnr« Itn Cffafl ifni fall 1 fllff Gift'S fl5l3 $5 11 ; 
eitilirftici 5111 im it 1 <i| 511 I 1 mi 5tfa nil faf 

orfatfa fan ifnifa 5 tm itfis fm«i firc fafali 1 

C1*tt*l9tC5J9 *lfow, Intwmwil 9C9T falt*IC99 fltfel C5H 59ff5 1 
f ifan iffal iftCftltf CW«I1 I, fwtlttfl , lf*6lt‘*t “felft* 1151 <4151 
drftl 11*tf51 5<fni 4t1ft5 .111 cilt* 9tfaTt5 (native Gharwal) ltd 
♦ifafa 1 <c| fife, C59l flfal "^llfel fa<5l*t” (Division) itn 5ffefa i 

<l| *1^599 cltll <*rtftl 1t1 fe<5im I fa^ €|«fl1<ftl lllf <4415 fell 
<llftl| iflfa I 5l151lll 1141&! (£1911 <®4ll lt«fatl falTOI <4| 

5?Mt 59fa 5 I 5t9C59 Blfa “Ittll’' 9MI fe'S9t4'® <41 fe 4t9 I 4f1 <41* 

>■* 

niti fenffali *iwl<?t < 49 * iiei1<tf, mtBicta nlfa <49* wlfiits 

. femf fafl C1W11114, <44* 5111514 fevtf^Tfl 5l4 9*fall2|9 C94H1 
59ffaCl| iK iffelfa, <4$ Btfafe fellWSI <*l4l1 <£t«f I 111 U^l 
5195 <45 fe HIM fe^ltie^l flWI 5llf I 51154 itllfl CftMl 1191 
5l954ll9 Tt5 Cl Hill 511 C*|ft, Cll 51«1l11 fel*tfa?11 fe^ltl'S I 
5ffe *lfal1C4 491 51551114 <2t4l felfl 4?, 54\»|l5 5l5 <2llf54 

54111^1411 < 4 ! fl^5 5149 5Hl94l9 fB9f<SI9^fl I fe5ft1l'04 <2|C5I1 ' 
H5 Cltl H Cltl B41®t1ltl5l| C9l9l5 flfltlH 51919111 fl?1 ’if^- 
f5 ; |4tf 4C9T 5lH5fl <441 5W flfl *tffe9tCf I 5^«lia|4ft'5 : ftW9 <411*1 
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i «rcr ti Tta. *1 »rt*R*tiV 

'■(RRPftpc, $RR *1 *tta RaR srfefo ^fttf, 

^R'R’tor ^tqRtu w? s'ltfwf s$?i *if?iftcfi ft*t*nR* 

^t*i ta^«*T JiRrc* JimsnFt^sf <«(fat»rat*( ftal«irt!t« f^ptrarct 
c^ft i w «f»rci i fofinv 

«ifw Rwn fr wNw j c^», ^f^ft^r *f#s- 

^orsiw ft^tirafas »5«r <n^itw i «titora 

itftolft* * c*lt®i faRta *Ufa<2RT$f *it*<R «m 

Vfftt «fiw friwfcw *ltW »TCtWl TOI ! Itlfw H^pfl f*R, &*, 

fr*t* f*rsi, v»i Nitflnr sji* qfifli Rsit»iKtfR ^w'^wrot 

*ISl1 (fottf ^Rlill 5IR Wfl Tfitf Wtcc I 

^WNt9 €t*fot<5l I — Wff VtlCW faffcl W1 tfw «TC5»F 
*Ri c«ir* ^suRlra cttIwW *a^ ^fawtut <fltf tfir i *iwl<ft <*m 

TO*rtihl *W fa Vlfl faf 5*fa f«*1C« C»HtCT *if% Jjtqtifl C*(RR 

*t* i h"lW qfa «rtiv *fa1 *tflh«it*i *1^$ apsit’t's cajfa 
SftfR s^9 3«»1 «t«fc*( C^ftTCM, *tra ^fesiH ^*f=T <5[*(I*rW 

«it®i£qRR Riil fffirc« *tw i <a**N Riil fiffl 4V «mn *M Rul faRnrl 
«Rrtl R*it*im ^w^fel «rc*f-t ctRw «m»i i «tR 5tfa 

*ft5 *r® nt^ *t<t fUrawf ftfeci w \ <*R *roat *t«fii>c$ c^*t ^t«i <a*fe *t*1 
'SfftS i ^ C^Wt^STtC^ fa 5 ^ <2tR M 5 (R«t *R*fan> CTfa *W 

*fwi c«f«iitii *nfH 'sifii't^ ’*t«r i <al ^ *t«d®c« 

4Jtoi^ 5lR *it5 ^iRCTij jiw <a^R ^Riil "5fe ,% *ft®ii1 i <at 

siSc's ^jfK crt^tPT ^t?Rr ^ <a^ arrff ^ti m i ^iiR 

^tiglw? ftpR c^t'l ^i( 5(1 I 151 ^»I W ®P*CT1 w=il ^tfWi( 

VtC5 I «(ft?1 «lt^»t]^ fet\lRt<$1 <£\Vs *Rprj- 

^rps” 5tT*Rt?( I ^f^fill 1«R 5R 5(5(1 #f*ttn 

^tf« 5(t5l5F %$ <2t^R ^(5( I CTR^RI Rsf *tlf. 

VH i 'sRtcffa RtR (R 'sift^ ^iRirs ^i *ajtt»,v5?f 

*(tl Rpfjp^ ^ *nj r »ttRft^ w c»Rl 

R(lt« ^1 I 

| — ®tn^5|^i( RRa (2fc«r»t <a^ ^Iftftro cqt* ^l^ i 

^tt«tft, ^^<i*tR65it^9i^t^r, R^tfT, 5(t^t^t, j(«(j. 

C5i*!t^, J(^«i%ti;if>?tii wfare *tt«fl ^R 5(1 

<a^r i ^1 5tf i^t mx *\zv i * «rt^|i( 

siRfc’rcaj R*(ft5 *tR5t?^ i ^ ^KuRtto 

5(1 ^«iti ^t**i, ^«t5C3: ^1wl<R ^KtRc 5 ® «(taRl } Rf'IR^s 
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atatlfs I atstsi stftaft <rln«tt r.S & awa its' ^ 

S*fs, srtsts '•tits fcaa cs awa stwrftsi 3t stcs cs'sftsi atfastcsa 

tffStSl faftstOTS CS fc«1 S^ft H 5 *, fas StwfsW W1S1 R S I *$ls W1*«l, 
StSTSl 4St fcJpSJtWS Swats'® stw aCSWTf { « ftf SJS I CSalS, Si3S 
aftstOT staff atstst «s« smw, stas %?tras fasft $ 'S'ftwfa 
aft atstaft us asfts i fas cwata sfste' sissift si stat*ts woi 
s* cs’fl' spruits awl afsstas: wlsi acaai acsw as, frsft g:wa 
fsss i atssi asat a«fti cswftata sfict <4wwa ststat *tjrs, *iwaa 
ststst fiesta, ass <sasa Ms Sftsjtcaats aitas csftstfwis i swat 
•ffsfr atttftstcas «tsts ass Vlases aafe wcas sifctat wesa ; ^sss s^ew 
cwatssfa esst sjs as, wft ftfa atsl Ha ^ftw sifts Hstesai 
ftwtwfc mass fsssi i ft fa ^wattsf aastfa sts a a is aissi ®fts1 
ftstss *wa afte® sifts alstaa i faeas csais efc® a* 'ifssi sis, ^s? 
slew csstea us^sa ftslft caesa stress wtcs fam Mewa i <*ftse*r 
stwtsts yt aatwfftat starfl fsssi acswissut ^ sf®at'’ts e iew Ha alssi, 
«tts ftals sfts *iaacw s'tfest ftftsi atfac'sesa i atssi taftata 
'lists astsi^is fcata H.fHftcstews afttfsw aslfsaai, ssl as* awss ats 
*$— < awiftat stsfoises csa swats ats sits aai fs'&ftftre ufastcsa i 
stfftcsa aftwtt»ft csfsstsssn. wi sfaal ssKteas fcsiess cats awls 
aftp® ss al i ntsf u sfts asfa awfel sn atew cs stst casea 'ats atfsstw 
itft atca al i o ca^ jw*l afrft fta ®ifs *t<® sfta sfastc®, stslws 
ass fcaja, ss «tsa i atatws \m «t* mtiw isiotpf i fstws a^aift 
ca^, sraasstct* sssii ftf ^a i ^tsa ssWstist atstfsacsr 

aitacar aSi«rsts nsrl aw wfsu® aa'a ssfssfts i wtasi caftstft ca acas* 
wot JitOTtwsft *twa ssotsi aaf^w-^nats a*^sl i as'® <awslOT *pptssi 
asprcssl srt^H ^ *i^s st^fi ftsi cafttas a^ caHtcat «iawia wfe® atfta, 
tlOTtcssi f¥s wl cafwsi sftsi tasts straw stfaw ®fac® atfaai wa® 
wtsttss lifts ftssta aft, as^ft caa wtaw, ^&®i i «icaw wtra 
cssisup»its#awtftat saat 'atatfaaw cafasl ataw cscss afH cwatsatm 
si sftalstasYs «ia1a sftsftn ftstcsa i ^stsl csa csa, casi, *tcst*twts 
^ aals Hats i states t*H\ afat* s^si afasicsa i satcas 
sftsc a s uissts ^csw csa — 

•ness wises wtc< ftsi sfa <«stsa aa awfa at®, 
wts ws cwtst« ft wtes ataats wsi sfWsi sts if 
^slsft ft^sHt i 
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PiAHTI: TNDPAJNTiA. 

THE BENGAL VILLAGE: Some Characteristic 

Features. 

I. 

The people of Bengal all live in villages. Even the large towns 
are aggregations of villages, not greatly differing from single villages in 
character. There are 190 " towns 19 in Bengal which contain only 5 per 
cent, of the population. The villages nfake up the remaining 95. The 
number of villages in Bengal is about 263,658, counting each so-called 
town as only an over-grown village. Of these, 165,305 contain under 
2000 souls ; and 3066, over 2000. 

The villages are distributed a^out three to every two square miles, 
everywhere — on plains, in valleys, among marshes, on or in rivers, in 
forests«and on hill-tops. Life is in the open air. *There, meals are 
taken, and people bathe.* The women, when going to bathe do not 
hide their faces from the neighbours, though they w'ould, fapjn ,«a 
stranger. Except to bathe, howjever, the women seldom leave their 
homesteads. Every one in the village knows about every one else's 
affairs. 

II. 

# The fields of the^village are spread around the inhabited portion, 
and vary in size from a tenth of • an acre to several acres. Except 
rice-fields, which have ridges round them to retain the water, they have 
no very distinct boundaries, and are seldom fenced. The fields of 
each village are not in a ring fence, but are interspersed with those 
of the others, Inside the ordinary pillage, the ways between the 
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different homesteads are generally narrow, crooked and ill-kept lanes ; 
while in the fields there are no kept roads at all. The villagers, in the 
normal state of peace and good-will which exists in a village, make the 
best of things, clubbing together to patch some place that has become 
very bad, getting put of one another’s way as vrell as t they can, and 
giving one another facilities to pass through hprrycsteads and fields. 

All the villages pay a road tax which is levied and paid by the 
landlords with the Land Revenue. Very little of this, however, comes 
near the village, which has, therefore, to depend upon the voluntary, 
and therefore fitful efforts of those concerned for such ways as the 
village KasI Besides the loss it occasions, the want of well-kept and 
well-marked w T ays is a fruitful source of contention whenever, as must 
sometimes happen, the village is suffering from internal trouble. 

Most of the recognised w ays are only fit for men on 4 * foot or 
cattle to pass over, so that, except in the dry season after harvest, 
when the fields are open, no cart traffic is possible. Then loads have 
to be carried on men's heads, or on pack animals. Bridges are seldom 
found in a village, or embanked roads, so that if w^ater or marsh is met 
with, it has to be waded ; or if too deep for that, crossed in a boat. 
Even on cart roads, the track gels full of ruts and scours, and boulders, 
which are left till they get very bad ; and then> if there is room, the 
track is changed. It is usually by such roads that access is found to 
the markets. 

The Orissa famine in 1866 drew the attention of Government to 
the want of proper communications ; and it w^as thought necessary to 
compel the people to pay for their' roads. Cesses were imposed on 
the agricultural, i.e. } non-municipal communities — both landlords and 
tenants, — first, for the provision of roadfe, (Road-cess) ; and second, for 
public works of general utility and improvement (PubHc-works cess). 
Tfte’VTffvernment keeps in its own hands in each district the power 
to assess and collect the cess-demands from landlords. In the spending 
of the road-cess funds, District Committees were formed and w’ere 
vested by law with responsibility for providing, out of their road-cess 
fund, all roads from the largest trunk-road to the smallest village street. 
One broad result of this policy has been to rrtnove from the minds of 
landlords and tenants all sense of responsibility for the provision of 
roads of all sorts, great and small. This, which had been their customary 
duty, ceased to be such when they began to pay for taxes for the same 
purpose. In the meantime, the road fund has been diverted to a very 
appreciable extent to provide for urgent sanitary wants, such as 
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improvements in the supply of drinking water, provision for dispensaries 
in the district. 

So far, the efforts of the authorities in the direction of getting the 
people to manage their local affairs have been confined to the 5 per cent* 
in municipal “ towns” ; but for the remaining 95 per cent* there are no 
local institutions. Throughout this great mass of over seventy million 
people in Bengal, all living in villages (nfrore than 38,000 of which have 
over 500 inhabitants each ; and of these, nearly 3,000 over 2,000 each), 
there are no legal^ means of raising a public fund for making a bridge, 
road, well or tank, or for clearing and aepairing them. There is no 
local authority to preserve a right of way, or prevent a nuisance not 
a scavenger or conservancy cart can be employed ; not a street lamp 
set up or lighted, not a dispensary or school established by means of 
local taxation. • • 

By the imposition of the road-cess, the Government has transferred 
to itself, or its delegate the District Board, from the landlords or tenants, 
responsibility for the roads of the country. The authorities have 
introduced a system on paper for providing roads of all kinds from 
main roads to village streets for the non-municipal population (66 
millions) of the 42 Bengal districts where the cess is collected. But 
at the present day, not half the districts have a mile of district road 
in every six sqiTare miles • and therei are seven districts in Bengal 
that have not a mile for every twelve square miles. *This means that 
not that there is always a mile of road in each blo^k of six or twelve 
square miles, but that there are blocks of a hundred or more square 
miles absolutely without roads, though they pay the rate, while their 
money is concentrated on other blocks remote from them* 

T^o enable important works to be done, a system of concentration 
of funds was introduced* on the understanding that a neighbourhood 
passed over in one year should get its turn in another. But this 
metalling of important main roads was undertaken as a policy in some 
districts *in total forgetfulness, apparently, of the fact that the cost 
must be a recurring one. For, as programmes were gradually carried 
out, and the roads already constructed came to be used by the traffic 
which the facilities they gave brought into being, the renewal of wear 
and tear demanded an ever-increasing share of the fund. Therefore, 
some neighbourhoods enjoy good roads paying no more, while others 
paying no less, are without them. The district and metalled roads 
on which the Government congratulates the country in its Annual 
Resolutions, are to a great extent made possible by what may be called 
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a fraud on the neglected areas. The interests of the District Board 
are looked to, while village roads are neglected, because unlike drainage 
and embankment rates, the road cess, although imposed on special 
areas, is not intended for special works benefiting those areas. Before 
the days of the road-cess, the “ toll ” was employed for the improve- 
ment and maintenance of the main roads. Since that tax was intro- 
duced, it has been the policy of the Government to abolish “ tolls” on all 
roads, main or other, and they are practically discontinued except where 
an occasional bridge or ferry comes in the line of # a road. But the 
roadless condition of the interior of the province demands that the 
policy Qf u concentration of funds” in the interest of the main roads, 
at the cost of village roads, should be given up in favour of imposing 
the road-cess for special areas for special works benefiting such areas. 
While the maintenance of costly main roads in Bengal districts should 
be met out of revenue raised by tolls on such main roads. In 
a country where traffic is mostly in bulky articles, and has to go long 
distances by village roads, good village roads are a necessity which 
villagers cannot afford to do without. The absence of such roads, or 
a bad road instead of a good one, means that traffic must go on men’s 
heads, or on pack bullocks, or on lightly laden carts, instead of on 
well-laden wheeled carts ; and this, roughly speaking, doubles the cost 
of transport. And it is evident'that the poorer the country, the less can 
it afford to do without them. • 

HI. 

There is a want of seriousness about the work of the village. The 
agriculturist and the artizan have their busy and their slack seasons. 
Festivals are many ; but then, there is no Sunday. The amdtint of 
labour a man put§ forth 1 is limited by^ two main causes — in tjje case 
of the agriculturist, by the size of his holding, in that of the artisan, 
by the demand for his out-turn ; and in the case of all, by the absence of 
a desire to accumulate. The pressure of the landlord and the creditor 
is needed to make men work. . ' 

There is a growing class of labourers for hire, though it is still 
but a small part of the population. Formerly, the labouring classes in 
the country-districts lived on starvation fare, being employed at con- 
venience on low wages, by the better classes, and turned adrift in * 
times of trouble, to sink or swim. Having nowhere to go to, they had 
to submit Now the steady demand for labour from the tea-gardens, 
the factories, the railways, the coal-mines, — sanitary works in the town, 
and other private or public works, has opened up opportunities to all, 
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of steady employment at good wages, to exercise which many emi- 
grate for good, and many more, for a time. Another effect of this 
is that local, i.e. } village employers have to treat the labourers better 
if they are to keep them at all ; and altogether, the “ dignity of labour ” 
has been raised from its old, forlorn state. In the old times, the poor 
labourer of the«village who had no land, was at the ipercy of his landed 
neighbours. They sent fordiim when they needed him ; he was gener- 
ally in debt to some one, for whom he had to work when required, 
while in slack season, he starved. Credit he could not get, having 
no land to give as security. He was despised by all his neighbours, 
who thought it degrading to work for hire. But the demand for labour 
in the tea-gardens, mines, factories, and works has changdfl all this. 
Large numbers of these half-starved labourers have been drafted off 
to the industrial areas. Of those who remain, Very large numbers 
emigrate to those areas during the slack months, and employers are 
obliged to treat their labourers well to prevent them from clearing 
out altogether. It is likely that large numbers of the migrating 
labourers will in time permanently settle near their work. How this 
movement will end, no one can tell. But it relieves the over-crowded 
ranks of agriculture, and thereby renders those engaged in that industry 
more efficient, besides supplying other industries with the labour they 
need. The moral*change it represents# is, as we have seen, a gradual 
breaking down of the contempt felt by the rural population for labour 
for hire, and the impression in their minds of a feeding of respect for 
labour. 


Bengali as spoken by the Bengali — fl I. 

( Continued from page 6o ) VoL /, No. 2 % New Series .) . 

• We have seen in the last number that our Mahomedan countrymen 
have in use amongst them a literary dialect different in some res- 
pects from the standard literary dialect of Bengal, and that from the 
literary activity shown by this dialect as evidenced by the number 
of books published in it, and also on account of the large proportion 
of our countrymen who take pleasure is reading books written in it, 
this dialect has an importance quite its own and that it may be used 
as a means of imparting education to the masses of our countrymen. 
We will now study the peculiarities of the colloquial dialect of a very 
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markedly characteristic district of Bengal in which the Mahomedang 
predominate. At the last census, out of every 10,000 persons in the 
district of Backergunge, 3,115 were found to be Hindus, 6,829 Maho- 
medans, and 56 of other religions, and it is also a significant fact that 
the proportion of Mahomedans in the district is increasing. 

The district* of Backergunge lying in the delta between the 
Meghna which carries the united waters of* the Ganges and the Brah- 
maputra to the sea and the Madhumati or Haringhata river which 
is a mouth of the Ganges, is-of entirely alluvial formation and is inter- 
sected by innumerable river* and water-channels. 

The southern part of the district consisting partly of mainland 
and parity of island in the estuary of the Meghna, is covered over by 
extensive areas of forests and is peculiarly exposed to the dreadful 
cyclones which rising in the Bay of Bengal lay waste the whole 
country ; and from time to time when an exceptionally strong 
south wind happens to coincide with the bore or tidal wave which sweeps 
up the Meghna at the time of the full and the new moon, storm-waves 
break over the country, drowning men and cattle and destroying 
crops and houses. Nor is the harm clone by these storm-waves 
confined to the immediate loss which they cause. The inrush of salt 
water renders the water of the rivors undrinkable and the people have 
to resort to stagnant tanks and bcels. This, and exposure inevitably 
lead to disastrous epidemics af cholera and other diseases. The worst 
of the recent calamities of this nature was in 1876, when a tidal wave 
submerged a great part of the district to a depth of from 10 to 45 feet. 
Nearly 74,000 persons in the Backergunge district alone were 'drowned 
and the cholera epidemic which followed carried off nearly* 50,000 
more* ‘The proportion *of Mahomedans in southern Backergynge is 
very large because when the process* of colonisation of this part of 
the district commenced, the hardy Mahomedans soon outstripped the 
HinfiSs in the race for taking possession of this new land, and at the 
present time, the chars and islands are almost exclusively peopled«by 
the Mahomedans who are rapidly extending cultivation in this direc- 
tion and are constantly throwing out new colonies further and further 
into the jungles. 

On the other hand, the northern part of Backergunge bordering* 
on the district of Faridpur is full of swamps and marshes, much of 
which is still too low to be brought under the plough, but the process 
of reclamation is still going on by fresh deposits of silt brought down 
by the rivers, specially in the rainy season, when the whole district 
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goes under water. The Namasudras or the Chandals live in these 
swamps an almost amphibious life. 

Between these two tracts, the marshy swamps in the north and 
the dense forests of tho Sunderbans in the south, intervenes a strip of 
comparatively high land, where the population is as dense as in any 
other part of Bengal and is inhabited by many high-caste Hindus. 

It is the seeming natural disadvantages described above, however, 
that have made {Jackerguqge the granary of Bengal. There is not 
a spot arid or barren about the district, tike land being everywhere 
most fertile, and the greater part of the district might well be described 
as one vast rice-field dotted over with clumps of trees and villages 
and cut up by innumerable water-courses. Here may the eyes rest 
upon extensive sheets of green rice spreading, without let or hindrance 
of hedge or wall, almost as far as the horizon. The long-stemmed 
winter-rice (Aman) is the main crop of the district and the water 
which it requires for its growth is plentiful. 

On account of this abundance of rice, the staple food-grain of the 
Bengalis is rice, and owing to the comparatively favourable terms with 
their landlords, the ryots live generally in a state of plentiful ease 
and their condition is somewhat better than of people of the same class 
in other parts of Bengal. Bat the district is not to be regarded as a rich 
one, because the number of rich people in*it is very small. “ There the 
richest is poor and the poorest lives in abundance.’’ It should 
not be imagined also that the peasantry of Backergunge have a 
very pleasant and merry time of it all the year round. The cultivator 
has to fight, on the one hand, against his standing enemies, the storm, the 
tide, arid the bore, and on the other, against the wild* denizens of the 
forest and the monsters of t£e sea and river. Nor is cultivation a very easy 
process with him. The Aman rice requires transplantation which, is a 
very laborious process, and the ryot often homeward plods his weary 
way after his back has been almost broken from stooping for hours 
amidst mud and water and after having been drenched with rain two 
or three times in the course of the day. Then, he has to protect 
'the crops from the crabs and the turtles from the rivers, and the pigs 
and other wild animals of the jungles. 

This hard life and the constant fight against the elements com- 
bined with their comparatively prosperous condition, have made the 
peasants of Backergunge, an independence-loving, hardy, robust, and 
daring race of men. Though they are looked down upon by the Calcutta 
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cockney as Bangals*, yet it should be always remembered that these ro- 
bust arid energetic men supply us with food and are a glory to our country ; 
that as regards independence, manliness and the sterner virtues of 
the human character, we have much to learn from these countrymen 
of oars. “The plenty," says Mr. Beveridge, “combined^ with the feel- 
ing of ownership and independence produced by the system of peasant 
properties, gives vigour and rtiergy to their character." And again, ‘ it 
is to the credit of the ryots that they are so independent and so 
prepared to assert their rights without seeking the aid of the zemin- 
dars, but the circumstance certainly damages the criminal returns." 

' Such is a brief, running description of the character and surround- 
ings of the people whose vernacular we are going to study, in however 
cursory a fashion. ,We hope we have aroused sufficient interest in the 
reader’s mind in this people to enable him to inquire into the character 
of their vernacular dialect. We are going to give three specimens of 
this dialect. The first would be a poem which was published iu a 
Barisal newspaper, entitled the Barisal Ilitaishi, on the 2Gth November, 
1897. It satirises the appointment of democratic assessors to try and 
decide criminal cases. 

In order to excite the reader’s interest at the very start, we will not 

give the original first, but its translation. The original and the 

glossary on particular words would came immediately after. 

•. 

Translation . 

M 

A dialogue between Kalu and Dhalu with ploughs on their shoul- 
ders. Kalu— O brothen sir, what am I to do ? I am not an Ordinary 
assessor (or I am assessor or something). Government has issued a 
summons that we r with 'the Judge and the Magistrate are to .decide 
the Sessions cases as a Panchayet. A great devil is on my back ; is 
there any way out of this (difficulty) ? With anxious thoughts, my 
brother, I have no sleep all night. 

Dhalu : — Brother, what is your anxiety for that f God has given 
you this judgeship. Now, how many pleaders and muktears will fold 
their hands before you, and saying, ‘ your Honour, your Honour,' will 

We find that to this day the Hindus of Western and Central Bengal look 
down upon the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal, and call them Bangals. This word , 1 
though it etymologically signifies an inhabitant of Banga i.e., Eastern Bengal has 
acquired an opprobrious signification and is used to mean a rough or bungling 
person, in which>ense it is used by the people of Eastern Bengal themselves.’ ' The 
eastern -Bengal proverb ’ the fight of a Bangol or 

uninitiated person is outside the world, i.e quite irregular and unscientific. 
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they sing your praises in various ways ! Now you will sit beside the 
judge on a chair. This is all good news, my brother, now we ask 
some sweetmeats of you. Kalu — Let ashes fall on the forehead 
of such good fortune. There is no use for such good fortune ; if the 
time of cultivation passed away, what should I eat to save my life ? 
We are but cultivating men, do we understand cSses one cinder? 
Poor men without resource, our difficulty is to eat and live. This 
another difficulty has come on the top of all and a useless expenditure 
of money. Does this suit us ?. Fine fok understand the work of fine folk.* 
Dialect of Backergunge district. 

(From the Barisal Hitaisbi of the 26th November 1891J. 

1 

( I) 

! direst* *1 cwrt® c'swt* 1 

CTtCJTfJT CTttll *r® cwm, 

c*itwre*Bf fHt* ^c*rN , «Ri i 

siret* «itwc«r fa c^lwi c*tw ! 

*t^T* C*TCfaTt, StC* *lt$ II 

CTOftlt, TO*»1 fa 'Sfa? CTO*® «initt, 

«ivni, ^t'5 

^c«i, c^fa sfTtc^ •tt s n wi 1 

<a«pr went wiw, oral «tc^ 

?tC»i1 Oft#, CTfal fasit 5tt II 

WH ?lc«rfc<s 

•«itw* c®fai c*rc®i 

• BtTl c^w • CTlWUfttl ^f® fa 

■stffa tftii wfa aisfa «rt* ; 

c^*t* $ 1 $ 'stta^ wtV S'ffafa r 

fa 'an *tc®, ww c’ltc® « 

* Wf*tt$ — this word is used in addressing an elder brother or an equal as* mark 
of Kspect. It may be rendered by ‘Brother sir’ 5^— 1 1 shall do. assessor. 

CTtCTto — summons. — Government. we. — Magistrate. 

C*tt»TtW— of the Sessions. CTtW^i— C*lt***r*l1, case. *«T|— great. 
devil, vipfc*- has set itself. <miU— ' $*t*, of it. cW-^, path. *twl, 

thought, the whole^jB*!— ^ 5 , sleep. judgeship, 

%*R, now. hands. ^ E^rttc^— will fold. VH — <THI, before or near. S*pi, 

your honour. doing. c*Kfi— CVfil, praise. will sit. ^tfart 

chair. *f«— upon. ’ et*T, good, Wt¥, news. fav5t$— 

sweetmeats. of the plough. ‘time. pass. — life. 

shall save. brother. of that, m 5 ft— for 

nothing. «*1— fe*1,that. suit, If, gentle folk. 
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Different Types of existing Technical or Indus- 
trial Schools in India. 

Whatever may be the best definition of Technical Education, there 
seems no doubt that in this country it has in nineteeg cases out of 
twenty come to men the teaching of carp^ntjy and smithy work to 
boys who have no in intention either to become carpenters and black- 
smiths, or to engage in any manual occupation whatever. Why there 
is so much anxiety to increase the numbers Of carpenters or blacksmiths 
(whether they be wanted or not in the locality), is not easy to discover, 
borne ^ive as a reason that because exercises in wood and metal are so 
much employed in Europe as an educational method, therefore, carpen- 
try and smithy wo r k are the most proper trades to teach ; some, that 
missionaries and school-masters find the trades easier to deal with 
than any others ; and some again, that the out-turn is less difficult to 
sell than anything else. 

I. — The most Favourite Type of Industrial Schools. 

I hus, we have the first or the most favourite type of Industrial 
Schools in India. This type may be said to have been founded by 
the Missionaries, but has been more or less copied in most of the Indus- 
trial Schools established by ofljjcial authorit)\ They* are mostly aided 
schools (chiefly mission) in Bombay, Madras, Upper Provinces, and 
Central Provinces. In schools of this class a good deal of literary edu- 
cation is given at the same time that minor trades, of which the most 
important are carpentry. and smithy work are taught. Almost univer- 
sally “things” are made for the market, their sale providing a% far as 
possible* for the maintenance of the school. The existence of this type of 
schools, is chiefly due to missionary enterprise, as the boys attending 
them are chiefly orphans or Christians without any family connections, 
whofctiuld train them in any industrial school Indian industries being 
at present in the hand of certain castes, it is difficult for those outside 
the castes to learn a trade except through the agency of industrial 
schools of some kind. The largest number of schools of the first type 
is naturally iound in Madras, where there are more missionaries than 
in any other province and they are intended ibr the benefit of the 
Native Indian Christian community. * 

Boys trained in the above type of schools unless these are under the 
management of exceptionally able Missionaries, seldom on leaving 
school, adopt the trades they are taught. The method of instruction 
is faulty, the boys being taught by a salaried artizan who has no 
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personal interest in the success of the work turned out, while the 
literary education is too advanced for those who, it is meant, should fol- 
low a manual occupation. These schools having a double object in view 
as a rule fail to achieve success in either branch of the work. In the 
opinion of many good judges, the failure of our technical schools and 
the imperfectioh of some of our higher technical institutions is due to 
an impossible attempt to accomplish a double object — the manufacture 
of a scholar on the one hand and the creation of a craftsman or of a 
professional on the other. A fall, as always “ lies between two stools,” 
and both scholars and craftsman are manufactured badly. 

Taking a broad, general view of the situation, we may ^divide 
people following some calling into nine different classes : — 

(a) Workmen in large establishments, (b) Industrial Artisans ; 
(c) Artizans of higher class in large establishments ; (d) Cultivators *• 
(e) Landowners; (f) Government officials; (g) 'Jhose destined for 
higher technical professions ; ( h ) for commercial professions ; (2) 
for literary professions. We proceed to consider these classes separate- 
ly, with reference to the question of a course of literary education for 
them. 

(a) For workingmen or artizans of the lower class in tuch estab- 
lishments as railway workshops, foundries, etc., no literary insti uction 
is demanded — only in Madras (where the education of t]ie masses has 
reached a higher level than elsewhere), at*Laliore, and at Cawnpore, is 
the contrary view r pressed by the railway authorities. • 

(b) Jndustrial Artizans, i. c., Artizans themselves carrying on 

special industries, require little or .no literary education. School ins- 
truction may be limited to the three R’s., (reding, writing and arith- 
metic), *mechanical drawing, and educational liand-w*ork. Only in the 
case of Art industries, nee*d instruction in drawing »and medelling be 
specialised. * 

(c) Foi artizans of a higher* cl ass in workshops, in foundries, little 
literary education is demanded, — drawing is the chief subject in which 
instruction is asked for. In most cases, adult classes in evening schools 
will meet requirements. For boys, educational hand-work (i.e., a St ries 
of graduated exercise^in handicrafts and in the use of tools, which 
includes all that is understood by hand-and-eye training for purely 
educational purposes) and manual training should be made compulsory. 

(d) For the cultivating classes, the lowest form of literary^ education 
is required compatible with such training of their faculties as will 
enable them to grasp the meaning of agricultural improvements offered 
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to them and to protect themselves against the landlord, the money- 
lender and the Government official. 

(<?) Landowners. — A special course of instruction should be opened 
for those who intend to spend their life in the administration of their 
estates. 

(/) Government officials. — For some classes of Government officials 
a specialised education is desirable. 

(g) For those destined for high technical professions some provision 
has been made in almost all provinces by. a bifurcation in the high 
schools which provide for a literary course and a science course, each 
leading to a different University degree. 

(/;) For those who intend to join a commercial calling, Commer- 
cial Schools or a Commercial Course in selected schools are in some 
provinces provided in important towns. 

It will thus appear that industrial artizans need far more instruc- 
tion in drawing and manual exercises (in special schools) than literary 
education (in the ordinary schools), so that it may very well be stated 
that technical education should in India be held to mean the teaching 
of everything that i s not or ought not to be, taught in the ordinary 
(l- t‘., literary) schools. Aud the failure of the Mission Industrial 
Schools (whose object is two-fold, literary and technical) is traceable 
to the non-recognition of the principle above stated. 

Passing from this somewhat lengthy digression, we proceed to 
consider a variety of tt e first type of our industrial schools, which is 
to be found in the ( ity of Madras and under Mahomedan manage- 
ment — that of the Association called- Anjaman- Islamia. It has for its 
object tjie improvement, of the condition of the indigent Mahomedans 
inhabiting one of the quarters of the city. The pupils are taught to 
read, write and dvaw, and also spend a considerable portion of each 
day i& workshops attached to the school. There they learn carpentry, 
carpet-weaving, embroidery, and cabinet-making. The goods turned 
out are exposed for sale in a shop opened for the purpose in one of the 
principal streets, and orders are executed for the outside public. The 
Society receives from the Education Department considerable grants 
for teachers’ salaries and the contingent expendkure : and also capita- 
tion grants for pupils who pass the prescribed standards of general 
education and industrial proficiency. Cheap breakfasts and dinners 
are provided for the boj's, and they also receive small sums in the form 
of daily wages. The object of the institution is to bring up the pupils 
as practical workmen in a particular trade. There are serious difficu- 
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ties, however, attending a commercial enterprise of this kind. Goods 
are not always readily sold, and stock accumulates. Undesirable com- 
petition with private traders is set up, and as the work of beginners is 
often defective, paid workmen have often to be entertained in excess 
of the number required as instructors. {Extract Jrom Report of the 
Committee on Technical Education, North- Wcst&rn Provinces and 
Oude.) * , 

II. — A Second Type of Industrial Schools. 

A second type of Industrial Schools all confined to Bombay (some 
12 in number) is what is known as Manual Work Schools which pre- 
pare boys by manual exercises for manual occupations. Ope>chief 
difference between this and the first type of schools is that*the essen- 
tial features of the education given in the former is that no attempt is 
made to manufacture on commercial principles. The scheme is»to 
require the boys to bring from the literary schools a certificate of hav- 
ing passed a given standard, ar.d then to give, during a three gears’ 
course, instruction in (a) drawing which reaches a fairly high artistic level, 
(£) instruction in a graduated series of '* manual exercises” in carpentry and 
iron-work, which towards the end are of a somewhat elaborate character ; 
and (c) in the practical use of tools in a workshop. The literary 
standard required is the fifth primary, which is too high for the artizan 
and too low for superior positions. • No teaching of trade is given ; 
while the uses of tools are taught in ther neighbouring municipal work- 
shops for an hour or tw o a day, • 

In # this type of Industrial Schools, all confined to Bombay, the 
design is to train the sons of artisans for manfial occupations, to turn 
out first class carpenters and blacksmiths. But the actual result shows 
that With negligible exceptions, none of t£e boys take to manual 
occupations. The real objection to these schools is that both literary 
and drawing instructions seem too advanced for working artizans, while 
the general education is too low for higher employments. Thus, it is 
felt that the three years’ special instruction in these Bombay 
schools, is an interruption to the general educational course ; for boys 
who are usually turned out from these Schools at the age of 13 or 14 
must or ought to continue their general education, until old enough for 
employment, unless they at once .adopt a manual trade as apprentices. 
They are able, however, to find better employment as draftsmen, work- 
shop overseers, and so on. 

There are three other types of Industrial Schools in India which 
lrequire separate treatment. They are (1) Special Schools for training 
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artisans in foundries , workshops , &tc. The only Government School of 
the kind in India is at Lahore. (2) Schools for training higher class 
employees. (3) Special Trade Schools giving no literary instruction : 
e.g, Sericulture School in Bengal ; Rurki College Industrial Class ; 
Art Schools in Madras, Bombay and Bengal ; Aluminum School in 
Madras (now made* over to a Company). 


' Cities and Towns of India. 

In India, many places are named towns, whicli, according to the idea 
of a town accepted in the West are no towns at all, but which are in reality 
merely overgrown villages . “ In the Province of Bengal,'’ says Mr. 

Gait, I. (-. S., Census Commissioner for Bengal, “out of every hundred 
persons, 95 live in villages, and many even of the so-called towns are 
merely overgrown villeges." What then truly distinguishes a town 
from a village ? One general way of distinguishing towns from villages 
is to remember that in a town, the inhabitant must live mostty b)' 
non-agricultural occupations, while in villages, the 111'ain occupation of 
the villagers is agricultural. But this, as we shall presently see, is only 
a very crude, a very general way of looking at the matter. But still 
the distinction is important for our purpose. Judged by the standard, 
every Municipality in India is a town, for in a municipality /people 
mostly live by non-agricultural pursuits. And when a municipality 
desires to-extend its area bf bringing new areas under its operation, tlje rule 
is that this cannot be done useless it could be shotfn that an adequate 
proportion of the inhabitants of the new areas earn their livelihood by 
non-agficultural occupations. For the same reason, a cantonment can 
never be a village, it can be either a town or a city , which must be feti • 
larger than a town . And generally speaking, but still following the 
same test, it has been laid down in India that every continuous collec- 
tion of houses, permanently inhabited by not less than 5000 persons 
may be treated as a town. 

-The question arises, why should there be people congregating in 
towns ? We are trying to understand the phenomenon as we find it m 
India. If we understand this, we should soon find how or why some 
Indian towns are decaying, while others are rising in importance, and 
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some others are remaining stationary. And then we shall be able to 
discover what is the true test for a town. 

We will first of all compare two Burmese towns, Rangoon with 
Mandalay. Mandalay is decadent, Rangoon is rising. The former 
is an old town, the latter £ new one, growing very rapidl}'. Mandalay 
was the capital of the Burmese Kings, atfd Rangoon is the commeicial 
centre of Burma. We generally notice that the older towns usually 
owed their origin* to the presence of a fintive Indian Court and its 
entourage, and that they have very few industries (which are^also 
usually decaying), while the new towns are industrial centffes. Let us 
now compare Mandalay in Burma with Burdwan in Bengal. The whole 
district of Mandalay is thickly strewn with the old*capitals of the Kings 
of Ava, and half the people dwell in towns. These towns are not towns 
proper, they are not industrial towns, but they may veij r well be desig- 
nated as court-towns, because they owed their existence to the 
native Indian Courts in those places. But ihe town of Burdwan is not de- 
caying like Mandalay, but it is neither growing. It owes its position 
as a town as the l ead-quarters of the district of Burdwan, as the head- 
quarters of Burdwan Raj, and also as a railway centre. But it has no 
special industries* and the population has grown but little of late years. 
Thus, Mandalay is an instance of a decadent town, Rangoon of a pro - 
grcssivc ; and Burdwan of an unprogrcssivc } or stationary town. Let 
us now look at Assansol and Ranigunge both very near Burdwan, 
which are both progressive towns. They are »ew industrial towns and 
owe their development to tho* neighbourhood of the coal mines. 
Ranigunge has besides large pottery works*and is # one of thfc busiest 
places in Bengal, while •Assaftsol is an important railway junction. 
The railway, it is also evident, is a very impoitant faVtor in the mak- 
ing of towns. Before the days of the railways, Kalna andlSatwa 
both situate on the river Ganges (Bhagirathi) enjoyed an extensive 
trade and were prosperous towns. The river then was the only great 
carrier of trade, and both the above towns were favourably situated 
in that respect. But the railway has diverted their trade to places through 
which it has passed, a?fe the prosperity of both Kalna and Katwa # have 
long been waning. Better or superior means of communication, thus 
1 lay a great part in the making of new towns. Thus, we very easily 
understand the intensely rural character of remote, outlying tracts, 
where the means of communication are necessarily very poor and where 
consequent!}', there is little trade . 
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Let us now turn our attention to some more of the new towns of 
Bengal which owe their rise to some local industry. Many of our 
readers have hardly heard the name of Bhadreswar, though thero are few 
who do not know Hooghly, the head-quarters of the Hooghly district. 
But Hooghly (including Chinsura) is decadent, having no industries ; 
while Bhadreswar which lias a local jute-mill is growing. Another and 
more important town than Bhadreswar is Serampore in the same dis- 
trict, because it contains many important mil's, having added 44 per cent, 
to its population in the first ten years (1881 --1891) and another 24 per 
cent in the succeeding decade (1891 — 1901). But Howrah city in the 
district of Howrah is an industrial town, showing a remarkable develop- 
ment, and is now, next to Ca' cutta, the largest in the Province of Bengal. 
It is of entirely modern growth. In 1875 it was a small village held by r 
one Mr. Lovett who found it so unprofitable that he petitioned to be 
allowed to relinquish it. The population of the town has increased by 
nearly 88 per cent, since 1872 ; and by 35 per cent, during the decade, 
1891 — 1901. Howrah, however, is more than a town, it is a city, being 
the 18th city in the whole of the Indian Europe. According to general 
statistical usage, a city is regarded as a place with at least one lakh of 
inhabitants. Judged by this standard, there are only 29 cities in the 
whole of India with an aggregate population of only' 66 lakhs, and 
Howrah is 18th on the list. Judged by the same standard, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Agra, Alimedabad, Nagpur all are cities ; but Peshawar, 
Dacca, Jubbulpore, Multan, Sholapar, Hyderabad (Sind), Hublii Coconda 
are all towns. Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad, Lucknow, Rangoon 
and Benares are the first seven cities of the Empire, judged only by 
the standard of population. But the true test of a city lies in its being 
an industrial or a trade centre, and in the rapid growth of its popula- 
tion due to that fact. Thus, judged by the above standard, Mandalay 
can nviVer aspire to the title of a city, as it never has been an industrial 
city 5 but still judged by the standard of population, it is the 13th city 
in the Empire, while Rangoon the commercial capital of Burma is a 
true industrial city. Rangoon is rapidly progressing, while Mandalay is 
not even stationary but decadent. Rangoon as a Nurture before it ; 
while Mandalay can only look back upon its past. We have seen that 
Howrah has risen from extremely insignificant beginnings to its present 
proud position of a rapidly progessive, industrial city with a future before 
it like Rangoon and other great industrial centres. In Howrah, (which 
stretches tor nearly seven miles) along the banks of the Hooghly, there 
has been a continuous development of various large industries conduct- 
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ed according to European methods, of which the rope-works at 
Ghuseri and Shalimar, founded a century ago, are probably the oldest. 
Then followed iron-foundries and engineering works ; and then the rise 
of the Jute and < otton spinning industries, until at the present time 
there are no less than forty registered factories working within the 
municipal limit? of Howrah. And the rapid expansion of population 
from 84 thousand in 1872 to 158 thousand, — an increase of about 88 
per cent. — is due almost entirely to the great industrial development 
that has taken place. 

The truth of the point we are trying t(A impress upon the reader 
viz , that industrial towns are the only towns proper, because they arg^pro- 
gressive and that the rest are either merely overgrown villages or ancient 
court-capitals (which are either decadent or stationary), — is clear also from 
the histories of other towns either in Bengal or 6ther parts of India. 
As the ignorance on subjects like this among educated joung men is great, 
we make no scruple in bringing forward further illustrations. We shall 
content, however, with simply referring to some of the smaller industrial 
towns in Bengal before passing to the consideration of the great towns, 
which are not towns proper but great cities like Calcutta, Bombay, &c. 
Sirajgunje which boasts of a flourishing jute mart is the largest town in North 
Bengal. In East Bengal, the great historic town of Dacca deserves, how- 
ever, more than a passing notice. Dacca was a flourshing city long before 
the days of British rule, and for many years it was the’ capital of the 
Nawabs. It was subsequently the emporium of .the well-known 
muslins which were greatly in demand in Europe, and especially in 
France. In 1800. it was estimated to have'a population of 2 lakhs. 
Its pro^erity was seriously affected by the French wars, and its popu- 
lation fell to a little over one lakh. The place contjnued to 'decline, 
and gn enumeration effected in 1 830 disclosed a population of only 67 
thousand. In 1872 when the growth of the jute-trade had begun to 
cause a revival, the number of.inhabitants increased by two thousand. 
Tift town has grown steadily since that date and has now a population 
of over 90 thousand. Another important but a quite modem town in 
East Bengal is Narayanjanj whose rate of progress has been much 
more rapid than tha^ of Dacca ; and it owes this progress, entirely to 
trade and industrial developments. _ The most flourishing town ip the 
district of Backergunje in East Bengal is not Barisal (which is a progressive 
town), but Jhalakuti which is one of the largest marts in East Bengal. 
It is no doubt a small town, but it show's a very rapid rate of expansion. 
In Tippera in East Bengal, — a very rising town, more progressive 
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perhaps than Comilla which is also progressive, having grown in popula- 
tion by more than 30 per cent. — is Chandpur which is a branch terminus 
of the railway, a port for river steamers, and the local head-quarters of 
the jute-trade. Of the larger Bihar towns, B hagai pur alone is progressive, 
it having grown steadily since 1872. This is due mainly to the great 
development of vhe export trade in agricultural producfe which has led 
to the opening of a second rajjwuy station, and 1:0 a great expansion of the 
accommodation provided for goods. In Chota Nagpur, the town of 
Purulia shows a rapid increase in population, of 42 per .cent. ; which is due 
mainly to the opening of tne railway and the growth of the coolie- 
reoruiting business. Summarising our results for Bengal, we may say that 
East Bengal is most prosperous ; next comes Central Bengal, next, West 
Bengal ; next, North Bengal and Chota Nagpur (where the progress is 
normal;, next Bihar (where the urban population is either stationary or 
decadent). The progress of Orissa is fictitious, being due mainly to the 
crowd of pilgrims collected at Puri in connection with its religious festival. 
The most progressive towns in East Bengal are, as we have seen, those 
connected with the export trade in jute. The high rate of increase in 
Central Bengal is due to the expansion of Calcutta and the modern indus- 
trial towns on the banks of the Hooghly. In other parts of the tract, 
the old native industiies have ceased to be profitable, and the town- 
population is declining. West-Bengal also owes its high position to the 
rapid expansion of new industries fostered by European capital in 
Howrah and its environs, and at Raniganj and Assansol. The older 
towns show no teudency to grow. Throughout Bihar, there is no real 
sign of progress, save only in Bhagalpur and one or two smaller towns 
that owe their prosperity to the construction of new lines of railway. 
Few of the other, towns contain any of the elements that make for real 
progress, and mapy of the towns have suffered by the diversion of the 
traffic from the rivers to the railwa}\ 

In India, generally, the population living in towns and cities 
is small ; and in respect of such urban population, the Province* of 
Bengal falls behind every other Province of India. Bengal is a 
distinctly agricultural country and many of its so-called towns are 
merely overgrown villages. In Madras, the Pu^dab and the United Pro 
vinces, the people who live in towns are more than twice as numerous 
(in proportion to the total population) as those in Bengal ; and in 
Bombay (excluuing Bind) they are nearly four times. Bengal is also 
poor in large cities. Calcutta, of course, i3 the largest city in India, but 
Howrah stands eighteenth on the list. Thus, we find that Lucknow, 1 
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Benares, Cawnpore, Agra and Allahabad in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh surpass Howrah in population ; while in the Punjab, 
similarly, its population is exceeded by that of Delhi, of Lahore and 
of Amritsar. In Burma, again, Rangoon and Mandalay ; and in Bombay, 
Bombay and Ahmedabad, surpass it in the same way. And in the 
native Indian States, we. find its population exceeded by cities like 
Bangalore, Jaipur and Hyderabad. Thus,* taking a general, bird’s-eye- 
view of the whole, we see that Bengal is of all the Indian provinces the 
most distinctly agricultural ; And although boosting of the first city in the 
Empire, it is nevertheless very poor in respect of large cities, compared 
to the other Provinces of India . 

We have remarked that the urban population in.India, generally, is 
very small compared to what we find in the West. In England, nearly a 
third of the population is massed in cities (a city being understood, 
according to general statistical usage, to be a place with at least one lakh 
of inhabitants) ; in Germany a sixth ; and in France more than a seventh. 
It must be remembered, however, that even in Europe, the growth of 
cities is comparatively recent, and that a hundred years ago, the three 
countries mentioned above had, between them, only seven cities with a 
combined population less than a third as great as that of the Indian 
cities at the present time. The concentration in big towns which has 
since taken place is due entirely to the development of trade and large 
industries, for which’the nineteenth century was remarkable in Europe; 
and it is possible that the industrial and commercial awakening of India, 
of whiqji the first signs are already apparent, may result in a marked 
increase in its city population, at no very distant date. 


Bengalis in Tibet* 

It is often charged against the inhabitants of Bengal that they are a 
*ace soft and mild, that Effeminacy and not hardihood is their characteris- 
tic and that they are averse to any 'work requiring manliness, courage, 
snd contempt of danger. Fortunately, however, for Bengal, modern re- 
searches have proved that Bengali enterprise furnished a royal family 
to Ceylon and planted a prosperous colony iShere. In tho present arti- 
cle we will show that the inaccessible mountain ranges to the north of his 
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country did not prove a greater barrier to the spirit of adventure of the 
Bengali than did the roaring sea to the south. 

Tibetan works which have lately been translated into Engish show 
that the introduction of the religion of Buddha into Tibet and the institution 
of the present foi^a of Church government in that country were mainly the 
work of Pandits from Bengal. “ It is mentioneddn the historical and legend- 
ary works of Tibet, that most of the Lamas, who now appear there as in- 
carnate beings, formerly belonged to India, and particularly to Bengal. The 
Dalai Lama, the supreme* hierarch and sovereign ruler of Tibet, hid 
appeared in his previous existence, first as the son of the king of Bengal, 
and then twice as his lineal descendants distinguished for charity and 
self-abnegation. The Tashi Lama in his two previous births is said to have 
^appeared in Bengal as the sage Acharyya Abhayakara Gupta and Sum- 
atikriti. It is owing to these circumstances that the name of Bengal is 
revered all over Tibet and Mongolia, where the Lamas connect its name 
with the respectful expression of Sriyukta — possessed t f noble virtues. 
During the reign of the Pala dynasty which extended over three centuries, 
Bengal rose to glorious eminence both in learning and military achieve- 
ments. We are told by a Tibetan historian of the eleventh century, 
whose work was stereotyped on wooden blocks about 1035 A. D. that 
King Deva Pala who ruled at. Gaur annexed Magadha and Yarcndra to 
his territories with the help of troops, drawn from Bengal. 

The Bengalis of that time were distinguished for their learning, 
bravery and high character. They had many perfections which their 
descendants have not inherited. In Tibet, the name of a Bengali Achar- 
ya is never written without the expression D . Pal-arhunsum Tshog, 
meaning noble, and possessed of perfections, i. e ., Sriyukta in*Sanskrit. 
The higher class Tibetans of the interior and the Great Lamas still do 
not know that the Bengalis address themselves by the title of Babu y which 
is a Mahomedan title meaning an “ idle, rich man/' The common people 
there believe that those Bengalis, w r ho are called Babus, are in fact 
Mahomedans.”* 

A brief review of the history of the introduction of Buddhism into 
Tibet or Bbote, as it is called in India, will make as acquainted with some 
of the greatest sages of our country, create in us a respect for 
our mother-land and impart to us self-respect and confidence \ in our- 

* Vide Lecture delivered by ftai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, c.i.e., at a meeting 
pi the Bi)ddhist Te^t Society on the 26th January, 1893. 
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selves* We shall see that even in onr own time there are ‘ hardy sons of 
^soft Bengal’ who are no less ready to defy danger and difficulty incident 
to crossing the snow-bound Himalayas than the members of any other 
nationality on earth. 

It is said that the torch of Buddhism was fir§t lighted in Tibet in 
the first half of the 7thncentury A. D. by two princesses, warm and devout 
Buddhists both — one, Bhrikuti, daughter ^bf the Nepal King Amsuvarman, 
and the other, Princess Wencheng of the Imperial House of China — who 
after their marriage with (he King Sron £Sau Gampo of Tibet Bpeedily 
brought about the conversion of their ioyal consort, and thus planted the 
germ of Buddhism on Tibetan soR But the spark thus kindled by these 
royal ladies could not effectively dispel the barbaric darkness of the older 
form of religion known a8 the Bon which held a firm sway over the mijjds 
of the Tibetans. 

About a century later, Santi Raks ita, a native of Gaur (Bengal) who 
was the spiritual teacher of the king of Magadha and the high-priest of 
the world-renowned manastery of Nalanda, the Oxford of Buddhist India, 
was invited by the king of Tibet to introduce the religion of Buddha in 
his country. Under his advice, the sago Guru Padma Sambbava* then 
residing in Nalanda, was also brought to Tibet and the two together insti- 
tuted the peculiar form of monastic system known as Lamaism. Ach- 
arya Bodhisattva, under which name Santi Rakshita is reverenced in Tibet, 
was made the hierarch and attended to the moral regulation and disci- 
pline of the Church while his eminent colleague, Guru Padma Sambhava 
took charge of the Tantrika part of the Buddhist liturgy.§ 

Many pandits from Bengal* were subsequently invited to Tibet and 
employed in translating Sanskrit works into Tibetan. In course of time, 
however, impurities and -corruptions attacked the pure religion thus in- 
troduced by the Indian sages, and to restore the religion to its pristine 
purity and vigour, the eminent sage Atisa, more widely known as ' Dipan- 
'kara Jnana Sri, the name given by his -Guru, was invited by the Tibetan 
king in 1038 a. d. He was born in the year 980 a.d. in the royal family 
of Gaur at Vikrampur ‘in B^ngdldi, a country lying to the east of Vajrd- 

sava* (Budh Gaya). After finishing his education in India he proceeded 

■ %.> ■ — — — ■ — -■ - - ■ 

* Acharya Padma Sambhava is said to be the brother-in-law of Santi .Rakshita 

and a native of Udydn which is identified by some with the country about Ghazni to 
the N. w. of Kashmir. Others maintain that Padmashambvava was a Bengali like 
Santi Rakshita. 

§. Vide The Buddhism of Tibet by Col. Waddell, page ?6 and Journal of the 
Buddhist Text Society, Vol. I, Par i. 
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in a ship in the company of some merchants to Suvarna Dipa (Sudharma- 
nagar in Pegu, now called Thaton) to take lessons from a celebrated sage 
and on his way back he visited Ceylon. On his return he was unanimous- 
ly acknowleged to be the c’ ief of all the pan<iits of Magadha, thf n the 
principal seat of Buddhism, and at the request of king i v aya Pala he ac- 
cepted the see of theldigh Priest of the monastery qf Yikramsitd:. His fame 
spread far and wide and when Kirtg Lha Lama of Tibet sent a mission to bring 
the greatest pandit in India to reform the religion of his country, no worthier 
man could be found for the task^tban Atisa. Tibetan books relate how mis- 
sion after mission sent by the Tibetan kings failed to induce the great sage 
to visitthem country, how rich presents whether of solid bars of gold or 
costly jewellery, could not tempt him to leave his work in India and how at 
last he yielded to their earnest importunities and crossing the Himalayas 
received a most cordial reception from both prince and people of 
Tibet. 

He preached the profound doctrine of the Mahdydna school of Bud- 
dhism to the ignorant and misguided lamas of 'iibet, taught them the right 
practice of the Buddhist doctrines by both example and precept, and puri- 
fied the religion of the country by purging it of all the heretic and foreign 
elements that tarnished it. He instituted the reformed sect of Kadapd and 
his chief disciple, Bromton, becamtj the first grand hierarch of this new 
sect which changed its title three and a half centuries later to Gelugpif or 
‘The Virtuous Ordei,’ and is now the dominant sec J of Tibet and the estab- 
lished church of the country. In a short time after its institution, this new 
sect eclipsed all the others und obtained the priest-kingship of Tibet which 
it still retains to this day.* He wrote many works on the principles an 1 
cult of the general apd esoteric branches of Buddhism, among which Bodhi* 
patha Pradipa is pre-eminent. After a residence of twelve years in Tibet, 
during which he visited all the important cities and holy sites of the coun- 
try, devoting himself assiduously to thet preaching of the holy faith of 
Buddha throughout the length and breadth of the country, Atisa died* 
at Nethan near Lhassa at the age of seventy-two. 48 Never sinoe the 
death of Upa Gupta, the spiritual instructor of Asoka, were the labours 
of any solitary Buddhist teacher crowned with such brilliant results in 
converting a foreign nation as those of this illustrious son of Bengal. 
He is remembered with deep veneration all over high Asia or wherever 
the Buddhism of Tibet prevails,”f 


* Vide 9 Buddhism in Tibet’— *page 38. 

t Journal of the Buddhist Teat Society of India, Vol. i, Ph. 1, page 38. 
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Coming baclc to our own times if gives us no little pleasure and 
pride to find that it is a Bengali who penetrating into the sacred headquar- 
ters of the religion built up eight and a half centuries ago by his country- 
men, has, for the first time, published its mysteries to the modern, civi- 
lised world. The great explorer, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Las, C.I.E., 
has shown What a Bengali, stigmatised as he is with the brand of soft- 
ness and effeminacy, is capable of doing, ^id the youth of Bengal can do no 
better than study the life and work of this illustrious countryman of 
theirs. # • 

Babu Sarat Chandra Das was born in the year 1849 A. D. in the 
village of Chakrasbalar Alampur, of a respectable Vaidya family. From 
his boyhood/’ says his brother, Babu Nobin Chandra Das, u Sarat Ohandra 
evinced that firm determination and love of peril for its own sake, in which 
is to be found the clue to his success in after life.”* He was educiS/ted 
at the Presidency College, Calcutta, and the natural bent of his mind led 
him to join the Engineering Class of that College. Ill health, however, 
forced him to go to Darjeeling before he could complete his studies, and 
while there, in 1874, hr was appointed the Head Master of the Bhutia 
Boarding {School at the instance of the late Mr. C. B. Clarke. r lhe circum- 
stances under which his first journey across the Himalayas was under- 
taken, have been given in the folloing prefatory note added by Sir A. 
Croft, then Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, to the narrative of the 
jourhoy which was first printed as a Government Report in 1881, 

[ To be concluded J 

» The Indian People of the Himalayas. 

# [Continued from page jj, VoL I {New Series)]. 

We have, in the last number, studied some of the characteristics 
of the Mishmis, Abors and Mtfis living on the north-eastern frontier of 
our country, and we have seen that they possess traits of character wor- 
thy of imitation by ourselves. We will now pass on to the regaining 
two (vis,, the Daphlas and the Akas) of the five tribes inhabiting these 
regions. . We will also attempt to get an idea of the manners and cus- 
toms of all these tribes, their rules of warfare and systems of government, 
their language and social habits and their religious beliefs and marriage 
regulations, and we ^ill find that the knowledge thus acquired of these 
rude but manly and independence-loving countrymen of ours will extend 
our sympathies and increase our feelings of brotherliness for them. 

* Introduction to ,r Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow.” Edited by Babu Nobin 
Chandra Das. 
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As Regards their diet, they are not very particular about it. They* 
eat the vegetable produce of their native hills as well as the flesh of the 
animals living in them. The elephant, rhinoceros, hog, buffalo, kid, or 
deer, or the ducks and fowls, all are eaten by them, but they abhor the 
use of beef. Milk as an article of diet is also not much relished by 
them. Most of the tribes and especially the Abors are Hospitable and 
even social. “Their feasts ar^ frequent, and “all' their associates are in- 
vited to partake of the good cheer; the host is in his turn a guest at the 
next feast, and thus a reciprocity of entertainment is ensured. Nor are 
the hospitable rites allowed tb be forgotten. The skull of every animal 
that hs« graced the board, is hung up as a record in the hall of the en- 
tertainer. He who has the best-stocked Golgotha is looked upon as the 
man of the greatest wealth and liberality ; and when he dies, the whole 
sitfoke dried collection of many years is piled upon his grave as a monu- 
ment of his riches and a memorial of his worth/ '* This bony memorial 
shows the simplicity of these children of nature and is not to be ridiculed, 
because if we turn our gaze upon ourselves, how few* of us, do we find, 
are able to show a better record of their life-work than that they have 
eaten and slept f A whole life-time is not unoften passed in no higher 
work than that of finding out the means for keeping up the body.t 

Next, let us see what ideas these rude people possess about 
God and a future life. Some of the more advanced tribes believe 
in a future state and acknowlege a Supreme Being who, however, is 
not worshipped. There is a belief amongst all the tribes in sylvan 
deities ; a spirit is also made responsible for every form of evil that 
flesh is heir to, and the only treatment attempted of an ^illness 
consists pf a sacrifice tQ^its particular deity. The remarks of Rev. 
C. H. Hesselmeyet about the religion ideas of the Akas’ apply 
equally to the other tribes also. “The Aka,” he says, “has no written 
Sastra* or religious books of any kind, it is true j he has no system of 

* A Descriptive Account of Assam by Wm. Robinson — Page 362. 

f In this connection we may not inaptly compare the memorial composed by 
Herr Von Teufelsdroch for a German noble M Here lies Philip Zaedarm, sur- 
named the Great, Count of Zaedarm, of the Imperial Council, Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, of th£*Garter, and also of the Black Vulture. Whof while he lived under the 
moon, destroyed 5,000 partridges with lead : ’ Of manifold victuals a hundred million 
hundred-weights, through himself and through his servants, four-footed or two-footed, 
not without clamour consuming, he openly oonverted into soil. Now resting from 
his labour, his works follow him. If you seek his monument, look at the dunghill. 
Began (as given) finished (as given). "^Carlyle's Sartor Resarflis. 
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religion and know nothing of caste. But the Aka fears the higlrmoun- 
tains which tower aloft over his dwelling and from the snow-clad sides 
of which leaps the thundering avalanche, he fears the roaring torrents of 
the deep glen which interposes between him and his friends beyond ; and 
he fears the dark and dense jungles in which his cattle lost their way. 

The dark and threat$nipg powers of Nature he invests with superna- 
tural attributes. They are his gods.* The Tagi Raja, mentioned before, 
on his return from his forced visit to Gauhatty, introduced the worship of 
Hari among his people. • m 

We may now examine the rules about marriage of these people, 
and we will find that in this respect we may deduce useful lesson!* from 
them. The Padam Abors marry only a single wife and treat her with 
singular consideration, which may wfll be imitated by more civilised 
people. They have to pay a price for the bride, but it consists of a few 
dried squirrels only. Polygamy is practised by the other tribes. Marriage 
is with them a matter of buying and selling, the price ranging from a 
thigh to a bonus of twenty oxen and mithunes or more, and there is no 
limit to the number of wives a man may possess except his power to 
purchase. Some of the chiefs have as many as a score of wives and 
at the death of a chief, his son or heir becomes the husband of all the 
women except his*mother. But on account of the heavy price required 
for ajbrido, hardly anyone but a chief cpn afford to possess more than 
one wife. The following story narrated by Col. Dalton shows that poly- 
andry is prevalent to some extent among the Daphlas. He writes. ‘A 
very pretty girl once came into the station of J^akhmipur, threw herself 
at my/eet and in most poetical l&nguage asked to give her protection. 
She was the daughter of a chief and was sought *in marriage and promised 
to a pe # er of her who*had many Vives. She would not "submit to be one of 
many, and besides she loved, and she eloped with her beloved. This 
was interesting and romantic. Sbo was at the time in a very hoarse 
t ^veiling dress, but assured of 'protection she took fresh apparel and 
ornaments from her basket and proceeded to array herself, and very pret- 
ty she looked as she combed and plaited her long hair and completed her 
toilet. In the meantime, I had sent for the beloved who had kept in the 
•background, and alas^ how the romance was dispelled when a dual 
appeared 1 She had eloped with two young men f ” 

Civilisation, it may be observed in passing, has effected very little 
improvement in this matter of marriage which Is no less a matter of bar- 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal vol. xxxvii, page 197. 
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gam and sale among ourselves than amongst these so-called barbarous 
neighbours of ours. -Amongst the lower castes, in Bengal, the general 
rule is that a man has to pay for his bride and the sum demanded is often 
not a very small one ; while among the higher castes, the order of things 
has been quite reversed, the bride has lost in value, bnt at the same time the 
bridegroom has acquired a price, and at present yi our country, the price 
of a bridegroom has run up s* high in the matrimonial market (where 
the degree of B. A. is a very valuable asset), that the birth of a daughter 
is not welcomed by many, ancHbe father of a*large faihily of girls often 
becomes seriously embarrassed by the heavy charges incidental to 
settling them in life. 

On the other hand, among the Rarhi Brahmins, specially in eastern 
Bpngal, where the system of kulinism still retains a hold, though a gradual- 
ly relaxing one, persons, nay young men, may still be found who vie with 
the Mishmi and the Daphla Chiefs in the number of their wives and are 
husbands of no less than half a dozen women ; and rare is the kulin who 
has not a couple of wives. Not very long ago, died a celebrated kulin of 
Eastern Bengal, a Mukhopadhyaya, the number of whose wives was 108, 
a feat which Dhaphla or Miri never dreamt to rival. 

[ To be continued .] 

« 

.India’s trading glasses. 

Broadly speaking, the greater part of the internal trade remains in 
the hands of the Indian people. Europeans control tbe shipping business 
and have a share in the collection of some of the more valuable staples of 
exports, such as cotton, jute, oil-seeds, rnd wheat. , 

But the work of distribution and the adaptation of the supply to the 
demand of the consumer naturally fall to those who are best acquainted 
with Indian wants. Even in the presidency towns, the retail shops are 
generally owned by them. The trading caste of Manu has hardly any 
separate existence now ; but its place is occupied by several well- 
marked classes. 

On the Western Coast, the Parsis by the boldness and extent of their 
operations, tread closely upon the heels of the most prosperous of the 
English houses. In the interior of the Bombay presidency, business is 
mainly divided into two classes, the Baniyas of Guzerat and the Marwaris 
from Bajputana. Each of these professes a separate form of religion, the 
farmer being Vishnavites of the Vallabhachari sect, the latter Jains. In 
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the Deccan, their place is taken by Lingayats from the sonth professing 
a form of Siva worship. Throughout Mysore, and in the north of 
Madras, Lingayats are still found, but all through eastern seaboard, the 
predominating classes of traders are those named Ohetties and Komatis. 
In Bengal, many of the upper castes of Sudras have devoted themselves 
to general trade ; but there again the Jain Marwarisrfrom Rajputana and 
the Upper Provine occupy the front rank. # Their head-quarters are in the 
Murshidabad district and their agents are to be found throughout the 
valley of the Brahjnaputra ^s far up as the unexplored frontier of China. 
They penetrate everywhere among the wiM tribes ; and it is said that the 
natives of the Khasi hills are the only people who do their own busi- 
ness of buying and selling. In' the Upper Provinces, the traders are 
generally ca'led Baniyas ; and in the Punjab are found the Khatris who 
have perhaps the best title of any to be regarded as the descendants of 
the original Vaisyas. According to the general census of 1872, the total 
number of persons in the whole of India returned as connected with 
commerce and trade was 3,224,000, or 5-2 per cent, of the total adult male 
population of 1872. The figure for 1901, according to the Census return, 
is about 7! millions engaged in or otherwise connected with trade and 
commerce. These include a million bankers and money-lenders. The 
total of 7! millions aforesaid includes also about half-a million engaged 
in connection with the working of raijways, and the same number earn 
a livelihood as general merchants and a quarter-million as merchants’ 
managers accountants, clerks, asistants* etc. There arc a half million 
also of middlemen, brokers, and agents ; and about millions of shop- 
keepers, dealers, salesmen, etc. There are also about a half million 
of boat and bergemen. 

* Internal traffic of India.. 

The trade of India may be considered under fout-heads : — (ij (Sea- 
borne or export) trade with foreign countries ; (2) Coasting trade ; 
(3) Frontier-trade, (chiefly across the Northern mountains), e. g., with 
Afghanistan and adjoining hill tfibes ; Kashmir, Ladakh and Tibet, Nepal 
‘m>rth-eastern frontier tribes, Siam ; ( 4) Internal traffic within the limits 
of the Indian Empire. 

We shall in this article discass the last. This internal traffic or this 
local trade, as it may also be called, is conducted either at the permanent 
•bazars of great towns, at weekly markets held in certain villages^ at fairs 
or annual gatherings primarily held for religious purposes, or by means of 
travelling brokers and agents. The cultivator himself who is the chief 
producer and and also the chief customer, knows little of the great towns 
and expects the dealer to come to his own door. Each village has at least 
one resident trader who usually combines in his own person the functions 
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of money-lender, grain-dealer, and cloth-seller. The simple system of 
rural economy is entirely based upon the dealings of this man, whom it is 
the fashion sometimes to decry as a usurer, but who with all his faults 
is still an indispensable factor in the situation. For, abolish the money- 
. lender and the general body of cultivators would have nothing to depend 
upon but the harvest of a single year. The money-lender deals ehiefly 
in grain and spices. • 

In those districts where the staples of expost are chiefly grown, the 
cultivators commonly sell this crops to travelling brokers, who re-sell to 
larger dealers, and so on, until the commodities reach the hands of the 
agents of the great shipping houses. The .wholesale trade thus rests 
ultimately with a comparatively small number of persons who have 
agencies, or rather corresponding firms, at the great, central marts. 

Buying and selling, in their aspects most characteristic of India, are 
to be seen not at these great towns, nor even at the weekly markets, but 
at the fairs which are held periodically at certain spots in most districts. 
Religion is always the original motive for these gatherings or melas, at 
some of which nothing is done beyond bathing in the river. But in the 
majority of cases, secular business is as much attended to as religion. 
Crowds of petty traders attend, bringing all those miscellaneous articles 
that can be packed into a pedler’s wallet ; and the neighbouring villagers 
look forward to the occasion to satisfy alike their curiosity and their 
household wants. 

Note. 

I. Our chief object in issuing this magazine is to help in forming a 
body of readers with a knowledge of modern India — that of the country, 
its provinces, pooples, princes, and great men. 

II. If you ask us what ts our object in seeking to create Such a 
body, we could only-reply that if a body of men do not keep themselves suffi- 
ciently informed of the doings and the conditions of their own country- 
men, they would not deserve to be called a people . They are jiliens in 
the land of their birth, 

III. Again, an Indian, however English-educated, if he kncAvs no- 
thing of* the actual condition of the teeming masses in the different 
provinces of India/ of their social habit#, m^nner^ and custom?, their 
speech, their occupations, their religion, education and general charac- 
ter-must be put down, in any well-considerd scheme of education as a 
very uneducated person, 

IV. Again, an English-educated person who is a very uneducajgd 
person in regard to matters concerning the masses of his country, is a* 
wholly denationalised person. 

V. The entire body of Indian college-educated persons ace more or 
less uneducated and denationalised in this sense. 

VI. Those of our subscribers who are cotfHnced of the truths of 
the above statements should circulate this magazine among friends ana 
get them to read it, if they cannot persuade them to subscribe for it. 

VII. In order to get as many people as possible to read this maga- 
zine, we have made the following rule : — “ The Dawn Society guarantees 
to refund to a subscriber his subsciption if he would declare in writing 
that he has not found it interesting and instructive.” 
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Pj^jrt n. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

Absolutely unexampled in the History of the 

World. 

The history of modesn Japan is but the history of self-sacrifioe on 
the part of the Japanese, on a scale absolutely unexampled in the annals 
of the world. The boundary line that demarcates modern Japan from 
the old or mediaeval Japan il what is knowjj as the “ Meiji Era,” the 
designation of the reign of the present Emperor which may be said to be 
identical with the great Japanese Kevolution of 1868, when Japan 
entered upon her present astonishing career of political, commercial and 
educational progress. Let us now mark and reflect on the extent of the 
sacrifice made by the Japanese in 1868, when they started on a career 
of national life . The country had been parcelled out amongst 276 feuda- 
tory chiefs, each of whom collected the revenues of his fief and employed 
them at will, subject to the sole conditian of maintaining a body of 
troops proportionate to his income. He was an autocrat within the 
limits of his territory. All these 276 chiefs surrendered their fiefs, posi- 
tion and power, to the State, retaining only one-tenth of the revenues for 
their own support.* % 

The Samurai — the warrior class — presented a still nobler example 
of self-sacrifice for the common good. These formed one-sixteenth of 
the population. Four lakhs of then had been in receipt of incomes mostly 
hereditary ; but some, for life, amounting in all to three crores of Rupees 
per yedl*, which had been granted in consideration of the holders devoting 
themselves to military service. They were a jfrivileged class who had 
purchased their privileges with ttieir blood. They were unprepared alike 
by education and by tradition to earn their bread in any calling save 
that of arms. Yet many voluntarily stepped down into the compafly of 
*4he peasant or the tradesman : and many others signified their willingness 
to join the ranks of the common bread-winners, if some aid were given 
them to equip them for such career. And so they all finally surrendered 
their right to their incomes for a little more than a nominal compensa- 
tion . From time immemorial, they had cherished the sword as the mark 
of a gentleman, the most precious possession of a warrior and tiie one 
outward evidence that distinguished men of their order from the common 
workers for gain. Yet they laid it aside when the measure was found 
necessary for the common good. 
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Thus, the warrior class sacrificed income, power, privilege, and social 
position, and descended io the level of the common toilers for the sake of 
their country. Such an instance of self-sacrifice by a numerous, powerful 
and dominant class, a sacrifice of all they most valued, including the 
very means of their livelihood, while they still had the power to retain 
what they possessed, is absolutely unexampled in the history of the world. 
In our sacred literature we ajje taught that renunciation is the first step 
to spiritual advancement. Japan presents to us a striking example of the 
value of renunciation directed to temporal ends. A nation that can 
rise to such heights of self-sacrifice for the common weal has established 
a title to occupy the first place in the comity of nations. How many of 
us, Indians, are prepared to follow the example of the Japanese Chiefs 
and Samurai for the good of our common country ? 

# The stupendous revolution above described was planned and carried 
out by fifty-five determined men, of whom only five were territorial 
nobles. Eight others belonged to the court nobles who laboured under 
the disadvantage of poverty. The remaining forty-two who were the 
heart and soul of the movement, were young men whose average age did 
not exceed thirty and who had no official rank and standing . Behind 
them all was the constructive genius of Marquis Ito, who inspired all 
the reform measures, though he did not openly figure as their originator. 
They were a Jaand of students and deep thinkers, with the courage of 
their convictions and an idomitablc faith which would take no flenial 
and which nothing could withstand. 

Another very clear illustration of the power of self-sacrificing 
righteousness is furnished by the extraordinary spectacle of about two 
lakhs of Europeans of all classes, ages, and sexes governing about three 
hundred millions of Indians. This yields a proportion of one European 
to every fifteen hundred Indians ; and it follows that a single man backed 
by tfce spirit of self-sacrificing zeal is equal to at least fifteen hundred 
men who are deficient in that essential requisite of social life. 


“ The older I get, the less I believe in them." 

It is remarkable how the popular mind incline to the idea that the* 
passing of examinations is the best proof of education. But there are 
already in all civilised countries many people who have great doubts 
regarding the kind of instruction that is entirely shaped to satisfy, or at 
least to out-wjt an examiner. Sir William Baxnsay, who has studied 
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education in many lands, made some memorable remarks on examinations 
in the capacity of Chairman at a meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry at Mew York on the 9th of September, 1904. “ The older I get> 
the less I believe in them . Examinations are a fetish in England and 
China, in which men of science have lost faith . The qualities tested by 
such examinations, as has been customary for the # past 40 years in 
England, are the last which one would *wish to have in a student of 
science, — readiness of memory to the exclusion of deliberate judgment ; 
the faculty of spreading knowledge thin, and making a veneer of scienti- 
fic facts instead of the power to correlate them and increase their value ; 
and skill to guage the capacity of and hoodwink the examigpr, instead 
of the power to excite enthusiasm in others. They are ideal qualities for 
a successful barrister, because they pay in his profession ; but their 
reward has been the bane of science. A sound judgment, though it mSy 
be a slow one ; persistence in struggling against obstacles ; the knowledge 
where to get information when required, and to use it when found ; and 
the inventive faculty — these are the qualities required and they can be 
guaged only after long-coutinued observations.” Sir William Ramsay 
also denounced the system of competitive scholarships and fellowships as 
pensions. 

Japanese Companies. 

In 1902, Japan had 8,600 Companies.* They are divided into four 
groups, — agricultural, industrial, commercial and transport. These, 
again, are sub-divided into three classes,-— foint-stock, limited partner - 
ships ; and ordinary partnerships 4 By far the largest number of com- 
panies # falls under the commercial group ; the next largest number falling 
under 4he industrial group # % 

The total, nominal capital of these companies is about 190 crores of 
Rupees ; the paid-up capital being about 131 crores, while tho total % paid- 
up capital of Indian Companies rs only 38 crores. The reader will be 
able to contrast at once the extreme poverty of Joint-stock Companies 
in India with the prosperous condition of those in Japan. Of the former 
not only is the number exceedingly small, but the paid-up Capital is even 
less. Just look at thetgO crores of Indian population and 4-j- crores of 
Japanese, and then think of the* 38 crores of Joint-stock Companies’ 
capital boasted of by the former, and 131 crores by the latter. The differ- 
ence gives us no mean idea of the scarcity of capital in India to develop 
manufactures and industries. 
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Japanese Manufactories. 

The statistics of Japanese manufactories really enables us to discuss 
how Japan has been advancing in her indigenous manufactures. There 
are four class of factories there — (1) Factories worked by steam-power; 
(2) factories worked by water-power ; (3) thoso by steam and water- 
power ; (4) factories not worked either by steawTor water-power. 

The first and fourth classes of factories have been rapidly increasing 
(during 1894 — 1902) ; while the others are declining. 

The total number of operatives in these factories in 1902 was about 
five lakhs, of which 62 per cent, belonged to the female sex. The per- 
centage is two per cent, more than what it was in 1896. It is a pheno- 
menon in the industrial life of Japan that the female workers preponderate 
oyer the male. This stands in striking contrast with the opposite feature 
witnessed in India. Perhaps one reason of this may be found in the 
lower wages of Japanese women ; but the preponderance could not be 
wholly accounted for by that fact. There must be something in the social 
life of the Japanese which brings about this phenomenon. 

We have seen that factories run by steam-power aro very rapidly 
increasing, having more than doubled themselves during 1896 — 1902. 
The most numerous of such factories are those for the textile industry, 
(filature, 1185 ; spinning, 115 ; c weaving, 103) making a total of 1403 
factories. • 

Next, there aro as many as 241 steam-power factories for machinery, 
sbip-building, and so forth ; as many as 107 concerns to make machines 
which is an index of Japanese enterprise and patriotism to manufacture 
things as far as possible at home. There are 107 printing factories ; 13 
electrical, and 43 metallurgical. We have given the figures for 1JV)2 . 

From manufactories to manufactured goods is another easy transi- 
tion. By far the most valuable products are silk piece-goods ; next 
comes paper, indigenous and foreign combined ; next, we have matches. 
It is a pity that do what we may, there is still such a want of enterpri&b* 
in match-making. No doubt the special wood necessary for the industry 
is almost wholly absent from India. At the Ahmedabad Exhibition (1903) 
some good matches were shown. 
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A People that has learned to live without a 

country. 

To whom do I refer ? How is it possible for a people, that is denied 
territorial possessions anywhere in this wide, wide world, to retain a 
sense of unity ? How is it possible to prevent the force of denation- 
alisation from acting on a once united people and* breaking it np 
permanently into detached groups, each grpup living a petty, corporate 
life of its own in practical obliviousness of its larger national unity. 


The people to whom I refer is the great Jewish people. The Jewish 
people has been interfused in greater or less proportion, with almost 
every people on the planet. We find it energising whereever our vision 
turns from England to Italy, from Poland to Prussia, from Barbary States 
to Cochin China. It has lived in contact with every nation, civilised or 
savage ; it has undergone the influence of every environment ; it has 
played a part in every history. And thus the Jewish people speak 
Spanish or French, Chinese or Dutch, Russian or Arabic ; and change 
their psychology and even their physical appearance in harmony with 
their particular environment. 

Thus, living - everywhere and yet- denied territorial possessions 
anywhere, and therefore tied nowhere, the Jews became a people of 
Tommercial Travellers, the middlemen of the world, intellectually as 
well as commercially. On such conditions have they been permitted to 
live for\he benefit of their neghbours. 

But these commercial traveller^ have this one saving peculiarity, 
they cjrry always amid their samples, — a Bible. And this— the Bible, 
forms for the great Jewish* people the true centre , a Bdbk substituted for a 
geographic centre , a condition of spirit for a point of spcCte . 

And turning round this point, the landless, denationalised groups 
retain subtly their sense of constituting a people, nay the chosen people, 
and thus they win back the self-respect and dignity which the contempt 
of Christendom must otherwise have undermined. They remain indeed 
the conscious superiors of their persecutors, the aristicrats of faith. 

Like loose water ,^here, the race— during almost the *ntire Christian 
era — flowed easily from one country to another, moving under pressure 
of necessity, and running into every kind of shape forced upon it by the 
local configuration, everywhere reflecting different skies and other trees, 
and yet all parts of the same water, utterly immiscible with other streams, 
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and all ultimately flow to Palestine. As if the voluntary segregation 
was not enough, it was supplemented by the dams and dykes of the 
oppressor. 

A people that has learned to live without a country is unconquerable . 
Might is baffled when opposed to the ubiquitous, the infinitely evasive. 

It is strange 4low little the Jew has ceased to proselytise ; how 
strongly he has felt that his peculiar religion was suited only to the 
peculiar people. “ There is no truth but race,’' said Disraeli. Perhaps 
this sense of racial unity is the deep basal force of which unity of 
religion is only a superficial effect. Thus, it may also be that Jewish 
hatred which formerly posed as religious, and now poses as economic 
and social, was always merely racial , — the hatred for a superior people, — * 
a people that, whether by climatic accident or biological sport, or 
whether by special choice, divide with the ancient Greeks the hegemony of 
racos and outdoes even the Greeks by still existing with undiminished 
vitality and recuperativeness. 


Who can carry out his ideas? The Secret of 

Will Power. 

When a man shoots an arrow at a target, how will he best manage to 
reach the mark ? Not by thinking of his bow, but by simply keeping in 
view his aim. 

A rope-dancer can only succeed when he is entirely occupied with 
the accomplishment of his adventurous walk. Let him attend to his feet, 
or to the crowd below, his mind is turned away from the one idea and 
straightway he fulls to the ground. 

So also a merchant carries out his profitable schemes by filing his 
thoughts continually upon the results for wnich he bas decided to work, 
and which he expects to achieve. 

It is the same with the lawyer, the orator, the thief, or any other 
human being. To give all the illustrations possible of this fact would^ 
involve rehearsing the whole voluntary action of the world’s inhabitants. 

The way to carry out an idea is to hold it before us t — to 
gaze at it. Then ensues the act, as “ the unhesitating and resistless 
sequence.” What holds attention determines a6cion. In other words, 
when we think of something which we desire to accomplish, we have only 
to keep our attention steadily fixed upon that thought — upon this idea 
and action at once takes place. No further effort is necessary. 
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It may be urged in opposition to the above that volantary action is 
governed by onr wishes and by onr wishes only. But surely if we Only 
take care to notice it, the power of the wish lies only in pressing upon 
us the idea — the thought — the aim , which then necessarily leads to action, 
without effort on our part . 


Why does a person with weak will yield to one whose will is 
stronger ? Because the idea that has hold of tho stronger nature 
presents itself forcibly to the mind of the weak-willed man .and thus 
controls his acts. 

Again, a man in an excited crowd may be so carried away by the 
influence of those around him that he does something utterly different 
from what he in cooler moments would prefer to do — something whilh 
he may come to look on with horror the next day. 

Sometimes one is found to exclaim : — “Oh ! I did not mean to do 
that !” Unforeseen temptations come under this head, catching us at 
unguarded moments. 

Thus, our wishes are a great motor powor ; but we sometimes, as in 
the above cases, act in opposition to our previous or usual wishes, 
there is no magic jrnwor in our wishes ; but the power of the wish is, 
as wo have said, in pressing upon us the idea — tho thought — the aim, 
whicti then necossarily leads to action, witfiout effort on our part. 


Thus, if the idea leads involuntarily, automatically to action , surely, 
surely, we must not be the sport of floating or accidental ideas, we must 
not aBow ourselves, to be tossed hither and thither as one idea or 
another takes possession of us. % 

Now, looking at our own selves, we find that we have some control at 
least over the ideas that come and go within us. 

*** The question is, At what point have we this power ? Not certainly 
at the final moment, for then we are gazing at the idea absolutely and 
unremittingly. In that last stage we cannot help submitting to it. It 
will and must become*^?* a motor force. But what we can do is to effect 
the controlling beforehand . We can adopt means to prevent ourselves 
from doing that which we desire not to do. In daily life , we continually 
exert this power ; and in the same way , ice can exert it for moral purposes , — 
order to realise our moral ideal. 
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Thus, the right intention can be kept in view instead of the wrong one. 
Helpful influences could be beforehand sought, by means of which one is 
insensibly drawn into the line of duty. 

We can, moreover, secure the aid of habit which will accustom us to 
deliberate before aoting, so that permanent wishes may have time to 
assert themselves. 


if a servant, sent with ,a very urgent and important message to a 
friend of yours, is so much attracted by a dance on the read that he 
forgets to deliver it, he is fairly liable to be dismissed. Why ? Because, 
in our opinion, he had thf> power of keeping in mind his commission, 
and having such power he ought to have exercised it. It would be no 
valid excuse, if he said, “ The idea of watching the dance so much entered 
my head that I could not help yielding to it.” He should have taken 
•pains to remember his duty. He is therefore to be held responsible for 
his action. 

* Now, we are not considered responsible if we are hindered by force 
from doing right ; but this is evidence that we can do and ought to do it 
when not coerced . 

It is true that there are degrees of responsibility. A child whioh has 
always lived in depressing circumstances must not be judged harshly in 
adult life, because his higher nature has had no opportunity of develop- 
ment. Yet, even he can be gradually trained to the recognition of being 
personally responsible for his doings. 

No doubt our faculties have certain limits. Yet there seems to be 
in every life an unexplored region of possible capacity v It is in this way 
that we are not .more links in the chain of cause and effect, but in a large 
measure, rulers of circumstance and destiny. » 


JAPANESE DEFINITION OF PATRIOTISM- 

The great Japanese Statesman, Baron Sujematsu, who is now in 
Europe, recently wrote in a leading continental paper: — “As u Japa- 
nese, I can frankly declare that the interest of the individual is sacri- 
ficed to that of the country. The Japanese pever .forget that the indi- 
vidual must unconditionally step into the background whenever the com- 
mon weal is in question” This gives Japan’s conception of i atriotism. 
But Somestic virtues are not neglected, though patriotism is the domi- 
nating passion of the people. According to Mikado’s Order (1900 ) — “A 
first, the children in elementary schools are to be taught conceptions* 
that can be easily practised, such as love of parents, attachment to 
brothers, friendship and sober conduct, veracity, self-control, valour and 
similar virtues ; while other but still simple themes such as the du- 
tesof the citizen to his Country and to Society g.e to be gradually add- 
ed. In this way the sentiments of the children are to be raised to a 
higher level, their thinking sharpented, and an enterprising, courageous 
spirit, reset for pulic virtues and appriciation of patriotism and loyalty 
awakened. The themes for elementary and for higher schools are the 
same, but the methods in the latter are more advanced than in the 
former.” 
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PART nx 

THE POVERTY PROBLEM IN INDIA. 

[ Extract from the writings of a Third year (B. A . class) student in the 
General Training Class . ] • 

One of the most vital problems that stare us in the face in the 
present crisis of our national existence is the problem of poverty, the 
extreme and groVing poverty of the Indian people. This is the one 
problem in fact that should occupy the first place in any scheme for 
the regeneration of India. For moral, religious, or social improve- 
ment is out of the question so long as the people have not enough 
to keep body and soul together. Extreme poverty in a people alwzgrs 

brings on with it servility and moral degeneration and may ultimately 
lead to social revolution or the like. India must be rich before she 
can hope to be saved from utter dissolution, or to take its place among 
the nations of the earth. 

But there is a certain stage in the economic history of a nation when 
the accumulation of a large mass of wealth in a country brings on 
with it a number of evils hardly less ruinous than those brought on by 
extreme poverty. When this stage is reached, the love of wealth among the 
members of the community absorbs all "other interests # and aspirations. 
In short, material aggrandisement is then sought for at the expense of moral 
or spiritual advancement. We see that state of things* illustrated in the 
present history of the Western nations. In the West, an unusually large mass 
of wealth has accumulated in the hands of the big capitalists, so that the 
poor lcfbourers have effectually been turned into so many “ industrial serfs ’ 1 
to the moneyed class. The line of separation between the wealthy and 
the poor is a very 'sharp* one. Morality and religion are regarded as 
mere superfluous sentiment and Mammon is the sole god that is believed 
in and worshipped. But this unnatural state of things cannot continue 
^ung. As the struggle for existence grows keener and keener, the more 
is the way paved for something like an industrial revolution. No class 
of men can submit to starvation or undue domination by a higher class 
for a considerable length of time. But apart from the evidence of history, 
• the very principles of our reason demand that no form of human society 
can last long if it continues to pay an undue importance to one aspect of hu- 
man nature, while the other sides are left uncultivated. Our moral and 
spiritual natures must receive nourishment as well as our physical nature, 
or there must be inevitably a disturbance of the social equilibrium. 
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Now, in order to understand the real economic needs of our country 
we must first of all enquire into the circumstances that lie at the root of 
this poverty/ We may sum up the whole set of circumstances by a single 
phrase, viz. % India’s contact through England with the rest of the civilised 
world. In order feat we may clearly understand the situation, let us for 
the purpose of simplification Jake into consideration the relation of India 
with England only. The purely commercial aspect of this relation con- 
sists in an exchange of goods between the *countries.<, According to the 
laws of exchange, the party (*A) for whose goods the other party (B) has 
a greater relative demand, becomes enriched at the expense of B. And 
if on account of any peculiar circumstance, it so happens thatB’s demand 
for A’s goods goes on increasing, while A’s demand for B’s goods remains 
ednstant, B will grow poorer and poorer, until some other force is 
brought to act upon the situation. Now, India is in the same position 
with regard to England as B is with A. Thore are two .circumstances that 
at present determine India’s demand for England’s goods. The first of 
these is the fixed charges that we have to pay every year for a govern- 
ment based on Western models and involving an expense far beyond the 
capacities of a poor country like India to h* ar. As this charge of govern- 
ment is a fixed or a growing one, while the production of the country is a 
variable factor, the producers here are forced to sell their goods at a much 
lower price than they would fetch under a freer operation of th6 laws 
of supply and demand. Thus, England is not as anxious to have India’s 
goods as India is to sell them off to England.Hence, a mere increase of 
production in the country would ,bo of no avail, so long as the 
relative demand of India is greater than that of other cobntries ; 
for the extra quantities of produce,, would not fetch its , natural 
price under the circumstances. But apart from this initial disadvantage 
over which we have no hand, thore is another circumstance that 

tends to increase the relative demand of India. This is the growing 
taste of the Indian peoples for articles of foreign manufacture. This nnnatn r^L 
increase in the demand of India for foreign goods is unaccompanied 
by any increase in England’s demands for Indian goods. Moreover, 
this fact has been exerting a bareful influence on Indian Arts and Indus- 
tries. Most of them are in a dead or dying condstion from want of en- 
couragement from the people. Thus, we see th£l* the increasing poverty . 
of India is determined by a number of causes that can all be summed up 
under one head, the increase in the relative demand of India for, foreign 
goods. So the remedy also lies in somehow lessening this demand, which 
will have the same effect on our economic situation as an increase in 
England’s demands for Indian goods. 
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III 

Lot us now enqaire what steps may be taken to effect this equili- 
brium in our economic world. Nowadays, everybody is busy in solving 
this bread question from his own individual point of view. The openings 
made by the Government are eagerly resorted to. Bftt there is no effort 
to understand the situation from a wider standpoint. The emoluments 
of government servants, pleaders etc, are all*derired from a constant souroe 
viz., the exchange value of the actual produce of the country. So long 
as this source is constant, the increase in the* number of Government em- 
ployees only lessens the amount that falls each man’s share. Thus, the 
ultimate effect of this ruinous, self-seeking policy will be the levelling down 
of the educated classes to the ranks of the popular mass. Unless the educa- 
ted classes think and work for their country there is no hope for thp 
future of India. 

One of the ways in which the educated classes can help on the econo- 
mic advancement of the country is by forming organisations through 
which to create a taste in the people for articles of Indian manufacture. 
This demand for Indian goods will bo utilised by capitalists and the two 
fold effect will be produced of lessening the relative demand of India 
referred to above, and of improving the condition of our producers now 
starving for want* of employment. This is exactly the function 
taken«up by the Industrial Section of the Dawn Society . * But a greater 
effect can be produced by the Organisation of Capital \yhich can employ 
a much larger number of labourers. But before this can be accomplished 
there nuftt arise leaders in the community that* can win - the people s 
confidence in their intellectual ability and moral integrity. The ability 
of a leader consists in a firm grasp of facts over £t wide field of activity 
and the Dawn Society affords to the beginner some scope for the evolu- 
tion of this quality. The leader will devise schemes fof the realisation 
of subscriptions from the members of the community and his charSbter 
”>ust be such that the people can place the utmost confidence in him. 
The capital thus organised may be advanced to the unemployed 
labourers and artisans and this increased production will find a market 
at home and thus become in a manner independent of the demands of 
foreigners. These are^ome of the lines along which educated India 
can direct its activities for the regeneration of their country from poverty 
and degeneration. 
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Importance of Social Intercourse. 

[Extract from, the writings of a Fourth-year (B. A. class) student in the 
General Training Class.) 

The importance of social intercourse is very great. The subject is 
of broader application than is ordinarily supposed. Looked at from a 
superficial point of view, such intercourse may give pleasure and enjoy- 
ment to persons indulging in it. In that ligljt it need not be discussed 
seriously. But the subject i# not of a trivial nature This intercourse is 
not a mere gathering of fellows for talk and chit-chat. Its effect is far- 
reaebing. What then is the true object of social intercourse j It pro- 
motes the feeling of unity and herein lies its value. Whether it be large 
or small, when properly conducted it ought the foster the feeling of 
brotherhood, unite the hearts of the fellows present. The tea and tiffin are 
only of secondary importance, merely appendages, not the essence of a 
gathering. The object of the gathering would be missed and the gathering 
would be a failure, however expensive it may be, unless the members 
present come away with hearts drawn to another, with feelings of 
sympathy and brotherliness for each other. The exchange of ideas, 
fellow-feeling, mutual sympathy, these constitute the real nature of 
a true social gathering. 

Such being the essential characteristic of a true social gathering, the 
question arises whether in such a gathering the higher part of a man’s 
nature or the lower element ought to be giv 4 en full scope to, both 
cases tending to produce community of feeling and interest. There is 
always a succesufful meeting when hearts co-operate. But the hearts may 
co-perate in eithey of two ways ; there may be what may be called sa vulgar 
meeting, and there may also be a serious meeting. Now we ought not to 
encourage such gatherings as tend only to unite the lower parts of 
a man’s n&tpre ; our rapproackment should be with regard to the higher 
parts of ourselves. - 

Now, how may such vulgarity of association he eliminated ? 
How may a gathering be lifted to a higher level ? How could you 
preserve only the chastening and elevating effects of a gathering and 
thus prevent it from degenerating into a club or community for the 
gratification of our lower desires and lower feelings f How could we make 
it productive of all the good that can possibly be extr&cted from it ? In 
order to do this, we must have the faculty of appreciating what is good 
in another and rejecting what is not good. A person who is in the habit of • 
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looking only at the dark side of a man’s character, before whom nothing 
but vices appear, is wholly incapable- of promoting social intercourse. 
For a man who is simply bent on picking holes in men’s character when 
introduced into a company will soon spoil it, however agreeable it may 
have been before. He will create discord and disunion in that unified 
body. It all depends on the character of the persons who are members 
of a social party whether it will reap all the benefits of social inter- 
course. Hence, to a social gathering, the manager should invite such 
men as satisfy the, requirements of character to which we have referred. 
Otherwise, they would fly at each other’s flu oats. Such men are to be 
gathered together as do not find a pleasure in discovering only the flaws 
of others. Further, they must also be such as are able to appreciate 
the virtuous side of a man's charact- r. But there should be divergences 
<>f character nevertheless, in order that the party may not sink merely 
into a mere uninteresting, dumb show. 

Now’, in addition to these two classes of men there are those who 
are altogether indifferent to the interests of others, while absorbed in 
their own personal good. They live to themselves. They live exclu- 
sive, selfish lives; These are the worst men. Such are some of the so- 
called good boys of our colleges who are wholly indifferent to the joys 
and sorrows of their fellows. Success in Veir college examinations is all 
that Jthey really care for. They live no social life, 'The first men 
tioned class of people who appreciate the good and are therefore likely 
to promote fellow-feeling and unity may be called vfara i e., having the 
principle of expansion or broadening in their natures. The second class 
who discover the faults only and therefore fail to foster feelings of 
sympathy and co operation may be called thevrmfast class. The third 
and the lowest class *may bo called (tfufro or possessing extreme inertia 
or apathy in their nature. 

Now it is not to be imagined that people belonging to the *Tfanr 
Class are so many simpletons, unable to discover what is bad in another’s 
nature. The truth, however, is that they are such as while knowing 
both good and bad, have the happy faculty of judicious discernment and 
are able to appreciative good in others, but prefer to leave their 
'faults in the background. 

Thus, we come to the conclusion that the members invited to a social 
party should be such as while fully able to discover both the merits and 
demerits of a man’s character prefer to leave in the background 
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the flaws because they chiefly consider the merits. It is by the appre- 
ciation of virtue alone that gatherings may be productive of the 
greatest available good. * 


DISCUSSION CLASS QUESTIONS 

Based on certain lectures delivered in the Moral and Iicligious Training 

Class of the Society. 

NOTE. — At a committee'' meeting held on the 23rd August, 1904, 
twenty separate question-papers were prepared by twenty members. 
At a second and final meeting on the 26th of the same month, a sub- 
committee consisting of the following members co- operated in framing a 
final paper which is now issued after having been revised by the 
General Secretary : — Pramatlianath Banerjee, Sidheswar Haidar, Nara- 
yan chandra Ganguly, Ganapati Ray, Sailendranath Dutta, Rajendra 
Prasad, Benoykumar Sarkar, Satyaprasanna Bhattacharya, Amulyaratan 
Dbar, Dineshchandra Mazumdar, Hara Prasanna Cbuckerbutty, Grish- 
chandra Mazumdar, and Rabindra Narayan Ghosh. 

I. (a) A person is tempted to steal something belonging to a neigh- 
bour. Here is a “discord” between his selfish interest and the intererst 
of the neighbour. Ho could this “discord” be removed f 

{b) We do not feel any particular pleasure in enjoying the common 
air, the sunshine and such other things as, however important to uf in 
life, are accessible to all alike. Why ? 

(c) Do the above illustrations suggest to you any idea as f to the 
true source of “discord” in life, between man and man, between family 
and family, or between community and community j 

(d) What do ordinary men understand by happiness ? What means 
do tb n y adopt to have happiness ? Does your happiness consist only 
in the idea of enjoyment ? 

II. ( a ) The sight of a beautiful woman rouses in the mind a desire 
for enjoyment ; but the sight of our mother fills us with a reverent calm. 
What makes the difference ? 

(b) Bring out the precise distinction between “the beautiful ” 
(mr^Vand the “good” (*nr*)> from the above contrast. 

(c) Hence contrast the effects produced on a man’s mind by the 
contemplation of and homage paid to the *79 or the good, as distingui- 
shed from the sryr v: or the beautiful in man, Nature and the world 
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( d > Do you suggest that one way of curbing a growing desire for 
enjoyment would be the contemplation of the “ good ?” If so, explain 
the reason or the necessity of your seeking to Check such desire. 

III. (a) Even if one is fully convinced of the imporiance of con- 
templating and offering homage to the “ good ” as opposed to the 
“ beautiful,’’ is it possible, all at once to suppress the "desire for enjoying 
the beautiful ? If not, how should we proceed ? 

(b) In the circumstance stated above, do you suggest that the con- 
templation of and paying homage to memand things that combine the 
qualities of both the beautiful and the good , would be the best pro- 
cedure ? If so, give instances to illustrate and establish yourstatement. 

( c ) Can you defend from the above standpoint the Hindu practice 
of offering adoration to our mother, to the Rising Sun, the river Ganges, 
the cow, etc. ? also the burning of dhupa and dhuna in the puja room ? 

( d) In the Gita (Chapter X), Sree Krishna speaks of the ^fftrr*|and 
f T qfhWT't as entitled to our homage. Give some instances He mentions 
as falling under the above category. 

(e) Is the ^ht*i and of the Gita the same as the “ good ” 

or the “ beautiful,” or both combined in one ? 

IV. On the occasion of a marriage, the Hindu custom is to plant on 

the gateway banana trees, on the ground that such trees.are auspicious. 
The Europeans on such occasion would" use roses and other beautiful 
and fragrant flowers. • 

(a) Could you explain the point of view in each case by a reference 
to the^distinction between the *npsr and the ? 

(b) What light does the Hindu practice .throw on the Hindu con- 
ception of the end of marriage ? • 

V. (a) In what way or sense may the ^frrni*and fe^p T V T q be 

regarded as symbols of the Divinity ? ^ 

( b ) Is the worship of the *sfT*rr*i and to be regarded as the 

final goal of spiritual aspiration ? 

Or, is there any higher goal for the attainment of which such wor- 
ship is to be regarded as the means P 

(c) Hence deduc^that there is a fundamental unity amidst endless 
diversity, in the universe. 

(d) In this connection, point out what prevents us from realising the 
AU-ness of God. May we expect a day of universal brotherhood? 
When ? 
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VI. (a) The Sruti says : — " *tt ” or “ Lead me from 

unreality to Reality.” What is to be understood by “ Reality *’ and, 
M unreality ’’ here ? 

( 3 ) The world of desires is said to be an unreal world. What do 
you understand by & this ? 

In what way would you justify the statement that the “ good " 
alone is real. 

(c) Are there not different grades of the “good”? If so, what is 
the Highest Good? Why is the Highest Good also the Highest 
Reality ? 

SATISCHANDRA MUKERJEE, 

g September 4th, 1904. General Secretary. 


Excess of Discipline : Its evil effects on Men 
and Nations. 

[Extract from the writings of a Third-year (B. A. class) student in the General 

Training Class . J 

There is a stage in the life of a man or of a community when 
strict discipline loses all its power and the man or the Society on 
whom it is exercised becomes a mere automaton, having no life, no 
vigour, no energy of its own — no perennial source of power. Wc are 
required by Society to do certain works, perform a series of discipli- 
nary duties and our failure or negligence to perform them is visited 
with punishment by that Society. If this rule be too rigidly kept ..nd we 
come to, have the idea that if we do not perform such actions or duties 
we are liable to immediate punishment, arid so if we begin to do our duties 
— in other words, -if the fear of punishment and not the desire to do 
our duty — becomes the real motive power ; — if such be the case, then 
the free Sow of enthusiasm is checked, the spirit is lost, and the format 
only fermains Is it possible that such forced discipline should improve 
the morals of a people ? When the will is made to obey certain 
rules at the point of the bayonet, there is no morality left, which must 
proceed from within and not be forced upon us frSm without. Morality 
can ohly then be said to grow Within us when the good as well as 
the bad are presented before us and we are left to distinguish the 
good from the bad. If we choose the former in preference to the 
latter, then can we be said to be growing morally. It is necessary that 
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certain degree of freedom of choice should be left to every man 
that he may struggle upwards, that he may find out for himself the 
good and eschew the bad. Otherwise, the mere mechanical perfo us- 
ance of a code of routine duties undsr the eye of the task-master will 
not take us very far. 

As with the individual, so with a Society. If the members are 
made to perform their social duties through fear of social punishment, 
then no public spirit can grow. The intelligent co-operation of the 
members of a welt- organised Society must«be voluntary and not forced. 

Let us try to judge of this matter by a reference to history. 
What was the state of public spirit in the cities during the days of the 
Roman Empire ? Membership in a municipality required the perform- 
ance of certain duties and the members were forced to do them at the 
point of the sword almost. The citizens were made to do their duties ; 
but this sort of performance being the result of fear did not lead to the 
growth of any true public spirit. When such is the state of things in 
a Society, the semblance of a public life may be kept up ; but the true 
spirit is gone. If, now, the Society has to combat external aggression, 
it breaks down under the weight and the whole structure comes 
down. This is because there is no structural unity ; there is internal 
dissolution, because of the want of true •public spirit, though externally 
it looks as if there was compact solidarity. So it happened to Rome. 

Thus, we see that it is not the external performance of duties, but 
the inner man intelligently and willingly performing his duties which 
leads to the maintenance and growth of public 'spirit in a Society. 

Iifthe case of religion, excess of discipline has a similar, baneful 
effect. • Because our fathers did such and such things, observed such 
and such ceremonies, therefore I must do the sam§ things. This is 
not exactly the right way to keep up the spirit of religion in a jnan. 
We must no doubt practise the spirit of obedience and cultivate 
.cverence. We must not be presumptuous. But if the heart does 
not go out to the performance of the deed, it is an empty formality. 
Hence it is that the spread of English education iu our midst is work- 
ing such havoc in ^n once orthodox Hindu Society. Many, too 
many of us have, been or arc leading lives of convention, not of 
conviction. We observe our rites an 1 festivals although we have never 
made an attempt to understand their principles or their importance 
from a religious point of view. We have never made any intelligent 
effort to be convinced that it is good to observe them ; bat we have 
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been doing so, because we have got accustomed to the work. There 
is no true religion under such a state of affairs, as there is no true 
public spirit under similar conditions in the public life of a people. 

In the latter days of the Indian village communities, the members 
had an endless chain of duties to perform, and they continued as a 
matter of fact to perform them. But there was po rt al life ; theirs was a 
mechanical round of duties performed — we are speaking of the declin- 
ing days of the village communities. If village communal work had 
been really performed in p. spirit of intelligent 'co-operation, I he 
evolution of social life would have gone higher and higher, so that after 
village life,- the Indian peoples might have worked in the direction of a 
national life. 

Thus, we have shown that the performance of duties becomes 
merely mechanical when there is no conscious, willing, intelligent 
participation of members of a Society in the realisation of some purpose 
or ideal. It is thus that by a silent, progressive process ol internal 
decay, the real life of a Society becomes extinct, even when there 
are no external enemies attacking it ; just as a man who has grown old 
and decrepit dies even when there is no serious attack of illness. 


. About Convictions. 

c 

[ Extract from the » writings of a B. L. class student in the 
General Training Class. ) * « < 

One defect of the ordinary Indian character is its want of fixed or 
firm Sonvictions. And we suffer a good deal for such want. 

Most of us forget that we live in the midst of a sea of forces, whiGiu 
are not merely physical in their character ; and that in this sea we are being 
tossed about every now and then. The physical forces we can easily 
conceive and protect us from*, but there are other forces which are not so 
easy to combat. In the society in which we live~we are constantly re- 
ceiving ideas and beliefs from others arid vice-versa These ideas and beliefs 
which we receive from others tend to change our ideas and beliefs and 
continually affect or interfere with our plan of life. These being most- 
ly of a diverse character and sometimes in consistent with each other 
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tend to make our lives irregular and inconstant. It is neccessary, there- 
fore, to make our lives regular and constant, so that we may not be 
thrown off our course because of every passing sentiment. And here 
comes the importance of firm convictions, convictions which will, so to 
speak ; ballast our lives and would not allow as to be tossed about 
by the breath of every passing idea or sentiment. 

I do not mean to say that we have no sbrt of convictions or resolutions 
at all ; if that were so we should be insane. But the thing is that our 
convictions or resolutions, most of them, a »e partial and not lasting in 
their character. 

And, again, it is necessary that these convictions should be right 
ones, because it is only then they would lead us on the right path, while 
wrong convictions will lead us on the wrong path. • 

Only a right sort of mental training can help us in forming these 
right convictions. A conviction which is not based on a sufficient know- 
ledge of experience, of facts is also a partial conviction. A conviction 
which satisfies these intellectual tests but is not practised in life by a 
person holding that conviction is also a partal conviction. A conviction 
which a person only tries to preach to others but which he do not 
practise himself is also a partial conviction. 


Ancient Rome and India : A Striking Resemblance, 
and !i Striking Difference. 

[ Extract from the writings of a First year( F. A . class ) student 
in the General Training Class . *1 

When we read the history of Rome we notice that the Roman Empire 
was broken up by the frequent imvasions of the barbarians from the North 
but we scarcely notice why the mighty empire fell a prey to these rude 
people. The vast Romaic Empire was at this time broken up into smaller 
units called districts, each having a magistrate of its own and having 
everything which is necessary for the safety and happiness of the people ; 
these districts had not the least sympathy or fellow, feeling for each other- 
In other words., there was no moral union among them which would 
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strengthen the nation as a whole. Finding them thus helpless and weak 
the barbarians began their inroads, and this very effectively, upon the 
Roman Empire. The Romans, disunited as they were, had not the power 
to resist them ; they were helpless and the vast empire fell to pieces. 
They were themselves forced to abandon Britain and soon Gaul and 
Hungary threw' off allegiance to Rome and ultimately the Roman 
Empire was broken up. » 

Similar also was the condition of India in ancient times. The 
whole kingdom was sub-divided into small ■ units called villages ; and 
every village was a completely organized body, each quite independent 
of the rest, . The villagers had not to go to pay fees to the lawyers, as they 
do at the present day, to settle either petty or serious matters. They 
had also their priests to superintend their moral and spiritual life ; that 
is to say, their village-life had many features which made them self- 
dependent and contented. But their greatest want was, as in the case 
of the Romans, united action in times of foreign invasion. So that 
the result which followed is almost identical with what happened 
in the case of Rome. India was again and again devastated by barbari- 
ans from the north-west from very early times till it passed into their 
hands. One thing which we notice is that Koine adopted the manners 
and customs of the conqueror, but India though it passed through many 
revolutions, yet kept up the life and manners of her village com- 
munities intact till very recent times. One reason is that the Hindoos 
being a very religious people, their whole life was regulated by religious 
ties and the whole community itself was kept united by m6ans of 
this tie. 

Another reason is that the people of a whole village, that is all the 
different families,' would fly to a distant place , at the approach of the 
foreign invader ; and then when the enemy had passed away, they would 
come back to their respective homes. But the Roman cities would face 
the enemy when they attacked their lands, and so their lives underwent 
much change and suffered great shocks. 
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fffl aaafla si aal 1 

ffcPtF® C?R % — 

(Extract from the writings of a Fifth-year (m. A. class) 
student in the Mofal and Religious Training Class.) 

latfft aa<ca*i> ca lfcfa«Tfafr faa a’^fca ^fWCH-Sl£.tl3.5l.?5OT^ 

■ — “ ' • 

j*a3«_5tt§ a i 'aftcaa ^rat «itatt«a afa 3 tac»ta aafatatacaa 

ca^a l: j^aalai ^ca'stai aawlafatias ntal ata } < 4 aa fa 
’tafta*!? *?n&| I fa« asfaattsa a afaisfa’tw «if«f?F *rfa^rtc«i few f*w casal 
aa^tcaa ^CT’ST at? I ^t?1 §1^1 fW «|ftpni fafa<S aafoia* ca 
a^r 'aanaa asfataa « ca aaa ®rt^r «l? 5 r*tfa fa^tea a>facaa, ^r«ic® 

< ®rt^rttw^ artafta ar* catas «ana aata< 5 l asfaca st^tt'S'S facna 
JitHff 'sittf 1 <sl 'aasta srt’fta f»w aacat fa 1 a>at Jaiap^ 

fWM apf?ata aaa 'atfaaltf 1 aMaa ^rtatcaa c*r*f f^’Ftst ftan 1 
fa^sta e f*w *ifaet*icaa «tai f^a ai 1 %it^ c^acat ■ataai 

ffeaaVr c*t\aatfa« f%* 1 a 1 isaa fa a?i*iata "ttacaa aaca-s ^a^a aaftc’la 
nfe^® at^tlal afaro *itfaroa ca ^tatcaa a$ ana 5 &f 'sita cat«tt« 
aa atl,* ^aa atar.a^ %lcs < 4 atta faanf ^tfafli fj 5 ® 1 «natwa cataa 
faaita^aan^ ad ca a^*i 'sa* 'aajt^al ataj a»na a*fawa filial 
atca a^s^i a^at^Ttcst 'ataal cal «nfla ,«ta ca)aa atatlcs 

afaatfs 1 arista a>a , il ^et alcst^ 1 <*aftl 

ca afa^ wta'»t'sta f^a «tai «rwl 'aatt^ afarefs: 1 a^tta *flatora 
*itf«fa, arolafoai «tffe a^faa ^aafcl afeatti 1 fai stator* fawjta 
ca ^aaf® elates sstata fa^fe «ta aa-a 'sraaforcl 'sr^ afat« ntta 1 
^tatura caatta fat*ta c^ftaa calatw ai afaati?, ^tl ataai <naj arf^a 1 
aa’gfa a iatwa fcj**an ^a jalatcaa ^a^atw^r alai atf^w 
gfaca glt-j gcacaa af%>a ^aa yfytl w alc a 1 isfaca cafac^s a^ca ca 
afajataal i aa^ , ata% fa^[awiiaa ^taa ..5fa..itll__alia fa fa caiaja ? 
«jaa^: cafaw atlca ^sa faafaaita? ^fata ^aata a?^lcaa aca 
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*atfaai acfr i aitfla atwa slan atecaai agt^tf*r &aaa fc*r*w at *1 
fcawtoa *nfc»a «w ataft *tatwi vflro €iwaii apsnwn Orff's 
a^a i cacia aaataiai $t*ta atfwtawi «ta ®teatfaa i ««aa ^»sf 
Sfcfaalfaft *faia$ ca atata atlitfaca faafirs a^al fcaiBfaalfa 

®t« afcwa «iai ^i*n aai ata =i i a%*fwa> 4 *tw Biarfsia m 
^ *faai faai fthw ctiwi ^taaataiTa <«&i fcata *faai faatwa i a^alw 
fo* attfa awn vs fe'aiaisa ?f« «n« afcwc* Btafa? *nt8 «<5 aaaa: 
a** a^ai alfaraw i _353tC_ aaalfa fatfaajlaia faalai'® afawfc ca 
Btafs *IH?1 at$ca <a«R C^ aa* Htl I «W«N ^1 &V5 <& yn Ctt 
ca atfwi faafaaa «hj, « atatcaa st^fti na atw fafaai , »ri *w 

T 

., atfaata afiw a^ia i *re:*ta sis* faafaajtaa Ttaraa ar* fa€ta *roata 
*tfta fllii a#ata to aaawp* cat* 'satafo tin *\fa*i fa^ta 
»wn aaatfa fatfantaa afcr* *tta aaWta Wl< a^c® ai arfaca 
c*a fefaa a^c* *rtfaca„al 1 'srsatt aftfr* <£>*§ *$a aaarl i «afcs*r 
*w* ttt aaari «rttf, *m *t*fas»a ai ^facas a*i afc i ^ a aata 
«fajfiic« wia ca f* ^aafa afca «tal «tfaat^ a*W ata^ “®a catal* 
^a* «ifaii afaatcas i <w* *taia aw aa faai aac* fawta *tarfa<$a 
*a 1 ata, liWa asfcta t$vs ataai stain as* *tfaatii a%a *ttfa i 
stffcfafcf afaa *1*11**: antai aw n^w *itra, satfn «rtaltaa aw atai 
%ffe« ca ataiai atatai atc^ ai i afaf^w calasa faafa« «tta 
.fc*w«ttfa ca«ai aa 'e ca% fawa festfiw* caaa^ a^rtitfa afastPi^ aa, 
<stai atcs ^fairo atai ata ca ^ata acai <aa^i <ata ^tcf i «iTaal «a^ 
^tcaa atata ca ala aat atata a^a ai caa, 'satta aw aa ca ‘^re^: 
iiia aa* ^aataa a^rsw i ata af^cat 'ala ws aw <aafci c»la aa 
«aa< atwa \ta« ^tPiai l aswfaa -afa ^ia» fafaa fata^ *rfaaia 
afa artai a?w^ ata^atca aaaicaa aawF at^tlal af *vs atfa 'tftrsi f" 
aa^faaa aatataj afaaia ^faaiff, maa fa«t<al ^f?ca aif* «aa< 
aaawta ca^ ait^a «iHai aaaia ai «faai atfaca atwa ai • 
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afflSM ft*£ aatW I 

<?R affair s— 

[ Extract from, the writings of a fifth-year ( M. A. class ) student in 
the Moral and Religious Training class. ] 

'*lN4t*l “Beauty for beauty’s sake” — cafartya Calafrtja 

a»*ttaai a^aj ^1 afaai <aaim atf*<SICaft a\foaf«6iT5 a^faT « 
ar»itfaaita aatfa afaata fafsps aaiafaaa afcatwa ; « 4 at #ta tcaa ^ 
anMIfta"^ afa ® <atac*ta n&fa ^tat%a atf«><5T a^fa® atrew i 

'atatcaa cact fa* <u^*t 'srt’K *aa« aa at^ i fa^fa aafafc 
cafartia fcaa ww «tfa&i afaattaai fit® ®t*ai tfccat%a 
Hlfe'SHl facatat® atk*a (tragedy) W aftc® *ttfa i «a^ 5^*1 

JTtfe® “ttfr ^f%tc«r Caf«ttf5 *ttt Of 'Sirsi^caj 'BRta-lT* <5tCa 'S 

atl *a®t**n ®al alatc* i ca aa gsa.vs ®cia ®taai oata® atfaa 
afac® *»tfaa ai ®a«, ®tat* <5rfcat5aia ®tattaa aa ®aata*t< aa at® i 
CTtaatai fac^fa ft® 'srfttcaa fcvtt&c*a «r®rca ^tatcra ata ai 
« aata $caa aa act, fa* aa cata ®tatf* facr aa al i fa® 

®tac*a ®fa ®aa catas a*cia awraai *caa at^ atatatal *lata® aaa 

• • 

< 2 «® 4 aa fca* al aa i jtataca ca aa a*ia *tfa^f *®tc®, aawaa^ft ai 
atfaaPr a^iatraa ca ffta'taajt^f ani, ®tal aa acta ®rci, ai aa araia 
aar, ai aa ^taatata aai i ca.aa $:a aafca Ww ca ffar ®tcl, ca 
afaaan ®tt«, state® 'atatfaaca aacaa faca^ ®fai *ca i awai a>faaa 
ca cs* ®iaft <§fca aalta ®asta*ti siaa stata atai cata aa ^ ca $taftaa 
acai ’ftaai *Taa ®tatc«ra rata as a^ aa<w atfaatfa^aaa *rc*w*® 
Hfifa afaat^ ^tatat , atat® ai aaata fs^sa faal cat aaa.aifaca 

^ta« fafa^«tca ^a^a a^fara atai fai <®pntaa *itfaatfira atacaa 
aia ca-t , af? ; cataai atfaatfaa cata* a*.ca ^ataat «if«- 

afcrt *tf^ ca aitata aaj <na$i y^ta ^®®ata «fcat®a aa ai, aat 
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c*ft**t feiwsrt? *rf9?i ®rt*« ^999 9§?i *rf§ i ®it9tc99 

9:9 ®tl? (?t?t9 §*f* 'Ht9tC99 f t® 9t^)— 'HttHtSHl 9tt t <i&9i*i 
§W 'llivfa 9T9l , =t5‘2ftf«t>5 9*?t§ 9t9toc«t9 9<f9 m. ^tW ^finitC?lT i 

»ptffc® s^f®, ®99rt, ftli «®f® 99 ;® ‘19*99 ®tftK *t?R c.w ? $t9t? < 5119 ? 
<ifc at* otfac® *ttt i srcsi? §®C9 C9f«t c? <9^®9 ®rwfw 
v«r« *w?K 99 ht$, ®C9 H*f9C9 

®Ttw4 •IJI’CT® HSHH’PH 9f99tE*1 *IT'89l 9t9 I <fl« CT*t 99t9 ®THtf 

9t9E93 9^ 9f99t9 fstfast’ffa I*t95f9® 9<9 9>f?E® '5TT9^ ^%9Hl 
t*1 9^E®t‘ 99T| ’It? a 9t®ftfa9 §E9p*tJ ^F® 5J5<S, 'S 3t9t9 HtH 9*® §15 I 

§t?t? *npsf®*r ^fr ®gi, 9t%i i 

r <i&® c9h ?it 5 it?t e iit •nucfa ^11 1 ?t9Tsc«i 99tc®9 fam fra ®rft5 srtfti:® 

^lEHC^F? C9^?*T 9^E® *TtE9 I 9t9t9t19 ^T'STtSf f®^ <2t9t99ft? f9®®< 9F?1 

9t? ;— ®rc9T9H 991®?, Wwi 99 m « w\ 99t®f i «t«rt «ic?t?it? 99tc*F 

arfac® *ttt Ttftft? 9®;?^? ftf9® >2tt e rfc*m feriFrac* 

999tE9 f?9l 99t 9sf9C®C19 ; «J31 fa®t9 9®T9«m fsrfsrs 999tC9 

pfastE^H, “f®f9 9f®IE®E^9 'Sltfsi 9^91 ®lC9t9rt9 919 ^f<)E® 5t^ Hi” ; 

®t9t? ’WE® Ht9W®2fM1 ^®1,-f®fH 9i9C®C99 f<r»(tsi *t9Tl 

C®t9f9 ft?1 «tf9t9 9999K1 casts; ; ®t<*9«>9H •I'M 

®t®1? 9ft9 '^9*9*1 *f9?1 9E9 5f9C®E9* i T9® fHfsfatC? 9t«fT ^t§Tt® 

C«fT& ®t®T9 *fNT9t99E®§ fa^THCH 99t§9l ®t*t9 ’JHl 9n9E®tf 9 I §®9|- 

’Ftt® UlSt95ar 9V®t9 *tf® 5t*^< fn’Stfa oltr^C?: 9 i 2 t«rl 9t9t9rn? atf® 

^titu ^?Rt«R - fafa® «lt‘ttc*f^1 f2ts®srl ifl®tE9?tc^ 9^ 9*f9* 

* 

C«I5T } ®T9t9 9«R ' 9®®tE*l f9?tc?3 ’fStH'f f?C® ^itf^tC’I^ ®<K 

fcfa 9t®1 <2t^® 9f9t§9l ®^9T^5rtT 9®Tt^J 9>f?9l 

C9 9f?« HVstC^ 9t%9 ^firatt^' ®«rfr»t §t9T9 9®t «t^9l §t?t? 
^<fOT ^9<9E< f5fat® «E§91 9fe?tcw I fV, f9«tt«TC W C9 ^E^ft 
<§t9tCT « 9<R ®ttJRTl at«H[ C9%® *tt^ ®99 f®fst 9^St9 9tC9? 9t«fTl- 

f§CTC®9 ^91 at9*| Tf99l 9f»IC®^~' [ Jt^ i Sl, 919,® ®9C® ^tf^T ® C’FtH'8 
4 tE®<r cwf<ti:®fl HI I 9tH 9HH 9tHI ’IT^?tE? ®«TH CH ® ®9t®9§ »ft«9l 
riHtt*”— 9f»<9l f®fH H®tEtf*t H^E® <a^tff Hfspil 9t9 §CTft5H 
^f?9l <Sf«rtH ^f?EHH I (AH? *tC9 99? t9 ^93t«ft? 9%|® 9^9t^ 

9tE99 f9T9t99*l HttW I 9T9l 9§^ ^E9t9H 99tEH9 9f*l®99f*t 9991 ■ 
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« Htarl SCWlI *TCR«ni C«1fa *ICf*l I <*ffSSfa[*M ft 3 ^Fft- 

CT «lt£fa C^STRltWT ^ifaR Sfa*ttf*ftttfRl STC^fa ft*J } 1(WK 
tt«n qi? cq qqql « fcscsqt sfa*ftf*fsT*i «itft5tftc®tsr i c^Vj^c** 
ftqq <ft cq ’tllllV, fcqRTft « q* 31— «q| cq ^q*R sfaqtftsfa 
•*tfqqlftc*I*I ^tft* TOtf ntSlft fa« ^>»If ft*ttf*1 I 

fa^SSC? faffSTI q*im I 'SfW'Ot? qqfaqft *ISJfa f* Stfl 

fit*! foftfri qqfac* q*ii qtu i 4«ftcq q«, « «m, q^ 'Q 'srH, wfa 

'Q *i®tt*iq <4* *rcftaM '.wfaro *rtsqi qft i *«rcq qt^ft Bfqq ^fqqit*! 
q'fatq orfacs »ift cq ftft «qql5 «'5t 9 itft« qfai ftt*i*i j "ttcts $tqfq fqwq 

qq*l ft»| faf "ft^qftt 5fas ftfa *fi*I *f3.W 9 ttC9*I sift ; nfqtS cqq*I fafa 
«nrtqs* « qftrqfa ftcnsi, r'gsjft qqqfat* ifi'sl ^irTcqq <2ffa Stgtq 
from, q*$ « *ftfa fqqft* q^qtftq i «ttqra ^-sffa « qq sqitq’t *itf*i 1 
$fSTq qw *K « Sfq fsftat*! C'fft^ *fft I q**I *lt*Pt C*ft*I'S 
qf*S5 qtS *tutfsns f^Kl faqqfm Ctftfts fttqqcqt 'BRncil ^sftq 

*Rfas qqtf fac*tq Cft*I« *13^1*1 *11 ^faqft 'Stftf ft*! « *t#t 

, «if«( 5 Ft?i sfaq 1 qfqt»rc i , «it^t?r *tcq qtqsarcf c*t*i« fafafc qqtq qtqiqi 
< 2 tf%aF's q$nt« ftft qsftiqttq *t»5K*i? ftqtftcq 'S stft qfq fq®N 
ffa^j crcq fcqjq «rar fit^-5 qq i fas* $tqt* •'s ^c*is qfasq 

*(T«?1 qt« i q«R 4nvx ftft fRscani *f^ fT^i'ss 

ftc 1 ® «FSIJ f S 'Btlff'Slt’f fftffftt»R 'St?! ^11 Ml *11 I 

'STfHl ’’tft 5 fas J?«(=T ^®^t=T 

ff I ^tfts ft»lt*f ^'S Sf’flpl C^l *11^13T 

ft-nftl ff } f¥ « 'srf^ni »ift « *rf?i«iwf *«ii ^tftcir«i 

^C*lft«»t ftfft'S ff I f^t'S <11tf ffltW *-il^«*t ftft «Fft'S 

ft»i ; ft's 'st^sf Wf *ii ft^ft ftft ct 

^t^rtc^ ftftf ff1?C9|*l tstre f^tcat^l *llc< *?t*i ftt'S t^t*i 
fc«^ <2fff% fff *ii i ^srtf ©f3ar -« ^ i ftf*i cw ** f*rc^ uTt>if 
*ft^ftitc< «rmj;*T fT’ftf ^ftsi fen*i, cmfo wtoi ftw ft^lf 
ftc?t^T5f«| ftnl ftl»l*l I fas 4$ *!<«. « S»!«,SS Jlf fSC®I 

6f«a, stfts *iftjrsi « *iftsf stsi '»H*iR*ni ^fS 'ftsfn i ?f*it*i 
cq ss sfa* qtqi c’pq’f ftcqq nfal ▼ftcss stqi *rc?, faft <assq ftfti 
q*t^ qfaq ftcs*i faf*i ftsi«l sftcssi qq*t 
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FnpwiPrcartft «r*W ^<r ^prR fcfori w* 

<8Htc* f*nrcr *cisri m ct «c«ttfH 

*m *T*i i m *i?nr *faiaf?to «i**nrR prfire 

*Rmi sfwttfr * ^fatflm, <b«r <?& vtfRtft- 

*ir* PraW*i tfet* m '®rMi*rtfR 's nfontm «* btM« 

ffcrtftni HtBt* m *fas c*t» 's «wpwR 

*ltft*R sfl, 'W BR TO <H<5 ^C*I5( CT fa»V»T B^ll f¥finH Tft'OTl Rt*tV| 

cshr: to Mfam i fVi floret* f$*i ^firoi faf* to 
vfttw— 5JR «ltTO TO1 »1 <S« r=T ’BM’TtW^I fa^S 

fa* ^ 5 T«?r sift I <*& TO *ft *1 fafa TOtm "«lfatftf < 5 * 1*1 <BJt 3 * 
▼f?r»R i <s5fttm fc*ni 4iiw *rt^tw *tpi ^ wt* 

▼fro* fc*t* ftHfa* * <5*11 fafa ^fatwffo »rfa<it* *r«*Ri 
eTtro* jjh p* w fail $ftt* <rtf am*i « 

fail Hft* ?$irttf i 

«wt5 >tft« *t*tm c’Wtw <*«* *ff?tCT mtR ifti Stefa 

"HRfaTt* «wh 5Tt^*tf^5 *Nl *Hfa*fa *ifaBi i 5fnpi ^:*ttc< 

»ntJR, *r6it*rc <*dff* TO1 «fafa w Tt*R *fttai *»ifaF'5 i tIct 
flw TOT«*fa m, *te*, f$& *rfa*1 Rttf i 

*fa«i *ftt* sttfr«<B sift* stfora «rr*fai *fa*i ^5j#stfare 

▼ftftirm i ^to srtftfa cwt s^rt ftitm <stetc5 m ^n 

Bti ct f?»tt*if5aj <wsf« f^f=r fft*rc i srRi »if5^5 

nr*iqi *rtcar cfftn *if%n Pran ^rtc^cw i ^fart^i- 
nr«Wi *&'*$[ fwfsjc^i jRtt^rt ^t^nn ^fc»rc CTtc^ni 

n¥*i &vs *ttr?f j <4^BRr c«t^ <ajr <a^&t ^«I1 

fwr«R ctvWto m feai&f <a^&l pH mi PsPi 

^ftcsopi *chth ncm p *tfiF?ri «ttcv c^is 9 ! <sfe »m Htftom 

«itm i” « mr«* ^ bw 

""tl ^| 'B m Hflf JJJTfCBf? »IBtW? 

brf^^ftat « 'BpB*t i wnf nfstBi »iJiH*TtF¥, ?rM^m « sfinr 

‘rationalistic’ ^5 ittl 'B ^tU 

ofc «wt? Pnwf ^<bHi affetfffo® ?Ffirro^ i §I^b* 

Wheeler ntWS* JRtBC'BB ^*<1 *tt^, f%f*l ^C»|5|— *pj CT C*Wl, 
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HCH ftllfttHH *tH1 ftHtH HH1 Ht* Hi I frc^St « CHVtHJtH 

f»i f?n i hhhihhIch chVihtts *w HfeiiHt ftnni, CT^«P«nitw 
hch nfa* h*h i" ntHi « it* <& hhh *«rtt hWc* H;Htttt* csti *fa*i 

ftCHH i H*fH Wheeler HtCHH Hfat*C*H >m CH «HH*TH C¥HH 

*U*h cite* «rw*rft *fttHH, Ihi ftHtn *hi hih sri i • $ihih ^h H«t«f 
*ft«| CH C*ftHJl StHtC* fHH*ttH HHftHtftcHH— “The truth is that 
Kausallya poisoned Dasarth." *tHl 5t?1 materialist HI JRHH 

s e 

HCH* Hft 5 « ft*t*^ HHt? ^fHHtHltHH Hfafi'S f*H HI I C5fH*l ^fttC* 
ch hsh 's chIhh fatHTi Hit* hi. hhmh hhh Htftt* Ihth hht- 
HHTH *H ^*Itf? I HtHtH*!, HfH HHH HCH Ht^C*CSH *HH C6&1 

*ftt*a?H, CH HHHtH HHHCHtH* ftftfe HHtHHH HfttC* HtCH, *IH 'HlHtHQH 
^H*t4 CH ^HHH 'Htl? CHHflH HlH *fHC®& <5 &V5 HttH I ft* HtH *t*tH 
fc«CH HfatHH — “Ht*1 HHHCHH H*H *1H]^ HTtHHH*, ft* tfStHt? VS CH 

HptfH*t* ftfa «t«(H fasten cnfel $tHlH *fc* **j* Hft% H^ntt* i 

<S^HiH rationalist Hi materialist HH HlHlOTH HHtCH HHH'S HHlft* Ht$ I 
BtHft* H*HH CHlH rationalist ftCHH, ft* *tHltHH CHC«t ttfft H*> *HH* 
*H nft I HfttCHH HHtCH H«,*t*fa$ *J*I H^HtW } ft* *1* *ft fj*F 

Hi HHft* HHF*tHtHl C*Hl «H HHlHt* H*t *ftt* HttHH Hft I Hint* HCHH 

• < • 

ftftBttH WtH *f«H HHttHH H*H *fo, **<nH HIH *faHl$ *(ftS HtlHH HtlHH 
HHt* '®t»l *fHHl Ji*lH »!^H1 *ftH TlH HfHl ^f5* I HfHtH CH'HHl Ht«IH CH 
HHatHHt^ttHf “ttft StHtH. ?S«t HCH H>f?t1 fwt* H'tHHH 

ft* <a^**ti* HvSHj* 5 HfHltH , H1HH ^ Hfw. CHft CH 

CH'H ^Hf*ft5lH H| H s tHtH'S*^:H CHtBH Hftt^St*H, H*H> *HH^ 

TBit CTCHt*' HHtHIlH BHW HHH* HtH *llf, HftPI^H *lft*?:* 
HtB * fHtl *ltW Hftfl HCH HH I GH^HHI H*tH H^HtOTH HtHl^flW BHHf 1 * 
Htt* Htft, ft* HCHtHTtH HtHPSlttHH ftl^t *H1 Hfti HH I ft* HlHl«IJlH 
fljnUFW CHHH *ltCHl ^ H*H1 «Ht*, *1t*ft?*fJ^ ftftlJft CHHH 

HHIHtH HfCIH, CH^**I Hft» HtHT'S HtHTtH#! 

%tfft nt«riH *HK H^HIH I '5’tHtH ^TH *lHt*^ CH tHHHftH *IW Hi AftJH 
'HtHtH HCHHHtt *ft *tHt^ OftftHtCfH I 
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atsftosa i 

farfara i 

[Extract from the writings of a proposed Recognised Reader under the 
Rules of the Dawn Society, Magazine Section. ] 

[ Continued from, page 20, Vol I. No. 2 , N. Series. 1 

— 'laatssfas aifsatts ntatl i 'ststcas stsi ssf, sst- 

fs*, 4 S*n afW sas catllst (? U* att? I SUfS* C£St? Sta?t StSTtl arts* 

f*if^ stfas'stcn cafatss fats sis sacs sstcars fsscar«?t 

J*, '®t*l sfsSI Caf«tCS CSS ?*i atS CS <51*1 SC*, tlftS* «t* Saaatal 

^tS StatS. tSCS, *st* SCST1 aHsC* 'SCaStC* *$» SS I «1t* «ttf5TS 
* WSt ^ <4a SS StSl SatStSl Si S'? aflat* <4 atCS attf sf*C« Slfs*1- 

fess asl at* 1 TtSiaiross fa^tsss acscal <4a-st**ts caatssfi? 
als a fare atfsatcas 1 l?i sj^Vb astir ssats arf'S's «reja wm 

*trfssl StCSSl CaStSStCS SltstS atCS <4af*S SfSSCST atStCSS Sf*a 

arartw stats scat leasts stretatfa ss‘?ts casi *ls i airnfasca c«rfn*i 
f»f=r atai ^tai staisi asta f«wtnl afscss, aistcaa sift catsts ! sinl- 
ess SU?t afsat<51S «fSS\ afsatatS CStS Sl^tS Stfsre BlfsC*® I StSSI 
sfants stsststcs ; sfs« atsststcs statcas sasats suit ss, v\<s cat 
sis stca sasa atm mail afs«tf« sfssi csstssts 1 states* 

anita as* atsi fsfs afscss, “stais sift *<? states” i $t»t* sf*^ fat- 
al atstcs* twlsi aaiafti sis i sant sai ; 'Sims men <*>* *ti cstat* 
s*sl, ns sit>sr| i s «1 Is ^Stf?, mesa a«n afire stfscss i sc* faSTfs 

S*st *1*1 SI *S?S St*t*, SC3IS < 4 a SS CSta StCfS I S*it* tasSlS 1 * stst 

fcsstsres vw $tcs iat ^fsstets, at*i sire sfatS'^ae a'stass 5 $t«f*t<it- 
fasca etn, «t®i, I'snfs ^s? stfa^ten nte fsstsrss s*sn fssi nprc 

Co 

c*rssi ss 1 $tsts ^cas <2fsts «t«Jstai ^teaef s^fn^tats stcatstfssi i at 
Ssn csfts ss*r Stc^tstfs-^fl^t } fas^ S^T® Bfsrat^ csfsca 'ntfnsi* 

f|c*R 1 ^sl a’atlsraft,— atl sw asst stats nw aaa» t 5 *n rntmia, 
"at^afts” csnacs dsn alia c^tiftlsi fssl atfncsa i ^srts aw « 4 astal 
at*Tf '•its atml Siata «ra cats artssta sa cafs^fa si, a» cats am a 
mts «tits asats alts si, s'tfssi stlsts stss aca stlcss i atssi caats- 
sfias staVtws aw acsacal alas s**!! atsstssa Its atsi atfsca 
cafsmfa i atatws sw 'scstal css sfai ststess csta i sacs atai- 
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ftat* ftfarl It*, fa* *1*5)1 fa*1 IfrSft H *1*1* C5t*ll* 

fcfttg *tt?i *pr i J iM*i ’rpfW shcii*! *lsi n *hrI fag* *i f*f 
gtira *t*t* cet*t* fagl to* *fai »i|*i it*, ttw ffUi *t*l toi 
**i fi i *rt*g *w «r} wfrg c** c*t5) «t*i* *i*5f imt* *hr s)i, gw 
<sm <giwn f«ti ita&frwt* gg *«ti r gn*i sw gfatf* ci tow 
CTtml, tfftjtT «lt*W <a*TCTOl TOfl* *t*g im I jflWtlfaTO TO* 
5t*W 'TOItCTO Stltl *t*l StltfaTO lit** «C$«*fg* 0W*IJ I WfttWl 
fait* TO3tg ifag *ltfa*i gfTO mint's ** i 

ittflfaTO iw Jiti *iwi fivftvwini iiMncn ^ra «vki 
itm gttg c* lg*fa® c**»i itasl *rri TOrtitl it*, ^igtatit t* *il 
Tint's *ttm, croi to ** i 4 *«n gtiwt *gj ;rc* i naffai* itu 
wi ci^ to** ittfr, *t* , t it* »iwi^i i gt*g*tf its* tftw «wi& 
«tit* faf** i—' gw* fafai* icu to^iI g*iB m, 1*1 vticw 

w i Misti's gHitait* *t*l ggtw toto wu 
«TT® nsgt** *4* ^{5 <atitg iitv i gt*g*iTO *g c*t* glw fo*i &U 
croft* ’itf'ftro -iMcro <sp5 ^f*n u fgjRi gift »ji j gtg*t* *ifat*i ftgt* 
gtftgi* fl*l **1 wiw ftfag ufafirTO TO lit* *t^ TOJt4fa«t* %to 
girl efwnri ufom i *ftg*W* %w\w gtf* wifh *wt*ffti* tow f V 
ftfog.f* TO*i*t*| *w *1 gatiit* *i* faf gfi* cm itii 

itgfaf iiwt^t gtfo* ^sr Jiumtaftii^ ^*t? g?r i gt^t f^gi- 

jjw \|atw '•tfcjm •icajign <«in fimct^ “wwii giM 

W «t«t ^Iftwsj sil i aiffg c^UFfa fwr» i" «a 

fcv ^IWV»I fgf5I f^lf^ugs), *W>H CT 'Bigl® «RCTtS V*- 

«n^5f 1%Z<S f^Ff«<5. *(«|g 5^51* r^Hf <51^ »I^«t^l5) ^t?*l,— ' «!t*T *l^jg 
^«nig*it5)n 'eif^t^r «rgf5ift *m »i»n^ ^fbi 
\$VB «.gt^ *)1 *it'63l f CT ^rl^t^ni 

sit cth, an^i «w m fw^^i iww gifsnd imi ftp» 
ftfli In «i*fc m« Iftv, arfitpf «m«i 

gnntw *\m w \&\ *w^n*t ftf«ng *itft^ sn i 

^tggt»i ^ *111 1 4 g«frs m, *rt%« gtn» 

wtgg tftfg ’it?? s)tl i gw grtitara bw« gtiiwi iw cili 
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cffat® *ft«*i ft*, pwfa ten ®t*tc** $*fn®l nt« <nt* ^ent tw 
®t*i «iWc<f* cw*t eft* i 

»if® sttftn ®tn *te® nt$. nwtnVM n*«sr 4fn*i nc'a *p*ft «f5t*t 
*f*m c*tfo®c*n i , tstcftt *t*t *fjfs*5teic** f*if% *w f**i 
*te® 'itws, b’K *rt*ftn 4*' 4*n fo fe®e* nilf«<f^til *i<t^ ®t*®*i* wtn 's 
®t*® l t* *** nt® *t*tftn 4*4 &*fn ■« 'srat® chH *tr® ®t$tc** wtn ® f**Ti 
«itfn® *t*lfon i nfaaten* ®®t* "ftf®" 4*4 ^ratai fnf® ntfc 4*> f*n 
®t*e®* 4*4 b*IH c*c«t* ®e*J n** mv< n-tet *f*e®ftn i 4«R'Q faff's ® 
®t*®*t *tc® nwt»fl « nl*l *lf*-4t*r* s *H ^®* cti*I *l®t*T® tc*n i 4®>- 
«r* *if<>® «it*te** c**l fatten ; 1®t* *fncnn 'nifa <a *vi* 

t»^c* s Ht* 4 fJ 5 *<* ■ntfnnt*, 'nt’lt’Tt *«>** f®*fr® irtnwsl** 4*4 
tontn n^® nn^r *>-f*e® *tt* i 'efani ntn*= ttw 4 *^ rtfnen* *scnfc*cn<i 
new «rt*tc** nt^t*, *tn, cn ntnnne*t*c* fn*tfw*>, 'nintfanc* ®t*t* 

*fnc® ntfan i *twf*» f**tcn* ttn*l wn^tn*? “^e*t*n” nfaiwte® "f®^e® 
f®n ®w nm < 2 t*e*i ftw ®*«t wtM*t fnfne®es n i f®ft f®*«® f®n sif* 
*<,n* 4** *rf**i *<r wt%* §nft® ?n ®«rn *4*tw n*<tne‘ihr *i^ ?te® 
$f*t* fawfe f®*4c®* n4*t* W«t«1 *mi *t*Tfsn f*n® f®^® , «tf®*ten 

c*t* ** ®t?i 'went ttew mfnvtew . *t*i 4 <r« <ati>lntien* nt^ 
ntrt^e*® wt*i c**t fwen? ent «® nfann n**K **; *t*i *t® ntt i 4«m« 
®t*t*i nt*tf*n ntfai ntit* w ette* f«t*l ^fat® 
ften* 4Ff*®i 4*4 c**t f*c*en* n*t tf**i 

^«f® 4*4 wten* <s\m ^%® n*t*®i *>f**i «ttc^ i 

4**«r *rNil n*it*t* nt* nl ^^ntfe'Q* 4t ntsf*r«tt 

cl* ‘«ff*e® *itr*nt* nl i ®t*t* nt* 4t*t* ^eiw ^*1 i 

f®fn tint f*®*itn*r i 4t **t*i<F* entet* st? 4t*t* 

'®jtfn*tftenn, 4tlen ^fifen* %c®, «rt?t*t®tc* 4*4 , nst® 
*ft*c*l CHf«l*1 ^t*t* w* S*tf® I f®fn «tf®»1 tf*t»R 

*t^t%n* 4t p *f*c® ttc* ^*5 f®fn faxr fn;**n } fc^* 

«. <■ 

Tt*l 4*»I5« tbi *»rf *t3j *>f*t®n ni j ®t*t* ntffi* wn*t *c*r fin 4t15 
*!*f**i, ®t*T* «w nt* *t*l, 4t nt*t**l ente* 

»Ww cntntwt ntfn® t *rt*> ®tftw c^tn«^*it* 

*tc® ^*n« *"!< f®n>l f'fac® c*c«r srlt, ^e*i* *itc? ®t*te® 
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>#k*'tft ft *ia«*1 «fe" i tot.^ 1 "cstotTOr '•rsti 
*^«i *n i ^ srti'sTutf^ *wtw c*m*f Sftts* few c’Mtfere *itf»t»i i 

&ffHt«lC v 9 ; a «t<5J* <2)«(fa ’SlH fafa m *[faC®H I ^Wtaft fe<6jtft 

T?tC*« <SW *lfW«T ft£ ft| <f? ^31 C«lt$1 I Wtfal 

ftc* c^tw ftalft w stftWcn fvrcgl nt^rs *ttta <irct *ra*ft to Ftn, 
<st»t, *»tfei ft fesjtfa. *it^m «rtw i «tt!fa TOc*t? *fft* "^»ii” c^ftc«in *ffir- 
carsfaifftfa? §*!a c*itst* c*H*i <*ito *fe»n *t«t 
^feslcWi *u* *wsta?i Tfa *fers TOftni.fwtTOW 

«ito ftftl c'rftcs * c’R 'rocss c*ift*i *ft*i \ «ftstft[ 
ft«|*fW ^ fa»tft ftCvi. b titles ft* fe*tS4 

*rtft ’■itwiw* ^pptoi ^tftsl ®if'c$ ws i 

■Jil^t fro^ 5 ? wst sftft'S'fai 'Siofct to to ftwitTO 

m*. *ar ^ftn ftstrw i Ttar ^tc« ^ $**r| ^is f%^i *ftsi 
to*i #tH ^twi ntc^sr, c^ to*i sr«*Jfe «toi TOfw 

, ®tTO 5 Icf *ltCW, Cf ft^TOK mftS, sssfsR TO*tW* sit^ft 9 if'5'5 

*fest« w *rt$ i ^foocs ^tos ^(<1 fcfar* *fetw i 

fcwftos* <st ^stt* <wfet .ftwra fetsjsr v?i ^ftc»i <«to 

^3r»t< sfesl sts i ct $tro* <rot*ift *rtw Tfn c*j 

fctirtr ^wtfa w.? ■awfa ftf ^fft } sto tfft ^*3 fat** 
TO*lft JtftTO* 5?ft I C^5T| ft §WV9 >21^^ ^?tt? 

W^icn ^1 ^}ftc®I 'Stfft ^^5<I ft ^ ftwi*f ? ^tfl 5%^ pi ft^C? 

^rft *rfft ^«f* 

<8ft1 'S *ttft ^ft9I 'BlW? *11 I 

«t«t^t, ’©ftr. 1 ® *nt ^Jift «itbt<i ■nrn 

^t3[1 I fw C^tCI, ’33t, 'fi^N Tt^ftu 

ftft <2f«rr=T ^tft^s wm, e\ Ji^arifcn i *m, 

ft? I Jlft'S *i^ftill Ht^5® ^‘v } 

5^< «H <2tt*ftf ?uiw^ni «itas^ ^«rft- 

^tat? i <u<t^ (2f«ft ^«n btft c^tw stftlS amt*! 

I cq ^tc«i 1« l^tn TOW, 'GW ^1 'Stft^ Btftl'® 
n^&tfw «5W ^nl “f ^tew *w «• ftw” st'ssl Gift's *il i ’i’laf W 
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•nrawr mfcsatsi ne^ n? simt* IHantste^ni <*£ «sr<rtH ®W 

F$tor ^fVntn fcew’mff*! cnnlst^ *rcsr stssn* *fnm *rcat 
sfncs* »w^ nm«ti afaes n^en 1 fn'ffo *«ii, Btfa«R s*Ntm® ®jrotn 
«fl« *wt* ?»it c»itenni atom 5if^s w Mil «i)l Btfnfcr «ut*> tfw } 
frwfj «$$ W! ^ICT nT 8 fa«l fall CTt n*ttpF*fire*fn STfaft T|a«l Sfwl, 
Sfacwn stcn n^cn 1 v£jt^c*f < 2 fr^\ 'stai's? sw^Rfae*!* nfas 

<«fc «trn Haifa's fame® cnt ^r*tRa ntn? “srasl? si^wi” 
ntvs «ttf*en 1 stne®* «i»wntne*tn sfatfrn si<Sfa f«wtn wk R«fK 
<*rct ®wt»i H^i® w® 'srfBt^i *1*3 EsW'ef’i ®rf*t® ^faite^a 1 
f st* faft WWEJRI ®rcs csfatfJ %«f*rfi *fne® 'srfjpw ®cttc feta 
cn* ’t'Stn Ra*tT <w fart^ssi ♦t^s’jw ^ntn ■®fnnl 

I «9^ &TOfn *$31 f^sfR 5(^1 ^s^te* <nm 

•ute 1 }* c=)fc® «*fsn fBae*ifa<risrn < 2 tc*n?*r ml sft«f b$Ib ^tf*r® ^fan- 

OR I fa* \fa, ST^t *f*ntBtt«fjn (X ^CWIT fa^fe i««R 

«ue*nte*t nrtf nfisc* 1 tnnin «isri ^s*tt«tt n^stc?, faml c®wia- 

3te«t * sfat cwf«c®itn, n^tcn* fa»Bn stnt^ ; «ie«fn nta ^ 1 maiW*i 
Rsnewenn etfaifan *j®fi ®en Rl, 3*1 ^c<i » w ftm wt^ nnte«R 
c»i^ *fas\fa* »«n *n sii, 'si^f'irai \tf c*t%t at®e«fn 

*tj 1 *cn 1 fa*!* fnss , 8 RTg» < isr unfa® fan*o? fnnifc \faa fas* fail 
s»tnte*n fatfe sjJ^N ^*t*ifa^fas ®iwsfl, bj^ 1 ®! 

aflttt in* ’it'etw 5ff% £ t1 f^¥l *jw* &W 'it^l «it!iCHr aca 

fiFfilMI RttH ^feic® Btft^rl CT W fetVtJ 

^‘T 1 *ii«t ow ^t*i 

aw ®Wai ^?1 «if'®Ttw^ 'stftwa 

WW acw *5\W S»1 ^f^Kl «dtf^W ’lien 5J1 I 5l**l< R*tf«fB'5, cnR 

* 1 t»i e®tntn OTnmtai ^ 1 ^, cn® c«tnirv cwf^ic^i Rtc^c«m *ifV5 nf »«1 

^ 6 w “iw nfafnnt*! f%/ ®t^tn <«^i«cn nfwen “«rn nfafait*! f%* 1 
niirt^^ nlnnif ^’ttatn'r <nnt ^nRtinunrJif^s^bB:- 

v? "nfarfnnt»i »!tt»iV’ f*if^ iti'izw. 1 c^ nfatn 

«n^aa<tCTn fcwHi n*n< nj< *kv&i* 1 sen ^«n n^esca «*^ cn ainsi's 
stitn cn nlnl^i fnfs«. fc*ivtn n^ise^, ®tn 1 cn^t cstn nfiral nt^fewn ^*tn 
Wnnl a«wt*i ^fnesn, niiftnl stni *&tst* ^ m 1 

hrh tft«ft*ear c^tw n’fisienn nn sinl rs n#tn 

*t«ts artJR? MVi\ ntntenn ^*in ntsl’ie* 1 ! bip ^>t^fi Mtn, a 
afafa* aWt^nl fnnln , sin f%*i, ent ni'etni Pin^fftn 

fifTfe*, *m stnlenn 5ian *tfsnfei *< *ile®n %*i? ; swm 

ana ml'Wnfne^i «t»s mt*ftn «!<*itisn esi alf-i^s *r*t«T fnn 

Ftfnnte^, c»t fnn*i nnl^ ^is»it cw ^nsi c»it*t *ii^te5 1 c^ <d aat»i 
*nrfal stnte^ m^ifns n'fncn, «nf*i nil »imtenn «n»ri 

*totn c*it anH Rittnnt^tes *n<& n<R nn sinea ni^n artfR 1 Rnc’fa 
sw^. ^mcn ^fnr Rffa’ • 
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Bengalis in Tibet : 

SARAT CHANDRA DAS, THE GREAT INDIAN EXPLORER. 

[ Continued, from page Sj, Vol. /., A T o. j, A T ew Series ] 

“Jiabu Sarat Chandra I)a.«, the writer of this narrative, was, in 
1874, while a student of the Engineering Department of the Calcutta 

Presidency College, appointed headmaster of the Tibetan Boar ding 
SchooJ, then opened at Darjeeling under the orders of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir George Campbell, llabu Sarat Charylra applied him- 
self assiduously to the study of Tibetan ; and paid several visits in 
subsequent years to the monasteries and other places of interest in 
Independent Sikliim, where he made the acquaintance of the Raja, 
his miijisters and other persons of importance. ,In i 878 ; Lama 
Ugyen-Gya tsho, a monk* of (lie Pema-yang-tse monastery, who held 
the post of Tibetan teacher in the same school, was ‘sent to .Tashi- 
Lhunpo and Lhassa with tribute from the Pema-yan-tse monastery; 
and advantage was taken of this opportunity to find out whether 
it would be possible for Babu Sarat Chandra Das to visit Tibet, as 
he much desired to do. The Lama met with little encouragement 
at Lhassa ; but at Tashi-lhunpo, the spiritual Prime Minister of 
the Tashi Lama, with permision of the latter sent by the hpnds 
of Ugyen Gyat-sho an invitation to ‘the Indian Pandit, Sri Sarat 
Chandra Das’ to visit Tashi-lhunpo, where his name had been in- 
serted as a student in the Grand-monastery ; offering him his choice 
of routes, and commanding all Jongpons (district chiefs), or other 
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persons to whom the letter might be shown, to help forward the 
Pandit with all his baggage. 

In accordance with this invitation Babu Sarat ( bandra, accom- 
panied by Lama Ugyen Gya-tsho and taking with him a few scientific 
and other presents, together with a photographic camera, set out 
for Tashi-lhunpo in June, 1879. The travellers' returned to Darjeeling 
towards the close of the year, after a residence of three months at 
the capital. They were hospitably entertained by the Prime Minister, 
who gave Babu Sarat Chandra a cordial invitation to return to Tashi- 
lhunpo in the following year. This, however, he was prevented from 
doing, owing to the disturbed state of Sikhim in 1880.” 

rst August, r88r. A. Croft. 

Equipments, etc., for the Journey. 

1. A companion in Lama Ug yen- Gya-tsho. 

2. One guide from Jongri to Kambachan (Gyunsar). 

?. Two coolies. 

One pocket sextant. 

One prismatic compass. 

Two hypsometers, one thermometer. 

One field glass, and one hundred and fifty rupees cash. 

Though subsequent events, have given a political colouring to his 
journey to Tibet still, he says, it was no political or other ambition 
that spurred him^ on to make “that pleasurable yet reckless plunge 
into the unknown regions beyond the snowy Himalayas. No 
ambition, no desire of njoney, no Government inducements influenced 
my mind when I quietly formed my determination to visit the sacred 
lands of the incarnate lamas.” 

“ During the period (from 1874 — 78) when I was head-master of 
the Tibetan Boarding Sohool at Darjeeling, I made three excursions 
into the interior of Sikhim. The grandeur of the “ eternal snows,” their 
sublimity, extent and height which no pen can describe, no pencil 
delineate, created in my mind an ardent desire to visit those mountain 
recesses and caverns where sages dwelt, and to explore those un- 
known and unseen Buddhist monasteries where were safely deposited 
the literary treasures of ancient India. * * * '‘My heart yearned tc 
see the incarnate Lamas and their holy congregation, and ever* in my 
mind sentiments like these rose each time when I looked towards 
the a^ure skies of Tibet, beyond the glorious • snows of the Gauri- 
sankar and the Kanebanjunga mountains. 
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"During my stay in the Tibetan Boarding School, I had read a 
few Tibetan works on the legendary lives of the Lamas, and particular- 
ly on the lives of Atisa and Milarapa, the greatest Mahatmas of. 
India and Tibet of the eleventh century A. D. The success with 
which Atisa’s labours were crowned and the miracles performed by 
the latter, made me impatieqt to proceed to Tibet. 

“Owing to my acquaintance with the written and the colloquial 
language of Sikhim, I became somewhat confident of success with the 
Lamas and the goo'd people * of Tibet wbq, I was told, loved those 
who studied their sacred, books. Accordingly, 1 addressed several 
letters to some of the high officials of Tashi-lhunpo and Lhassa, for 
leave to enter Great Tibet. My assistant Rai Bahadur, Lama Ugyen 
Gya-tsho, then Tibetan teacher in the school carried these letter 
to the Tibetan authorities. 

“In the meantime I applied to the Deputy Commissioner of Dar- 
jeeling for permission to visit Tibet, bis leave being necessary for 
going beyond British territories. Major Herbert Lewin kindly de- 
clined to receive the application, on the ground that he had no power 
to permit anybody, except Tibetans, to cross the Sikhim frontier. He 
also told me that as the Tibetans were hostile to the British Govern- 
ment, it would not be competent for thg Government to allow the In- 
dian subjects to enter Tibet, and even this. Secretary of State, when re- 
ferred to would not allow a subject of the Queen to enter a foreign 
country where his life would be in peril. I was, however, not 
depressed at this discomfiture. Believing thpt the Lama would 
soon retyirn with news from Tibet,' 1 purchased a photographic camera 
and began to practise photography during my leisure hours* After 
an absence of three months, Lama Ugyen Gya-tsho returned from 
Tibet, successful in his mission I showed the passport which the 
Lama had brought for me from Tashi-lhUnpo to the Director of 
Public Instruction, Mr. (now the Hon. Sir A. ) Croft. At his in- 
stance, Sir Ashley Eden induced His Excellency the Viceroy to peirmit 
my going beyond the boundary of British territory. In October, 
i878, 1 accompanied His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
to Kalimpong, to serto as chief Tibetan interpreter at the Durbar 
that was held there on account of tho dispute of the Newar settle- 
ment between the Raja and the Lamas of Sikhim.’'* On his return 

* A lecture delivered by Babu Sarat Chandra Das at a meeting of the Buddhist 
Text Society held on the 38th August, I893. 
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to Calcutta in the November of that year, he learned at the Indian 
Survey Office the use of surveying and other mathematical instruments 
necessary to take geographical observations, and in next May he set 
out on the journey. Starting from Jongri in Sikhim, he crossed over the 
Kanchanjunga range to Yamgatshal in Nepal, one of the upper affluents 
of the Tambur river ; then taking the route which sometimes skirts, 
sometimes crosses the western spurs of the Kanchanjunga, he went 
to the monastery "of Tashichoding, near the village of Gyunsar and 
then crossed the formidable Cliathang-la Pass, on the border-line be- 
tween Nepal and Tibet, into a plateau at the # head of the Zemu river 
of Sikhim... An idea, though very faint and incomplete, of the hardships, 
privations and difficulties through which he performed this journey, 
specially when he crossed the Chathang-la Pass will be obtained from 
the following extract from the narrative of his journey : — 

“ajlli June, 1897. We had now arrived at the limit of perpetual 
snow. To the right and left ran two parallel ranges of snow, between 
which we struggled on our upward way. After a time the direction 
of the ranges changed from north to north-west ; and at the angle 
thus formed the valley was filled with heaps of snow piled in a conical 
form, the largest of which was not less than 56 feet in height. The 
whole scene resembled the billows of the ocean. After travelling for 
three miles in this region of snow I fell down exhausted. The diffi- 
culty of breathing, produced by the extreme tenuity of the air, and 
increased by the exertion of the lungs in an uphill journey at a height 
of over 19000 ft , together with the glare of the ‘snow, whiclv» terribly 
tired my eyes in spite of the protection afforded by my gregn spec- 
tacles, reduced me to a wretched state. Lama Ugyen Tyatsho whose 
condition was worse than mine on account o£ his oorpulence sat down 
on the snow in despair. For half an hour we remained in this 
miserable plight. At length Gyatsho promised to pay Phurchung, 
our guide, any reward he might ask if he would take me on his 
shoulders up to the next stage Phurchung carried me to the nearest 
spur where there was no snow, about half a mile distant, and returned 
to fetch his own load. AVe again proceeded on our journey. It was 
six in the evening, and the cliff' under which awe were to rest was 
far dff. I did not want to go on, but there was no large rock to 
take shelter under, no water to drink, and the excessive rigour of the 
frost and the biting wind made it impossible for us to lie on the bare 
grpu&ll* We again plodded on our way, and before we could walk 
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a mile we were overtaken by darkness, although the glare of the 
snow helped us a little. At seven we reached a huge rock which 
rested on a solid bed of ice. The guide told us that the rock would 
not fall during the night, as there would be no melting of snow, 
but it would be better to start before sunrise. We spread our blankets 
on the snow, which fornjed a capital spring bed. Although I had 
eaten nothing on the previous day, yet Melt no appetite for food. I was 
thoroughly exhausted. 

“28th June .— Early in*the morning wjp set out, surrounded on all 
sides by an ocean of snow. The sight of stones not to speak of 
vegetation, would have been welcome to our tired eyes, but even 
such dreary comforts were denied us. The difficulty of breathing 
increased. Every few steps we lay down, got up again, again advanc- 
ed a short distance, and again lay down on the burning snow which 
was here knee-deep on a bed of ice. Ugyen Gyat-sho walked on 
cheerfully, but not so with me. My knees were nearly paralysed, and 
my legs refused to walk. In this deplorable plight I struggled up the 
slope of Chathang-la (Jonsang-La) when my good friend (Phurchung) 
moved with compassion, came to my assistance. He left his load on 
the snows, tied his long spike horizontally to his girdle to prevent 
his plunging into <the drifts, and took m£ on his back. I gave him my 
spectacles, and sat without sense or movement, and with closed eyes, 
until I reached another field of snow about a mile from the foot of 
Gbathang-la (Jonsang-La). The fresh snow was here not more than 
nine inohes deep, and’I managed to walk, though with great difficulty. 
PhurcJjtung went back to bring up his load which was nearly buried 
by the falling of snow. The sun which had oppressed us in the mid- 
day, now disappeared bakind the western ranges as tre began to climb 
up the terrible slope. At last we came to the principal La on the 
other side of which we were to take shelter. We toiled up it *with 
extreme difficulty ; our feet slipped and we constantly rolled down, 
Phurchung cut steps with his kookrie (Nepali knife', and dragged me 
up with his hands. The fall of snow increased, and we were appre- 
hensive of being buried alive. However, at six we reachad our cavern 
. the interior of whiA* was much more comfortable and spacious than 
that of the previous night. Our ' guide informed us that the most 
difficult and dangerous portion of the pass had now been crossed, 
and. that the rest of the way would be comparatively easy. In this 
miserable fashion did I cross the famous Chathang-la (Jonsang La) 
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into Tibet, the very picture of desolation, horror and death, escaping 
the treacherous crevasses which abound in this dreadful region. 
We spread our blankets and lay down benumbed, as our cell was 
carpeted with snow, and our clothes wet through with the drops 
that leaked through the clefts in the rock above.” 


Bengali as spoken by the Bengali. 

[Continued from page 69 , Vol. /., New Series .] 

«■ We have in the last number given a brief sketch of the character 
and surroundings of the people of the District of Backergunge and also 
a short specimen of the dialect. The next specimen that is given is 
a Mahomedan sODg from the Patuakhali sub-division in the south of 
the district bordering on the Bay of Bengal. Such songs are generally 
known by the name of jar'i (wHTt) and are highly popular among the 
peasants. They are composed by some person of their own class with 
a poetical turn of mind, but often illiterate, and the story narrated in 
the song is often based on somedocal occurrence which is fresh in the 
mind of the audience. The commercial instinct of the Briton t has 
utilised this favourite song of the peasants, the jari t as a form of ad- 
vertisement. In the jute-centres in Eastern Bengal, the European 
Agent of an enterprising firm sometimes pays a jariwalla and* makes 
him compose and sing songs in praise" of the firm which he represents, 
of iis good dealings, the favourable terms offered by it and also of the 
courtesy and go8d manners of the agfint, ■■evide'ntly with a view to 
make a favourable impression on the peasant jute-producers who may 
be persuaded to sell their produce to his particular firm in preference 
to others. 

These songs are generally sung by one principal singer, while his 
followers catch up the refrain and repeat it after he has finished a coup- 
let. The singer often composes fresh lines and couplets extempore , though 
not always in very good taste, and also adds qualifying or explanatory 
clauses, and it is upon this power of extempore composition, no less 
than on his power of singing, that the worth of a particular singer 
depends. A translation of the song has been . given first in order to give 
the reader an idea of the song. 
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Translation. 

t. At Jilbnnia lived Tomeraddi, the grandson of Mia Haidar and 
at Mokamia lived Lalmati, a fair damsel. 

2 . At Jopkhali lives Jayulla Byapari, and ip his house was the 
fair Lalmati the youngest daughter. 

3. He gave her in marriage to the son of Kasha Khan of Moka- 

mia. Long is hej hair, she weareth a girdle at her waist and a double 
amulet on her head. * 

4. In her ear is an ear-ring ; on her nose is gold ; on, her neck is 
a golden necklace. 

5. On her feet are anklets within which peas tinkle and when 
Tomeraddi seeth these he taketh to wandering round her homestead. 

6. Lalmati Ganjara has two homesteads and when ho seeth this, 
Tomeraddi’ s eyes are attracted to her. 

7. One day Tomeraddi goeth along the road, and Lalmati signal- ' 
leth to him with her hand saying, — 

8. Tomeraddi, pay heed to my words, come this afternoon to 
my homestead. 

9. When he heard this, the soul of Tomer was filled with delight. 
That, afternoon Tomer went to Lalmati’s -house. 

10. Saith Lalmati, “ Tomeraddi, pay heed to my words. I have 
a little baby at my breast. Do you take my sister-in-law, the wife of 
my husband’s second brother.” 

i*. Saith Lalmati, ‘Tomeraddi. keep my word. Take first my 
sister-in-law ; weigh her and see (that she is lflore beautiful than I). 

12. Saith Lalmati, ‘“Tomeraddi, dost thou not* understand? See 
if thou art able to take and keep my sister-in-law. 

13. Saith Lalmati, ‘ Tomeraddi, I speak to thee. Take first my 
sister-in-law, I will follow afterwards.’ 

14. Saith Tomer, ‘ Lalmati, I speak to thee. If you will go, come, 
what shall I do with her ?’ 

15. Saith Lalmati, ‘Tomeraddi, remain seated for a while ; wait 
but a little while, thahl may put on my cloth (sari) and come. . 

16. So much saith she, and she taketh and putteth on her cloth 
and forth she gocth out of the house with Tomeraddi. 

17. Saith Lalmati, ‘ Thou hast undone the knots and dishevelled 
all my hair, which I had combed and annointed with cocoanut-oil.” 
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18. When he carried off Lalmati, Tomer was struck with great 
perplexity. At first he took her to Jilbunia. 

19. Perplexed was he as to what he should do, now that he had 
carried off Lalmati. The first day he concealed her in the house of 
Kfaidir’s mother. , 

20. Thence he took her on a boat across the river, and hid her 
in Kadalia, in the house of Saiabulla. 

21. In this way some days were passed, and then Rahim Khan 
(her husband) brought a criminal case in the Court of Patuakhali. 

22. So, for carrying off Lalmati, and for her sake, Toineraddi 
suffered a gear’s imprisonment. 

Hcjrain . — O Tomeraddi, keep me not in this land. 

• The song narrates the seduction of a married woman and most 
probably the event narrated is a true one, for offences of this nature 
are rather frequent among the peasants of the district of Backergunge, 
aud their character is marked by strong and violent passions. “A very 
large number of cases are instituted for enticing away married women. 
There is no ofience of more constant occurrence in the district than 
this, a circumstance which may be explained in various ways. Early 
marriages, domestic quarrels arising out of the peculiar constitution 
of the Mussulman household,' 1 pecuniary temptations, strong passions 
and love of intrigue, combine "to make breaches of the marriagj-law 
of very common < occurrence. In this class of offences, Mussulmans 
are almost always implicated, and such cases are for the most part 
unknown amongst the Hindus, except those of the very' lowest castes”* 
Mr. J. H. Reilly in his Police Report of the District offers the Ibllow- 
ing remarks in explanation of the hasty and violent temper of the 
people and the prevalence of crimes like murder and liaison among 
them. “On asking the people,’’ says he, “ the only answer they give 
is that * the men of the Bhati Bes (tidal country) are very passionate.' 
The people are quite right that the men in the southern portion of 
Backergunge are prone to vie lent and sudden outbursts of passion. I 
attribute t^is disposition to freedom from all wholesome social res- 
traints and to the feeling of independence in having money at their 
command which has a tendency to make tfiese men domineering. 
Except in the larger villages, the dwellings of the people are very iso- 
lated and this is especially the case in the southern part of the district. 


* Statistical Account of Bengal Vol. V., page 231. 
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The inhabitants seldom congregate together in villages, but each man 
builds his homestead on his own land, generally on the highest spot 
in his holding, without any reference to his neighbours. The cons©-., 
qoence is that the homesteads are. far apart from each other, with dense 
plantations of cocoanut and betel-nut trees surrounding each. Accord- 
ingly, families have little 'communication with each other, and neigh- 
bourly visits are seldom exchanged. This isolation is a great cause of 
the hasty and violent temper of the men, owing to their being free 
from anything like social restraint. In the older districts owing to 
the social relationships subsisting between families, domestic disputes 
are settled either by the neighbours oi by a panchayet of the villagers 
and a man finds himself restrained in his temper and manners by the 
fact that the eyes of his neighbours are upon him. But in Backergunf>e 
owing to the isolation of families, the owner of the homestead is the 
sole arbiter and ruler, independent of every social restraint." 

Dialect of the Mussulmans of Patuakhali, District Backergunge. 

cstwifa ^ w? c5?tc<t -ii. ii 

^ • * 

<51* ?fRi9 cst® ll 

Glossary ; Haidar. in this country. 

C*Hf*n, # do not keep. 41*— lives. W**- W9, of the house. C*t®— Cflfe, 

youngest. *113*1— daughter. has given, marriage. 

Of — to fhe son. having long, dishevelled hair, fct’ll— girdle. 

double. amulet. on the head. ear-ring, ft 4^1 wW— neck- 
lace. ^^’—peas. **{ sri— ^ 4ft i 41$*, of the house, 1 *R* f side. 

C4R*, wanders round. 44t--one. c®lt*1— pair. in the path. 

1 at that time. hand. *s^1— 1 4«M word. Oltf-our. 

in the house. ' *fw, hearing, ^rf^l — ' *ft1, young. 4$ 

wife of the middle or second brother. *ft— *K keep. see. C4l*f x tfS — 

to understand. *n**llft— art thou able. *134, shall go. 4$*n ft — 4fti*1 

1 tell you* *1^- comc^ ft*K~ f4*W, delay. 4lfa— 4t$, sari, cloth. 4ft* *NT — 

*4tft* 3*, goes out* 4*1 4ft— combed. — thou hast dishevelled. — knot. 

<ft*t— 44ft*\ loosen, *fw|. W-W first* tftril *tl3— keeps concealed* 

V W, from there. *111* 4fa*1— taking in a boat* ific* 
— in the river. ft»t crossed. *l$*1 Patuakhali* 

works in prison. 41— for. 

2 
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c9tr1f99tcT c«rt* f99l 9?it«l9 c*fit99 or i 
<®19 Tt^91 r.T*?T9 <b 191 cTi9r.9 cwl9 9l9*it 9lc<® m 
^tc=r Tltf sittr ti?w c^toi i 

a 

9t99'»t9 9C9 TtO* C9H19 f&T*lt 9t91 IS8H 
9i99fe9 *ttCT vv\ t®i| *r 99 Tt9 i 

Orfani 05lt99f9r 9tft9 519 TftI CtfC9 m - 
9l99fr 9«9i *4T^ c«ft9i ^>if% i 
«1 cwf99i cTft99fr £kt *t9®i Tlf9 ini 

«$T C9i«r cett^fa 9l<sl *105 il9 \ 

0?t T109 9l99fT TIT I*ll9l9 99 mil 
9t99fT T9 C<5tC99fw C9l9 T^&1 I 
f9Tt®1 C991 CTtt99faf C91*f 9lt# Tit'S IIHI 
<4C«T lf89l C<5tt99 TRfafCS l 
f9Tl®T C991 C9C99 051E99 *lt*Rf<59 9l9**1CT IIS II 
9t«l9fT *9 C$tt99fa C9t9 TTl 98 I 
C9t9 CTtC9 TlS 1 C*tt®l1 9tfef9l 9&C9 OTS mil 
9t99fr T9 CTlt99fT C9l9 T9l 9l9 I 
9lf«f9l 9^C9 f99l Tim ««R Tf99l C99 mil 
9l99fc T9 05tt99f9f C9l®tW *1199119 I 
9lfT9l 9^59 1991 (.99 9W<5 *7t9f9 mil 
9t99f$ T9 C<5tl99f9f Tt 091919 TlCT I 
9lfT9l 9^19 C9T Tim 9^ 919 *»1^ II II 
OB1T99 959 9l99fo C$19 t 9 9^91 fvf I 
91« 9ft <gf9 9« T59 f?9l T99,fT II > 8|l 
9t99fT T9 CTl599ft HtftT 99 9f*T I 
TlfsiT f995 T9 9lf9 *tf99l Tlfa mil 
T5TT 9f®I9l 9t9 9lf9 *ff99l 99 I 
05tC99fo9 9tW 9 9C99 9lt? T9 »>TI 
®lt®|9f<5 T9 TITffe 91<5l 51199 T199 CT9 f*9l I 
99 jn T 1^*11*91 CT1C99 C9l®9 fw*l1 9^91 #>111 
9l99fTC9 91^9 »f99l fT9l TI9 I 
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c*t® '•fwn *tw Ttcini «>»n 
c*tct*i *<* *nci mw ft® *itfi i 
Ttetfam fatti 'efw^i *tc* jpufcimi *tfa u«i 
<41$ JltS fiR $<5 C’fCST CWftll I 
tiff Jl <ft tl^'sll 

»it»iJrfstir *i$ni csttJm itw ^ai 1 

< 4 |* ^SRl "ltf% <ttt» «lt«Ufcl "It’f’fl mn 

• 

Attempt has been made to spell the words in the above extracts 
phonetically, that is, just as they are pronounc ed, but it should always be 
borne in mind that it is not possible to represent the accent and the 
intonation by written characters alone. In the written form, the dialects 
of the other districts of Eastern Bengal do not differ very materially from 
the dialect of the above extracts ; but one, listening to a talk between an ’ 
inhabitant of Dacca and one of Backergungc becomes at once aware 
of the gulf that separates the two tongues. We will now deal with some 
of the peculiarities of pronunciation that may be noticed in the extracts 
given above. 

i. The letters a 1 (k) and «t (.kb) are often pronounced as Jf(h) s 

(a) At the beginnng of a word, as fn for ^fspi for ®fj»l 

(b) ift the middle of a word as in CTW’Jfl lor for <a«t»l, 

<4|ft«1l for < 4 |JF<S, *ltft®l for BtS? for Ft*?, Stfeit for ; 

(c) At the end of a word as in at*. «(!?, C*ff for ?t«f «ff® and Of^f. 

3 . *Soft consonants often losie their aspiration, «f, *, F, <f, and <5, are 
pronounced 5f, Sf, and \ as in W and ?l?, for and ??, c?tW s OT 

for *1? and sfCifT, for s<13 and JR«(J, and ?tj, for and WtJf. 

Again, 5 and 2 are pronoiinced as 'F, as in *[^a1 ?tf»t for <nf»t, cftV 
for «1$, *tW $q1 for *ft*1 for *ftfcl. . 

3. Initial »t or »| (sh) is pronounced as ? (h) as in C?CT, STOt®, 

for m, "RST*, ; on the other hand, initial f 

(h) is often pronounced as 'SI as in for CtC*l?> ’®t^ for 

4. V > s pronounced as a as in ?? for ® is pronuonced like z 
and 5 like ts and f lik^the 5 in sea. 

* 5. 4 is pronounced *Jl, c'® , l is pronounced as «It®. We may also 

• notice the following grammatical peculiarities. 

(1). The plural in the oblique cases of both nouns and pronouns 
is often made by adding the suffix c.$tt, e. g., *tWI1 for CWtHWI 

for Cffafi’fC^. 
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(2) . The accusative case is often formed by adding the suffix 

and not 0*. as in for WWW. 

(3) . The first person in the future tense of \crbs is formed by add- 
• • ing as in for 

(4) . The verbal forms are often shortened, aswtUjWf for • 

(5) . The t in such words as is sometimes placed epentheti- 

cally in the preceding syllable i. e. not after ^ but lu foie it, and the word 
is pronounced as^*itj but this peculiarity is less mailed in this district 
than in the other districts ofi.Eastern Bengal. 1 

Most of the peculiarities noted abo\e at out the dialect spoken in the 
district of Batkergunge are common to all the' districts of Eastern Bengal. 
It will be observed from the nature of these peculiaiitics, that though the 
words undergo certain change s and aie pionounccd diflercntly, still the 
difference from the forms used in the standaid dialect is not so great as 
to make the words quite unintelligible to a Bengali of an) other distiict 
and w T ith a little care and attention, the peculiarities of the tongue may 
be mastered in a very short time. 


Indigenous Training in the Manual Industries of India : 

Lines of Improvement. 

In the September and November issues of this journal we distussed 
in some detail the* existing syslem of indigenous trainingin the manual 
industries, jointing out the advantages as well as the disadvantages of 
the system. We divided hand-industries into two classes. First,— 
high class Art-ware such as shawls and other embroidery, bfocades, 
wood-carving, gold and silver-jewellery, ivor) -carving, carpet-weaving, 
clay-fi gures, carved and inlaid lurniture, gold and silk bordered dhotis , 
cerapnaic work, lace-w T ork, copper or brass, gold and silver thread etc. 
We showed that in the production of .such high-class Indian Art-ware, 
the Indian system was immensely superior to the average Industrial 
School } and that the Indian system could best be extended in practice 
under the supervision of a qualified Director of Art. Under the second 
class of band-industries we mentioned modern industries like soap- 
ma king, button-making, match-making, tin-work, leather work, paper,' 
thread, candles &c. We pointed out that it was extremely necessary 
to introduce hand-machines into India which would supply the daily 
wants of the people and which were capable of being developed into 
home factories. 
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There is then no need for manual industrial education in India for 
the production of high-class Art-wares, — all that is needed is expert 
technical and commercial guidance for the production of such Art-ware 
as would suit modern requirements. But it is evident that where the 
handicrafts are not of the^bigh-class Art-ware type, But of the ordinary 
(indigenous) type, there is much room for. improvement. Thus, in the 
particular trades of the carpenter or the blacksmith, there is ample 
scope for the introduction* of improvements. First of all, the indi- 
genous hand-tools in those trades, which are of the crude, and primitive 
type, require to be replaced by far better ones. Thus, there.are a large 
number of improved hand-tools which our country workmen never use, 
or have never even heard of, and it is the employment of these which 
gives the superior finish that we find in the work of European work- 
men, and of artizans who have come under European training, such as 
Chinese carpenters, and the men employed by such firm as Burn and 
Co., or Messrs. Lazarus and Co. A good workman of this stamp can 
earn so much more than a bazar carpenter or blacksmith that he will 
not willingly decline to a lower range of work. Thus, if we are to im- 
prove an existing trade we may set up a local industrial (trade) school 
in which a standard of skill beyond that of the bazar can be secured by 
the employment, for example, of Chinese carpenters, or of those who 
have "been trained in the workshops on the European scale. We are, of 
course, not assuming that in a local industrial school of this type, the 
workman will find anything like the style and . variety of work that a 
great Calcutta firm turns out, but it would be in the same line and the 
instruction that he will receive will enable him. to secure more profit- 
a' le employment, while .it will also tend to raise the standard of skill 
among the artizan class. But, on the other hand, a particular trade, 
say of the carpenter or of the blacksmith, if it is to be taught by 
artizans, even by exceptionally selected artizans of the ordinary, indi- 
genous type ; and if it is not to go beyond the processes of the bazar, 
nor to use any tools but those of the bazar- such a trade would be 
far better taught under the indigenous system of apprenticeship in the 
% mistry's shop than it^:an ever be in an Industrial School. ( Vide p. as 
Vol. I. No. i ). Industrial Schools then of this type are inferior, 
as agencies for imparting technical education, than the mistry's shop, 
and are therefore wholly unnecessary. No doubt, in certain localities 
where tie caste-system of hereditary apprenticeship does not exist 
and where there is consequently a deficiency in the supply of ordinary 
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craftsmen, the industrial schools of the indigenous pattern would be 
a great boon. Thus, in backward places like Chota Nagpore, there are 
few carpenters or smiths such as are found elsewhere, and those few 
of very inferior quality. The same may t>e said of certain communi- 
ties, such as Eurasians and native Indian Christians who have no 
hereditary system of apprenticeship. In these cases, it is necessary to 
establish industrial (trade schools, as the Missionaries have so fre- 
quently done, not primarily with the object of improving , but with that 
of introducing the industries, whose want is felt. If a workman of superior 
skill can be engaged, and if the pupils can be taught to read and write 
while they are learning their trade, it will be so much the better, but 
the immediate object is to create artizans such as are found in more 
thriving communities. 

III. 

We have spoken of the inferior implements used by the bazar 
workman and have stated that there is a large number of hand-tools 
which the country workmen never use. But besides these, there is 
a whole class of machine- tools which could be most profitably em- 
ployed. Men trained in a properly equipped local industrial school, 
in the use of these improved tools— whether machine or hand-tools, 
and also in improved methods of work, will no doubt be able to turn 
ont better finished and therefore more valuable products, and there is no 
danger that after leaving the school they will fall back, if thdy can 
possibly help it, 'upon the inferior implements and processes of the 
bazar workman. If they cannot themselves find -the necessary capital 
for the improved fools, they will take service wifh those who can. In 
the use of machine-tools, it is not to be supposed that steam-power will 
always be necessary, as the motive-power can very well be supplied 
by coolie-labour, ..though if a small steam-engine could be added, it will 
bo much the better. It is most desirable <o pave the way for the 
general employment of these tools in the workshops of the country ; 
and this can best be done by training up a number of men familiar 
with their use. Wbat we require, first of all, is a supply of trained 
mechanics (like the mill-hands of factories in former days in England] 
able to keep in working order , to set up and. repair the necessary 
machinery and to design and make the thousand and one small con- 
trivances in wood and iron that enter into the daily requirements of 
a factory in full work. It is, of course, to be understood that we do 
not here aim at training operafives, such as cotton-spinners, jute* 

. weavers, or paper makers. We are not here aiming at the acquirement 
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of sufficient technical skill in any particular industry , which can only 
be gained m the arts and manufactures by the prolonged manual or 
other training in the workshop. No system of previous instruction, 
however elaborate, in a technical or industrial school could be devised 
which would turn out experienced workmen or manufacturers or per- 
sons practically acquainted with those trades or industries which they 
will have subsequently to carry on. That sort of practical experience 
and of expert knowledge # must be gained in a special manner in 
manufactories. In the meantime, there te such a thing as acquiring 
facility in the handling of machine-tools in general, in keeping them 
in working order, in setting up and repairing them and fn devising 
necessary small contrivances to help on the working of machinery. 
If, then, it is desirable to pave the way for the general employment of 
improved hand-tools and machine-tools in the workshops of this 
country, it becomes of extreme importance to facilitate it by the 
provision ol skilled labour in sufficient quantity. 

IV. 

Some of the trades and industries which come under the general 
category of applications of science , as distinguished from (i) applica- 
tions of art, (2) agriculture, and (3) commerce, may be thus enumerated. 

(a) Industries dependent on the* application of chemistry, such 

as dyqjng, paper-making, sugar-refining, glass-manufactures and many 
others. , 

( b ) Industries dependent on applications of geology and metal- 
lurgy, suth as industries connected with mining* 

(c) • Industries dependent on electricity, such as telegraph- 
engineering. * 

( d ) Industries dependent partly on physical, partly on mechani- 
cal science, such as the textile industries. ’ 

(e) Industries which are chiefly mechanical, such as the manufac- 
ture of cutlery, locks, electroplate, clocks, watches, etc. 

All these except the last (e) are comprised under the higher 
branches of technical education which could only be fitly taught in a 
Technological Institute. But a training in the use of machine-tools can 
tie given in workshop or in local Industrial Schools. Thus, for this 
purpose, pupils may be received as apprentices in the workshops of the 
State Railways, as they are in the workshops of the East Indian Rail- 
way at Jamalpore, and also at Samastipore in the Bengal and North- 
western Railway ; also classes may be established in connection with 
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canal-workshops, the Kidderpore Dockyard, the municipal workshops, 
and also in private-workshops. 

V. 

Mr. Collin LC.S. writing in 1889 on the native industries of Bengal 
said : — 

“ Only 875 per cent, of the population" of Bengal belong to the 
industrial classes. Some are in a decaying condition, and are not 
likely to recover until capital could be introduced to take them up. 
Few industries are centralised in towns. Only 13 per cent, of the in- 
dustrial population of the province live m towns — a fact which demons- 
trates clearly how simple the handicrafts and occupations of the people 
are, and how little they require the superior knowledge and greater 
capital which are necessary in richer countries.” 

The force of these remarks has not been in any way lessened by the 
lapse of the fifteen years since they were penned. The present article 
shows the lines along which a small beginning can be imme dia tely 
made. But one thing— which, however, is a great thing — seems to be 
absolutely necessary — before we could be led to make a start. It is 
the power of example- The power oi initiation is not exactly the forte 
of the educated classes. Alas ! what a confession. 


The Muhammadan Population of Bengal. 

In the Census of 1901, the Mahomodan population of India was 
returned at 62i millions, or over a fifth of the total population India. 
The preportion of Mabomedans to other classes differs greatly in the 
differed provinces and is much higher in the provinces of the noi*th than 
in those situated further eouth, — much higher, that is, in North-western 
Frontier, Sind, Punjab, United Provinces, Bengal, and Assam than in 
Uadras, Bombay, and the Central Provifaces. 

Of the 62 millions, there are more than 25 millions in Bengal alone, 
which is only le*s than a half of the total M&hotnedan population of 
India, The entire population of Bengal, however, (including Bebar, 
Orissa and Chota Nagpore) being a little ovfc-. 76 millions, the 25^ 
millions of Mahomedans of that Province constitute a very important 
fraction — a third of its population, but of we consider for Cur purposes 
only Bengal proper, and exclude Behar, Orissa and Ghota Nagpore, the 
percentage of Mahomedan population rises much higher — to over one- 
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balf of the total. And, again, if we consider only north Bengal (which 
includes the Rajshahi division, Malda and Knch Bihar), the proportion 
rises higher still — to 60 per cent, or three-fifths. The largest percentage 
of Mahomedans — 66 per cent., or two thirds of the total is to be found in 
East Bengal which comprises the Dacca and Chittagong 1’ivisions, Khulna, 
and Bill Tipperab, 13 millions being followers of the (Prophet. Compared 
to Bengal, Bihar has a very poor population of Mahomedans, only a tenth 
of the Biharis being Mussulmans ; the proportion is smaller still for 
Chota Nagpore, apd the smallest for Orissa. 

Taking a general view of the whol£ of India, we observe, how- 
ever, that in proportion to the total population, Islam is most strongly 
represented in Kashmir, where it is the religion of three-fourths of the 
inhabitants. Then follows the Punjab, where one-half of the population 
are Mahomedans ; then follows Bengal, where the proportion is one-tLird 
as we have seen ; the next is Assam where a quarter of the inhabitants 
are followers of the Prophet, Bombay coming next with a fifth, and the 

United Provinces coming last with a sixth of their respective popula- 
tions as Mahomedans. 

11 . 

It is easy enough to understand why Mahomedans should be found in 
large numbers in the Pun jab and in Sind, which lie on or near the route 
by which successiye hordes of Afghan or Moghul invaders entered India, 
but it is not at first sight apparent why they should be even more numer- 
ous m Bengal Proper. A large proportion of the Bengal Mahomedans 
belong to the poorest class of agriculturists, the number of old Mahome- 
dan families being very small in East and North Bengal. In Bihar, which 
first came under Moslem rule, the proportion of Mahomedans is far 
smaller, as we have seen, than in Bengal proper. Bengal was under 
Mahorhedan rule for«more b than five and a half-centuyes, from Bakhtiar 
Khilji’s invasion in 1205 A, D., until the English acquired thl5 Diwani 
in 1765. The Mussulman rulers attracted their co-religionists from pother 
countries ; and appointed Saiads, Moghuls and Afghans as their officers 
of State and granted rent-free lands to men of learning and piety, and 
in spite of numerous resumptions, numbers of such grants are still extaut, 
chiefly in the ttarh country and many pargannahs and villages still have 
Persian names, sho^jpg that they have formed part of estates owned by 
Mussulmans. Thus, we find that Mahomedans are numerous in thb 
neighbourhood of the old capitals at Gaur, Pandua, hajmahal and 
Moorshedabad, near which many of the land-grants are found. Many of 
the leading Mahomedan families trace their origin to foreign sources. 
The Nawab Bahadur of Moorshedabad is a Hussain-ul-Hussani Salad, 



and there are in most districts several well-known families of foreign 
descent who have preserved the purity of their blood by refraining from 
marriage with families of more dubious ancestry. It is beyond doubt 
that, owing to various causes, many Mahometan families of foreign origin 
have gradually sunk and become merged in the general mass of the 
population and the numerous soldiers of fortune and their followers who 
once found a livelihood in Bengal must have left children who s e descend- 
ants are still alive. 

This undoubted fact tha* many of the Mahomedans are of foreign 
extraction does not, however, account for the somewhat startling pheno- 
menon of the abnormally high percentage of Mahomedan population in 
East Bengal and North Bengal, whither the stream of Mahomedan im- 
migration must have been comparatively thin and attenuated. The 
humber of old Mahomedan families (of foreign origin) is very small, as 
we have seen, in those parts ; and yet it is there that the Mahomedans, 
as a class, are more numerous than not only in any other part of Bengal, 
but in any other part of India. Nor are the rice-swamps of Noakhali, 
Bogra and Backergunge exactly the places where Mahomedan immigrants 
would have willingly taken up their residence. Near the old Mahomedan 
capitals, where we find most of the land-grants, the Mahomedan settler 
always Bought the higher levels— the drjer parts— not the low, marshy 
grounds. It has, accordingly, been suggested that while there is no 
question as to the foreign origin of many of the Mahomedans of the 
better class, the low class Mahomedans of JCast Bengal, who form the 
great bulk of the Mahomedan population of that part of the Province, 
have a local Indian, and not a foreign origin— are, in fact, converts to 
Islam, and that the foreign element must he looked for chiefly in the 
ranks of^he Saiadj, Patbans, and Moghuls. .And it is also estimated that 
the strength of this foreign element amongst the Mahomedans of Bengal 
cannet, at the most, exceed 4 millions out of a total of 25£* millions of 
Mahomedans.* 


III. 

(A) 

' liras, at the outset, we notice this primary division among Jiengal 
Mahomedans— (1) those of foreign extraction, (2) those of local, Indian 
origin. 

These am the two main social divisions smong them,— the former 
eating themselves Ashraf (or Sharif) meaning “ noble” or "persons of 
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high birth. The second class are designated Ajlaf (which in Bengal has 
been corrupted to Atrap ) — a contemptuous term, meaning “ wretches” 
or “mean people.” The lower class Mahomedans are, then, Ajlaf. 
in some places, a third or a degraded class is added, and is styled Arssal 
or “lowest of all.” .This includes tbe very lowest casteB, like the 
Mehters, and Kasbis (prostitutes), and Abdals (who circumcise Mahomedaa 
boys and castrate animals), with whom no other Mahomedan would 
associate, and who are forbidden to enter the mosque, or to use the public 
burial ground. 1 * 


(B) 

The Ashrafs or the better class Mahomedans include the Salads, the 
Moghuls, and Fathaus, and in some cases, Sheiks of genuine foreigh ex- 
traction . Like the higher Hindu castes, the Ashrafs consider it degrade 
ing to accept menial service or to handle the plough. The traditional 
occupation of the Saiads is the priesthood, the true Saiad holding the 
first place in the Mahomedan social system, just as the Brahman does 
among the Hindus. The Moghuls and Pathans correspond to the 
Eshatriyas of the Hindu regime, and most of them observe with great 
strictness the purdah . We have spoken of the genuine Sheikhs, who come 
under the Ashraf or the better class of Mahomedans (who are of foreign 
extraction) ; but in most cases they are, not Ashraf. Strictly speaking, 
the term should connote foreign (Arabic) descent, but in Bengal the 
word is commonly appropriated by all converts to Mahomedanism, espe- 
cially in East Bengal, where the proportion of jsuch converts is large and 
the rumber of Mussulmans of foreign origin is relatively small. These 
are mostly agriculturists and are what a?e known as cultivating 
Sheikhs. There art tens and a half millions of Mahomedai^p in the 
Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, and the great majority of these are the 
descendants of converts from the ranks of the Pods (fishermen) and 
Nama-sudras (chandals). These converts assume the title of Sheikb, 
which term, in many respects, instead of connoting, as it should, a 
foreigner does exactly the reverse and raises the presumption that the 
persons who so describe themselves are converts of Indian extraction. 
The idea among Mahomedans that all Mahomedans must necessarily 
belong &rone or other of the four classes — Sheikh, Saiad, Moghul, and 
Ptthan, is quite as deep-rooted as the belief amongst Hindus in their 
fbur-fold division into Brahmans, Eshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. 

The true Sheikhs, however, will not ordinarily intermarry with 
ttf&ikhs of Indian origin, the local converts to Islam. The pride of blood 
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amongst the Mahomedans of foreign descent is considerable. They keep 
a careful record of their family traditions and matrimonial connections 
and are very averse to doing anything which will lower them in the eyes 
of their fellows. The general tendency is for a Saiad to marry a Saiad, 
a Path an, a Pathan, and so forth — that is, to families of the same rank* 
Bat occasionally different divisions of the / shraf class marry among 
themselves! and no slur attaches to such mixed marriages — especially 
between Saiad families and genuine Sheikhs of foreign extraction. 

The true Saiad as a direct descendant of Ali, the Prdphet’s son-in-law 
holds, as we have said! the first place in the MahomeJan social system, 
and he is by sect usually a Shiah.* The number of persons who call them- 
selves Saiad, in Bengal alone comes to about two lakhs ; and it is obvious 
that they cannot all be. the descendants of Ali. The rank of a Saiad 
being much coveted, it is frequently claimed by persons of other branches 
of the community who have raised themselves to high position in 
other respects. Thus, when a Sunni becomes a Shiah, he often calls 
himself a Saiad. It is also a title given to Hindu converts of high caste, 
and there is a tradition that in Akbar’s time numerous high caste converts 
were allowed to call themselves Saiad. 

The Pathans are properly the descendants of comers fupm Afghanis- 
tan ; but in Bengal, the term includes these as well m many converted 
Hindus of the higher castes, $tfd especially those of Kajput origin. In 
Mymeneingh, alLconverts from the higher castes, take the designation of 
Khan — a Pathau title, and many gradually come to call themselves 
Pathansf The Pathans, both genuine and converts, make up acfcotal of 
over 4 lakhs in Bengal. 4 

Very few of the converts from Hinduism, or upstarts from the 
lower ranks of Islam affect the name of Moghul, whoris a descendant of 
the foreigners who came to India with Baber, or were subsequently 
attracted thereto by his successors. The Moghul population of Bengal 
oomes to about twenty thousand. 1 

IV. 

We have seen that in the Mahomedan social system a distinction is 
made between convert and convert, between converts, that is, of good 
social position in Hinduism and converts from lt)w Hindu castes. We 

#The two main sects of Mahomedans are the Sunnis and the Shiahs. The former 
. accept the authority of all the succesors of Muhammad, whereas the Shiahs look upon 
the first three as interlopers, and the fourth Ali, who was married to the Prophet's 
daughter, Fatima, as the only trues uccessor. 

t In Orissa, however, the word Pathan is often used like Sheikh ih Bengal 
rasper* 
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have already referred to the Pathan title of Khan and the title of Saiad 
assumed by high caste converts. The same rule holds in the case of the 
Sheikhs. There are the vast numbers of “ cultivating Sheiks” in Bast 
Bengal, who are converts from Jo w Hindu castes, fall under the category 
of Ajlaf or low class Mahomed ans, and who are not^ therefore, allowed 
to associate with the genuine. Sheikhs. But, in Bihar, a converted Hindu 
of the Brahman or the Kyestha caste becbmts a Sheikh and is admitted 
into the Ashraf class, — the community of better class Mahomedans, and is 
allowed to associate and intermarry with genuine Sheikhs. There is, how- 
ever, a distinction between low caste converts of Bast Bengal, and lowcastp 
converts of North Bengal, or of Bihar. In Bihar, it is far less easy than in 
Bengal for a new convert of low caste to take the title of Sheikh and he 
will have t . content himself with the title of Nau-Muslim, and it is only 
after the lapse of some years that he can hope to be gradually recognised 
as a Sheikh. So also in North Bengal, a low caste convert has first to take 
the title of Nasya (or Atrap) which represents tho same social position 
as the Nau-Muslim of Bihar. 

v. 

Among the earlier converts, Hindu names and titles are still very 
common. NantSs such as Kali bheikh, Bra ja Sheikh or Gopal Mandal 
are constantly met with. When a Mulla effects a conversion at the present 
day, hg usually gives the neophyte a new name, but it is often chosen in 
such a way as to give some indication of the oM one ; It^jani, for example, 
becomes Kiazuddin. 

Thi^ reminds one of the way in which a Mahomedan of low social 
position* gradually assumes high-sounding designation as he rises in life, 
which has given rise to the saying * 

^W1, ClPT fcftR | " 

«it^r qt?, Pfc<r tfqR i 

The above saying can best be illustrated by the successive changes 
of the name of a hypothetical Meher-ulla, who becomes first Meher-nddin, 
then, Meheruddin Muhammad , and then, Muhammad Meheruddin. (He 
will probably at this stage of his evolution from the plain Meher-ulla 
prefix Munshi, then add Ahmad, and finally blossom into Maulvi 
Muhammad Meheruddii^Ahmad). 

Similarly, in North Bengal, a low caste convert — a Nasya, when he 
has somewhat bettered his circumstances calls himself Sarkar, and if he 
continues to prosper, he becomes in turn Paramanik, Ghaudhury, and 
Munshi, and eventually, if his oircufflstances are sufficiently good, he 
assumes the title of Maulvi. 
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Darkest India. 

About eighteen millions of onr fellow countrymen in India belong to 
races who have made the inaccessible jungles, the rugged hill-tracts and 
the malaria-guarded fen-lands of our country,, their home. They are 
found in the cold forest-clad mountains of the north-east frontier, all 
along the mountain-belt which bounds India on the north, the Tarai or 
the swampy jungles between, the Himalayas and the plains, in the hills and 
the vast forsets of Central India, and throughout the whole extent of 
both ranges of the Ghats and the least habitable parts of the adjoining hill- 
tracts. The shyness of these in respect of strangers and the inaccessibility 
apd unhealthiness of their retreats repel all attempts at intrusion amongst 
them, and we know scarcely anything more about the majority of this 
large portion of our countrymen, than about the Ainos of Japan or the 
bushmen of Australia. 

I. 

The chief abode of the aborginal races is the centre of the Indian 
peninsula — namely, the Vindhya mountains, which run east and west, 
from the Ganges to Guzerat, and the broad forest-tractjpxtending north 
and south, from the neighbourhood of Allahabad to the banks of the 
Godavery. Grouping these pebple according to their racial and other 
affinities, the Gonds are seen congregating in the Central Provinces, the 
Bhils and Kolis in Western India, the Jtfairs and Meenas in Rajputana, the 
Soles, Sonthals and Dhangurs in Bengal, and the Khonds between Orissa 
and Madras, all occupying the wildest parts of each province respectively. 
The largest number of aborigines are to be seen the Central Provinces, 
and the next largest in Bengal and Assam ; while 'the most wilcl speci- 
mens are, perhaps, those located within the limits of the Madras and 
Boinbay Presidencies. There are many other communities also scattered 
all over the peninsula, in every direction except the extreme south, each 
with a distinct name and with some distinguishing trait peculiar to itself; 
and on the frontier — in the west, north and east— are tribes of half-breeds, 
or of outsiders who have pierced through and settled, who have for ages 
passed muster with the aborgines of the country though still retaining 
marked traces of their foreign origin — Afghan, Mongolian or Indo- 
Burmese — in their features and habits. All these tribes hold themselves 
distinct and aloof from the people of the plain?, thongh from a desire to 
rise above their natural condition they are gradually engrafting on their 
own, the most popular beliefs and prejudices of their more civilised neigh- 
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Wars. They are all fit denizens of the places they occupy — namely, the 
hiHs and forests of their respective provinces, which, left to themselves, 
would in a short time be overrun by wild beasts that multiply with such 
remarkable fecundity. It is th$ wild tribes alone that keep these in check. 
Without them there would be no traces of habitation on^the hills, no hopes 
of clearance and settlement in the jungles. It is true that many of these 
tribes live very much like the wild beasts themselves, but still, free — free 
at least as those wild beasts are. The hatred of tyranny which drove their 
ancestors to their pfesent retreats yet survive in them, the redeeming 
feature in their character being their utter abhorrence of thraldom and 
desfibtism. * 

* II. 

That part of Central India which lies east of the lower Godaveiy 
valley, the wilderness of hills and highlands that enclose the great tribu- 
tary of the Godavery called the Indravati, south of the Mahanadi, is pre- 
eminently the darkest portion of the whole of ‘Darkest India/ The survey 
of this country generally known as Gondwana, containing the most pesti- 
ferous jangles if India, was only carried out at a lamentable cost of 
life, both European and Indian. There, hidden away in reed-covered^ 
plains, in cane^rakes and teak-forests, often at a considerable altitude 
above the sea, are rude, wattle and .stick built villages in which 
dwell the Gonds who wear but little 'clothing, and who flee from 
their homes into the rocks and stones of the nearest hills as soon as a 
stranger approaches. They live in the forest and on it. There are 
some efforts at cultivation by the rude processes of axe and fire here 
and there, and, on the fringe of Gon'dwana, near the Godavery or near the 
coast, there are open spaces of rice cultivation. But the mainstay of the 
central Gonds is the juiSgle produce — roots, berries, and thfe products of the 
chase. They are skilful hunters and excellent shots Witlrbow and arrow. 
The centre of Gondwana may be located north of the Indravati in the 
Mardian hills. Here dwell the Marias, the wildest of the Gonds. South 
6f the Indravati, in the fork formed by its junction with the Godavery 
are the Gotturs ; and south of them, again, abutting on the low-lying 
provinces of the Godavery basin, are the Kois. These are all Gond tribes 
speaking a common dial^st, but they differ a good deal in social customs, 
the primitive habits of the southern people being much modified by con- 
tact with the Hindus of the plain country* 

III. 

The Bhils occupy Bheeltcara , another of the untraversed districts of 
Central India— a portion of the Maratbk State of Indore, and a section 
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of Baj|utana and Khandesh. From where the Narbudda runs its straight 
course through a net-work of hills * thrown out by the Vindbya and 
Satpura ranges to the point where, bunting through these enclosing 
mountains, it spreads itself out into a wide stream in the plains of Bombay, 
is the home of the Bhil. The unruly habits of the Bhils gave con- 
siderable trouble to the British Government qud all attempts at their 
pacification proved unsuccessful until the organisation of a military corps, 
which all the unruly Bhils were invited to enter. This corps has proved 
a success and has done mucl^j to reclaim these people from their wild 
habits. The Bhil soldier is an excellent policeman ; he is an adept at 
everysortof wood-craft, an excellent shot, and possesses marvellous powers 
of endurance. Withal, he is most astonishingly truthful — his oath taken 
op the head of his dog is never known to bs false ; he is gay and light- 
hearted but a sad drunkard. The Bhil is generally so simple-hearted 
that, on being apprehended as an offender, ho will not only confess all 
his transgressions, past and present, but will betray all liis accomplices. 

Other wild races of Western India are the Kolis of the Bombay 
Presidency, who resemble the Bhils in appearance aud habits, the Grassias 
of Guzerat and Malwa, tlio Kaltis of Katliiwar and the Kattounes who 
profess to be descended from Havana, the King of Lanka^pnd occupy the 
base of the Sab) adri rango. « 

IV. 

a 

The Kondhg are the principal aborigines of the Eastern Ghats, their 
country extending from the oaslorn limit of Gondwana to the Bay of 
Bengal, and from the -Mahanadi river, on the north, to (Jodavfcry on the 
south. The KondLs are a wilder race even than the Gonds and Bhils. 
The Kbndh engages only in husbandry and war, and despises all other 
work. The Kondh idea of Government is puvely patriarchal, the father 
of a family being its absolute ruler in every ease, and it is a proverb with 
them that “ a man’s father is his God on earth.” The Kondhs used 
formerly to kidnap human victims from the plains with a view to sacri- 
fice thpm before their Earth-god, and a thriving Kondh village usually 
kept a small stock in reserve, ‘to meet sudden demands for atone- 
ment.’ 

.On the rounded grassy slopes of the Ni'^hiri hills live the Todaf 
in wattle-built hnts shaped somewhat like elongated bee-hives with wooden 
ends, and inconvenient doors through which they have to pass and re-pass 
on all fours. Among other tribes of the Madras Presidency may be men- 
tioned the fierce Sauras , the long-haired, wild-looking Puliars , and the 
nomitfjfta Mundavers. 
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V. 

Bight away in the south-west corner of Bengal, terminating the 
plateau of Central India on the east, lies Chota-Nagpur. The country 
is one long undulating sweep of h 11s throughout, covered more or less 
with thick tree-jungle. As regards the wild tribes, who live in this 
country, their name is lpgion. A number of aboriginal tribes with their 
many distinctions of custom and tradition and speaking over thirty differ- 
ent languages have settled in the rugged fastnesses of this province. 

The oldest and the mdst characteristic race of the land are the 
several tribes of the Kols, among whom are the Mundas, the Bhumij 
Kols and the Larka or fighting Kols. All the Kols are passionately fond 
of dancing. 

The big central table-land of < hota Nagpore is occupied by the 
Mundas, their chief strength lying in the very heart of Chota Nagpur 
proper and the wilder hill tracts of the Tributary states. 

The headman of every village community is called the Munda by 
preference, and the same person i9 known among the Santals as Manjhi, 
and among the Bhumij Kols as Sirdar. The Mundas worship Sing- 
Bonga (Sun), and Ohandor (Moon), his wife. To account for the Moon’s 
changing sbape^p. quaint legend has been invented. Once, long ago, she 
was faithless to her; h unhand, the Sun, and swift was her punishment. Sing 
Bonga cut her in two in the heat of his anger. But Ohanidr was beautiful 
and Sing Bonga's repentance quick. So he allowed her at times to shine 
forth in her full beauty and splendour, though the fact\hat she was once 
cut in half could never he wholly obliterated and js still made patent to all 
at times. 

Manbhum is the land of the Bhumij Kol — hojf-aboriginal, half-Hindu, 
sometidfes the coolie,* somejtimee the cultivator, but always restive and 
uncertain, as wild and unkempt as the jungles he has made his home. 
The Bhumij Kols have furnished a largo quota to the total number of 
coolies that annually emigrate frdm the district to the tea-gardens. They 
are settled in the centre and south of the Manbhum District, near the 
rivers, Subarnarekha and Kosai, and the range of hills that cut through 
their country has been productive of an extraordinary change among 
# them. Those on the wd^t of the range claim relationship with the Mundas; 
those on the east, speak Bengali, and have adopted Hindu manners and 
customs. 

The most well-known of the Kol tribes are the Hos , who are also 
known as the Larka , or fighting Kols— a fine race, tall and well-knit, 
* stronger and more active than th»ir neighbours and with an undaunted 
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Courage and endurance found in no oilier race of Cbola Nagpur. The 
open, central plateau of the district of Singbhum which they occupy 
is known as the Kolhan. 

Besides the three branches of the Kol family, there is a host of other 
aborginial tribes, occupying the plateau of 6hota Nagpur from end to end ; 
the Oraons in the north-west corner ; the Cherts with their great tradi- 
tions of an empire on the banks of the Ganges ; the Parheyas and Brijias, 
wild hill-men of Palamau ; the Eberrias of Ranchi and Manbhum ; the 
Birhors of Hazaribagb and a crowd of other races; each separate and 
distinct, speaking its own language and living its life apart. 

The Stjntals occupy all the western jungles of Btngal, puiticu’arly 
those of’ Palapow, Hazaribagh, Manbhum, und yet more, especially those at 
the foot of the Rajmahal hills, where the tract inhabited by them is known 
as the Santal Pergannas. The district lhs between Behar and Bengal, 
and has the shape of an angle doubled by the Ganges as it passes down 
from the first province into the second. 

y. 

We have so far described some of the more important internal wild 
tribes of India, It remains now t*> notice the half-savage frontier tribes, 
who are for the most part not aborigines of the soil, though they 1 ave, 
from their long residence at the places into which they i^ruded, become 
semi-Indianised^ On the north-western, frontier the chief of these 
tribes are: the Beloochees, Tathans, Wazaris, Bnnnoochees, Afridis, 
Mom und s, Swats ate., some of whom have only recently been brought 
under the yoke of the British Government. 

In thesub-Himalayun regions andJLho Terai on tho northern frontier, 
beginning from the west we meet with the Bbotecs, Kbasiahs, Boksas and 
Tharoos.* The Limboos, 1 Murmis, Kirantis and Lepcbas are found in 
Nepal and Sikhim, and Moch and Koch tribes In the Terai, the Duars and 
northern Bengal/ 

Vrom the east of Bhutan to the farthest extremity of Assam the 
Himalayas are occupied by a great variety of wild tribes, with all of whom 
the British Government has not yet come into contact ; and all that has 
been secured to the present time is a very superficial dominion over those 
of them that live at the base of the outer hills, who,, receive stipends from 
the Government in various shapes for such submission or forbearance as ' 
they have agreed to. 

The chief of these peoples are the Akas, Daphlas, Miris, Abors 
and Mkhnm who occupy the upper valley of the Brahmaputra/ while, 
/ to them, the southern valley if occupied by the Khamptis, 
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Singphos, and A agas who divide Assam from Burma. To the west 
of the Nagas are the Khasis and the Garos, and also the Cacharese, 
Mikirs and KukU, the latter running south, by the Hylakandi valley, to 
the frontier of Chittagong. All these tribes are yet exceedingly wild, 
and it will take many years of direct interference with them to improve 
their condition. On the s^utlTof the Brahmaputra, the policy of perman- 
ent occupation and direct management has already been inaugurated in 
the Naga, Garo, Khasi aftd Jaintia, and Chittagong Bill-tracts, as annexa- 
tion there does not involve any indefinite extension of responsibility ; but 
the difficulty on the northern side is that the same course cannot be there 
followed without t$enching unduly on the independent states of libet 
and Bhutan. * 


The Maharashtra Brahmans. 

The Maharashtra Brahmans form one of the ten broad sections into 
which the Brahmans of the Bombay Presidency may be classified. These 
ten classes were named after the names of the localities from which they 
originally came to settle in the country Five of these branches came from 
the north and are called the Pcincha Gaudas ; while the other fire who wore 
originally dwellers of tie peninsula south of the Yindhyas are called the 
Panch Dravidas . The Brahmans belonging to these different branches 
taken together number a little less than eleven lakhs and form about four 
percent of the total population of the Presedency. Mr, Enthoven says in 
his report on tlffc census of 1D01, that throughout the Presidency, the Brah- 
mans are the leading class everywhere, excepting only in the province of 
. v ind where the predominating element js Mahomedan who are about 75 
per cent of the entire population. * 

The ten sections referred to above are again sub-divided into as many 
as 200 groups, none of which allow any intermarriage to tak6 place. Two 
of the groups belonging* to the class of the Maharashtra Brahmans, viz, 9 the 
Ohifcpavans and the Deshasthas, are by far the most numerous and stand out 
pre-emifient above all the rest. Sir George Campbell says that no Hindus 
have shown greater administrative talent or acutedess than these Maharash- 
tra Brahmans (*) ; and Mr. Shewing holds that for quickness of intellect, 
for energy, practical power and learning, they are unsurprised (*;. 

From the fart that the Peshwa belonged to their sect, the Chitpa?ans 
are historically the most important class ; they were the mainstay of the 
Maratha Power when that power was at its highest. Though under the 
English regime, they have lost much of the immense power which they had 
wielded for a century (1717-1817), still their superior intellect, their eager- 
ness for education and the high positions they hold in Government service 
enable them to maintain their supremacy in all Marathi-speaking districts ; 
•and the admiration and respect for their talents is not confined to Western 
India only. On the other hand, they are said to be too much devoted 
to their own personal interests and their stinginess, hardness and craftiness 

tO Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol.XXXV. p. 70, 

(a) Hindu Tribees and Castes, p. 77. 
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are proverbial. The Chitpavans have zealously taken to the study of Eng- 
lish. In the whole of the Poona district which forms the head-quarters 
of the Chitpavans, few families are without one or two young men who 
know English. The bulk of the men in some streets in Poona city 
understand English, and even those * ho are settled in villages as hus- 
bandmen take care to secure an.English education for their sons. 

The Maharashtra Brahmans generally belong to two religions sects. 
The larger portion are Smarts or Adwaitavajlita i. e . the followers of 
the doctrine of the unity of the soul and the universe, enunciated by the 
great Sankaracbarya. His lineal descendant, the hriin&t Sankaracharya 
of the Sringeri Math in north-west Mysore, is venerated as their pontiff. 
And all serious questions amcjg the Smarts are referred to him for ►ettle- 
ment Others among them are Bhagavats , holding that the soul and the 
universe are distinct. The Maharashtra Brahmans worship all the gods 
and goddesses of the Hindus, Ganapati and Jogesliwari being their prin- 
cipal deities. Before going out to invite friends and relatives on the 
occasion of any festival, a Brahman householder always takes care to 
formally invite, first of al\ the household gods to take part in the cere- 
monies. 

The Brahmans are genera Jv vegetarians : but the < hitpavans, though 
strict vegetarians in ordinary life, keep to the old Brahman practice of 
eating flesh at the religious offerings ea led yajnas . The dinner is 
served in three courses, — the fir^t of \ oile 1 rice and pulse and a spoonful 
or two of butter: the second, of wheat-bread and sugar and butter with 
salads and curries ; and the third, of boiled rice with curds and salads, 
among which chillypickes form one ot the most favourite kems, especially 
among the Deshastha Brahmans. The system ot l*ard(ih is not so very 
stringent among them, and in ri'Mi Brahman families, the salads are ser\ed 
to the guests by one ot the 'family, generally the host's wife his 
daughter-in-law, while the chief dishes are sen ed by a Brahman cook. 
Spirituous liquors are forbidden, but their use, especially the use of 
European spirits, has of late year*. become commoner among the more 
educated 

The Maharashtra Brahmans wear turbans which usually grou j larger 
and more costly according to the rank and position of the wearer. Those 
who have rec*i\td English education, t B . A.s as they are called in 
common parlance, wear coats and shirts in European cut, and some, wear 
loose trousers sit home. The ladies dress in the backed bodice and the 
fulhMaratha robe, — 24 to 112 feet long and 8 to 4 feet broad. It is passed 
round the waist so as to divide it into two parts of unequal length, the longer 
part being left to fall as a skirt and the shorler part being drawn over 
the shoulders and bosom. In arranging the lower half of the robe, the corner 
of the skirt is passed back betw* en the feet and tucked into the waist 
behind, leaving in front two gracefully drooping folds of cloth which 
hide the limbs below the knee. 

The names of both boys and girls are selected from those of the 1 
gods and goddesses. After mariiage, a girl’s name is changed, and a 
fresh name in conformity with the name of h< r husband is given to her ; 
for example, a girl bearing the Dame of Lakshmi before her marriage 
has to change it for that of Uma , Varva i or Gauri &c., if her husband 
happens to possess one of the names of Mahadeva. 
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Topics for Discussion. 

[Being short paragraphs on subjects of national or social interest, 
presented to readers as maters for discussion.l 

A Chahgjc and a Counter- charge. 

e 

It bus often been urged by fr iends of ed ucatio n in this coun try tha t 
th e )ou ng men in^our colleges and schools have no love for the i nstituti ons 
to which th ey belong, that they do not lJok upon their co llege or Jheir 
University as their Alma Mater, tha t the y show no inclinat ion to pr eser ve 
the esprit de corps of their institutions, and that by the facility and fre- 
quency with which they transfer their allegiance from one college to an- 
other, they show that they look upon these colleges as so many market- 
women offering their stock of learning for sale, instead of as so many 
1 fostering motors’ offering nourishment to th^ir clii!Jren. That the above 
is in the main a true version of the case no one will deny. But 1 think 
the full significance of these facts is not always grasped by those who lay 
the blame wholly on the student community, and who think that the remedy 
lies in capturing the imagination of the students br glowing pictures of 
University life in England and other European countries, and impressing 
upon them the importance of a colleger es ont de corps , . For when they 
listen* to stories of these ‘fostering mothers’ and their foster children, 
their imagination is captured indeed, but immediately they turn round 
with a sigh thinking tjiat those sweet relations must be the creations of 
some happy accident there, and Jhat these stdries can have no practical 
bearing on college life as it obtains among them. The secret of the 
attachment of an English student to his Alma * Mater is seldom pointed 
out, and the question — ‘Wliy should l love my college ?*— remains practi- 
cally unsolved for the Indian college-student. 

He can understand very well why he should come to his .college, for he 
knows (hat it opens to him a respectable career in life, the respectability of 
a career being measured by the two terms, wealth aud social position His 
home as well as bis college environments encourage and foster this sordid 
view of college-education, and naturally he learns to scoff at the “ sen(i- 
* meat” of any one who\ants him to regard his college as any better than a 
4 shop of learning.’ For, if the college is to be loved aud adored, it must stand 
in my eyes as the embodiment of an ideal that I lo\ e and adore. If I am to 
look upon my fellow-student as really my brother and not as a mere fellow- 
customer in a common shop, we must be fired by some common Ideals 





which the college represents to us, end not merely by a desire to promote 
our individual interest by means of the education dr the no-education we get 
there* Do our colleges and schools represent any such ideal ? The Uni- 
versity no doubt aspires to hold before us, a definite ideal, viz , the 1 Ad- 
vancement of Learning/ which it has adopted for its motto. And if our 
colleges did represent this ideal of advancement of learning, the charge of 
idenl-lessness conld not of cource be laid at their doors. 

But any one who will seek am$ng the the conditions of college life in 
India for signs of this love of learning for its own sake will seek in vain. 
There may be a few solitary individuals here and there who may be really 
filled with a c zeal for the cause of science and learning for their own sake, 
but they are what they are, not surely because of the help they have 
derived from the environ nents created by the University but because 
they bad stamina enough to resist the deadening influence of their 
surroundings, both within and outside of the limits of their colleges. And 
so with the large body of st udents and even teachers, love of le irning for 
its own sake remains a highly abstract sentiment which may safely be 
indulged in only in an oratorical discourse, but which no practical, 
sober man would ever think of in connection with any practical concern in 
life, edncational or non-educationah With them, its place is taken by love 
of learning, or of a show of learning, for the sake of passing examinations, 
which again is valued for the * sake of the emoluments it is expected 
bring in the shapp of a lucrative profession to or, service of some kind or 
other ; for the intellectual ideal itself is not such as to attract any very con- 
siderable numbers to its •ranks. It is not everybody that can btf expect- 
ed to take such a deep interest in speculations about the nature and 
constitution of remote heavenly bodies, or about the monads of Leibnitz, 
as to be able to make them the one absorbihg tare of his life. For, the 
ideal that one imbibes in his youth must inspire him all through life. And 
if the intellectual ideal cannot be the ideal for the majority, what other 
ideal is to take its place and keep them from being engrossed in the pursuit 
of selfish, material interests. 


What they Do in Free Civilised Countries. 

If we turn to England, Japan and other free countries we shall see 
that the ideal which the edncational institutions in those countries hold 
before their alumni is one of citizenship, of patriotism, of nationality. 
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Colleges and schools in those countries are nothing less than so many train* 
ing grounds for their citizens. An English school boy is tanght from the 
beginning to respect and adore his national heroes, be is taught a thousand 
things about the bistory and geography of his country, he learns the 
supreme value of corporate life and discipline in his Unions and Clubs 
and Atheltic Sports, his faculty of emulation is roused by the names en- 
graved on marble, of such of the old students of the school as have won 
renown by doing some memorable service to their country : in short, the 
conditions of schofll and colfege life are sueh as are best calculated to 
foster the spirit of patriotism in boys and young men. In Japan, even 
the children attending elementary schools are subjected to a course of ins- 
truction and discipline which teaches them to prefer their country to 
themselves. The Imperial Order of WOO says: — % 

“ At first, the children are to be taught conceptions that can be easily 
practised, such as love of parents, attachment to brothers and sisters, 
friendship, sober conduct, veracity, self-control, valour and similar virtues, 
while other but still simple themes , such as the duties of the citizen to the 
State and to Society are to be ouly gradually added. In this way 
the sentiments of the children are to be raised to a higher level, their 
thinking sharpened and an enterprising courageous public spirit, respect 
for public viV/urs/and appreciation of patriotism and loyalty awakened.” 
The Rhemes for elementary and for higher schools are the same, only in 
their treatment, little differences are made, the method in the latter 
being more advanced than in the former. Such is the education and 
such are*tho ideals imparted to Japanese students by their schools. And 
when the hour of trial comes, it is no wonder that the Japanese citizen will 
sacrifice his all, even his life, for the sake of his Country, * 

Here, then, we have found an ideal that may very well be appreciated 
by all classes of intellects, the highest as well as the lowest — this ideal of 
citizenship, of patriotism. It w$uld be out of place and, I think, super- 
fluous here to enter into an eulogy of the virtue of patriotism. For no 
one would deny that the felicity as also the worth of a nation’s life always 
depends upon the amount of sacrifice which its members are ready and 
willing to undergo for the sake of the common weal. And unless our 
'students and young me) learn to cultivate this virtue, no amount of book- 
lore or of over-refined manners will be able to save us from falling 
back in the scale of civilised nations. 
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u What sort of a National Education is that V* 

Mrs* Besant’s Charge. 

Mrs. Annie Besant says — “ 1 saw the other day in looking over 
some books in a school, that they were English school-books, and as I was 
turning over the pages, I found that ough the books would have been 
suitable for boys in an English school, they were remarkably inadequate 
for boys of an Indian one. For the information on geography, produc- 
tions, natural objects &c., which was given* about India, was absolute- 
ly out of all proportion in comparison with the information given about 
European nations. Now if you take a primary book in an English school 
yon will find that it deals mainly with England ; its history, geography, 
products, industries, trades, and so on. But here in India, the boys are 
taught much about England, and very little are they taught about their 
own country. The book gives a Hindu boy details of English towns — 
now, what is the use of that knowledge to him ? And he is left without any 
knowledge of the detailed history and geography and products and indus- 
tries of his own country, where the whole of his life is to be spent and to 
which his thoughts should ever be turned. I have seen a boy give quickly 
the name of the capital of Switzerland and hunt confusedly in the south 
of India for Kashmir. What sort of a national education is that ? *’ 
It is no wonder then, that boys wjio cannot possibly be e pected to take a 
direct interest in studies like these, as t they would take to themes dealing 
with matters Indian, begin to wade though their text-bjdks, propping 
themselves up as best as they can with the artificial helps of exami- 
nations and rewards. 

“ If we are to assimilate the fruits of Western Education, we 
must first learn to respect ourselves, and to understand 

and to respect our own civilisation. 9 ’ 

* 

The whole course of the college education of our young men is 
marked by the conspicuous absence of almost any Indian themes or 
Tgdian authors in the cnrricnlum. What chance knowledge they are 
able to pick up in their casual readiug (which, agair, in most cases is con- 
fined to articles in newspapers, periodicals, or even so far as that) is all 
that they know abont India, past or present. The greatness of her an- 
cient civilisation, her genius and poetry and philosophy, the wisdom of her 
soebl ordinances, her achievements in the region of the secular arts and 
sciences are things that appeal to them very vaguely, indeed. For, while 
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they but hear of the greatness of a Yalmiki or a Kalidas, of a Vyas or a 
Sankara, of a Bhaskaracbarya or a Chark, of a Mann or a Jimutavahan ; 
they are made to jeel the greatness of Shakespeare and Milton, of Plato 
and Kant, of Newton and Baraday, of Coke and Blackstone, by a more 
or less direct acquaintance. It is far from my intentjpn here to depre- 
cate the worth of these* Eqropean masters, or to attempt anything like a 
comparison let ween Eastern and Western greatness. I offer my homage 
and reverence to all these masters, but what I want to emphasise in this, — 
that if we are to assimilate the fruits of Western education , we must 
first learn to respect ourselves , to tmderstand and to respect our own 
civilisation . • 

If we are continually haunted by the idea that all the light that 
ought to guide us is to come from the West, that we have done nothing 
during all these ages, and that they have done everything the depression of 
spirits thus brought about will make us not only lose the heritage of our 
past, but will also incapacitate us from using what we receive from the 
West.. 


u Particles of sand wrapped up in a piece of doth.” 

In countries like England and Japan 4 the schools and colleges foster 
the growth of the patriotic spirit ; but it ft. not the colleges or schools 
alone that foster this spirit. There the young men imbibe the ideal from 
th social atmosphere which they breathe. Their parents, their friends 
and relations, the institutions of their country, the press, the platform 
and the parliament, public opinion in all its shapes, remind the young 
man that if glory and greatness are to achieved, they must be achieved 
tbrough # patriotic service. But unfortunately our homeland social sur- 
roundings are not as yet such as to encourage and foster the growth of 
tbe true patriotic spirit. The ideal that we imbibe from our social 'at- 
mosphere is a purely domestic idfeal. For all practical purposes, we look 
more or less exclusively to the interests of our particular families. There 
is, we must admit, nowadays a demonstration of patriotic sentiment 
among onr educated classes. But it would be difficult to assert that this 
,j < entiment of patriotism ^hich is undoubtedly present among us has trans- 
formed itself into an active sense so as to be able to convert itself into an 
active force, shaping anew the course of our daily existence. For, the 
test of true patriotism always lies in the amount of sacrifice which an 
individual is able to make for the sake of his country’s good. And as yet, 
we must admit that in spite of the numerous demonstrations in the press 
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and oil the platform, the number of uien that are ready to undergo any 
considerable sacrifice for their country is very small indeed, L nd the reason 
is not far to seek. The sentiment of patriotism which we indulge in at 
present, is directly related to an accident, vis. % that we are living under 
an external Government. If the British Government were to be withdrawn 
to- morrow, the whole of the political fabric, upon which our present scheme 
of national life is based woulcl fall to pieces, like a house of cards. We may 
picture us to ourselves as so many particles of sand wrapped up in a piece 
of cloth . Tear the cloth cf,id the particles fall asunder . For it is not 
the cloth (which is but an external wrapper), but the internal cohesion 
of the particle * themselves that would render them into a compact solid. 
The picture is undoubtedly a little overdrawn ; but our point is that our 
strength must primarily come not from without, but from within, and 
while common laws and institutions and government provided and in- 
troduced by an external agency may do and Lave done a great deal to- 
wards the growth of an ideal of United India, they are not enough. The 
forces of internal cohesion will have to be aroused and the internal ties 
of brotherhood that eternally bind an Indian to an Indian should have to 
be drawn closer and closer by such moral forces as we can command. 


, Self-Education of Patriotic Lines, 

c 

[Continued from the previous paragraph .] i 

This love fo^ our country and country men has then to be increased, 
if not generated. And this involves education. That our present-day edu- 
cational institutions dc not supply this we have already seen ; nor is it 
within the range of practical considerations) to hope that they will ever 
supply it. For, there are no signs to show that the need of such education 
is felt or appreciated in influential circles. In the meantime, the barrenness 
of an ideal-less education, with all its attendant vices of cram and hypocrisy 
and dishonesty, are killing out all the generous potentialities of the youth of 
oiiv country. 1 think, therefore, that under the circumstances, it is incum- 
bent on young men to carry on a parallel system of self-edncation along 
with their college or school education), with a view to animate student- 
life with the ideal of patriotic service and < f patriotic sacrifice*. And it 
is also clear that when this ideal is once established in the hearts of young 
men, it will re-act on college or uni\ersity education in a wholesome 
way. 

• The question, then, is — How to increase our^iove for our country and 
countymen. Now, the way to love men is through knowing them iotimatly 
If we do not know what are the conditions of life of my Panjabi or Madrasi 
cr Ohriya brother, how can I be ex per ted to sympathise with him or to exert 
myself for the redress of his grievances ? The word ‘ India 9 nowadays 
rouses in onr minds only a vague sentiment and in order that it may be con- „ 
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verted into a concrete emotion available for practical purposes, we must 
study to acquire an intimate knowledge of the people, the princes, the nobles, 
their manners and customs, the industries, the religions, the geography, 
and a thousand other details, of the different provinces of India. And we 
must study them not in the spirit of a carping critic, but with the feelings 
of a sympathetic and loving kinsman. 

Though there is at present a paucity of text-books Sealing with these 
subjects, we must remember that the path of*the pioneer has never been a 
smooth one, though the difficulty in this case is not so great as we may at 
first be inclined to iihagiue. tfor a beginning#^ need only turn to the im- 
mense storehouse of facts gathered by the Governmet and stored in Reports, 
Statistical Tables, monographs, gazettes, gazetteers and other publications, 
and we shall find that om labours will be amply repaid, and that, instead of 
the dry and uninteresting heap of facts which we expected, we have made 
our way to a highly fascinating region of study and research. 

And readers of the Indiana portion of the Pawn Society’s Magazine, 
which contains articles intended to spread a knowledge of modern India, 
her provinces, peoples, province*, nobles and great men — will be able to 
support us when we say that our idois of self-education on patriotic lines 
are no mere theories but that they could be readily reduced to practice by 
all who are sufficiently interested in such work of self-oducation. 

Reverence for Ideals that inspired our Ancestors. 

[Continued from the previous paragraph J 

And along with the study of modern India we need to study and 
reverence*Our past history. A number of master-hands have tried the 
subject apd left valuable contributions. In our study of the past, we must 
always have a look out for the ideals that inspired bur ancestors during the 
long course of ages. In This connection, the study of the liveS of our leaders, 
and of our saints, of Sankara, Tukaram, Chaitanya, Nanak,* Kabir, Sivaji, 
Pratap Sinha, etc,, is extremely valuable. For, India is a country where 
more than in other countries, popular movements have always centred round 
some dominant personality, be he a hero or a saint. The examples cited above 
have mostly been taken from the Mussaluaan period of our history, for it is 

there very often that historians have lost sight of the people and have 
Ijpsied themselves more c^less' exclusively * ith the splendours and intrig- 
ues of court-life and with the wars of petty potentates. Such a study of 
the past, intelligently carried out will give us an insight into our real 
history and enable us to understand our personality, as a people that has sur- 
vived the shock of ages and has yet a still glorious future to achieve, 



14 The larger world of Indian Civilisation now opening 
itself before our eyes. 

The Indian civilisation of past ages is no more a terra incognita , and 
that we owe mainly to the indefatigable explorers whom the Asiatic Society 
and all its different branches sent forth to follow in the footsteps of Sir 
William Jones, Golebrooke, and James Prinsep. Now that we have laid 
opened before ns that wonderful world which the religions and artistic geni- 
us of India has filled with its glorious monuments, our new task is to in- 
vestigate how this genius in both its aspects, religious and artistic, made its 
triumphant entry into the larger area of Eastern Asia. If the Arabic travel- 
lers of the 1 1th and 12th centuries in China admired the people of China, as 
having of all mankind, the greatest ‘ skill and taste in arts” (these are Ibn 
Batata’s words) ; if the Arabic traveller of the 10th century counted the 
Chinese among those of God’s creatures to whom He had granted in the 
highest degree skill of hand in drawing, so that — a9 he declares, — as re- 
gards painting, no nations, whether Christian or otherwise, could come up to 
tjpe Chinese, and that their talent for the art was something quite extra- 
oi dinary, it was a spark from the genius of Indian \rt which kindled thit 
illustrious light. 

And so also when one admires the wonderful skill displayed in Japan- 
ese painting and wood-work, it is India that has inspired Japan with the 
ideals of Art. It was that constant influence of Indian Art until the begin- 
ing of the 1 1 th century which stimulated the skill of the great Chinese 
painters, and of their pupils, the Japanese. * If we endeavour,” says 
Anderson in his classical work on Chinese and Japanese painting, “to 
compare the pictorial art of China with that of Europe, we must carry 
ourselves back to the days when the former was in its greatness. It may 
be asserted th$t nothing produced by the painting of Europe between the 
7th and 13th centuries of the Christian era approaches within any measur- 
able distance, the works of the great Chinese masters, who gave lustre to 
the Thang, Sung and Yuen dynasties. Down to the end of the Southern 
Empire in 1279 a. l)., the Chinese were at the head of the world in the art 
of painting, as in many things besides, and their nearest rivals were their 
own pupils, the Japanese. 

From China, turn we our eyes to the South, and we shall find in the 
monumental works of Java, a true Indian Arf developed, absolutely 
Indian in all its designs, and reaching in some cases to such a height of 
development that in sculpture, one might venture to say there is nothing 
ino'all the Indian monuments to be compared with their grace and 
splendours. All this artistic grandeur of the Javanese monuments 
originated purely and simply in the influence of Hindu Art . How it came 
that Hindu Art produced on a foreign soil such masterpieces as those we 
admire in Java is not yet clear ; but the fact is patent. We see in Java 
the Indian poems and storks, then the Mahabharata and the Ramayana ; 
.the story of Buddha, the story of Sree-Krishua put before our eyes in won- 
derful and life-like sculpture, with which nothing found in Indian mom> 
ments can be compared. That was indeed a grand era of Indian influence. 
We have, therefore, to follow the traces of that all-conquering geniusof the 
Hindu Civilisation. We have to explore the larger world of Indian civilisa- 
tion now opening itself to closer Indian research. It is only in connection 
Milk this comparative investigation that India gets its real and historical 
mpsition in the civilisation of mankind , 
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Lessons from the life of tjie late Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore. 

[Extract from the writings of a fifth-year (M.*A. class) student 
in the General Training C/ass.] 

Another gr#at man * has passed away from onr midst, Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore And it is meet that we should try not only to 
understand and appreciate his life but also profit by his example as best 
as we may. The subject is a vast one, for his life traverses the entire field of 
the history of Bengal during the whole of the 19th century in its social, 
religious, and economical aspects. From the time of his birth in f8i7 
up till now is covered a perod of almost 90 years which practically ex- 
tends over the whole of the preceding century. And if we are to 
understand how'the present has been shaped by the past, we can do 
nothing better than follow the progress of the social, religious, literary 
and economical movements of the century in connection with the life- 
history of this immortal worthy. 

With these preliminary remarks, I proceed to touch upon some 
points in the career of the late Maharshi, that are specially interesting 
anch instructive. He was the eldest son of ‘ Prince’ Dwaraka Nath Tagore 
who died in England in 1836, leaving behind him natalities amounting to 
about 100 lakhs. 

All his properties had bqen secured by a trust-deed which pre- 
ventSd the legal authorities from touching them. Thus, though as eldest 
son «of the ‘ Prince,’ Debendra Nath was morally bound td repay the 
debts, the creditors had no legal hold on him. Under *such circumstance, 
it would have been natural for most of us to evade tbele obligations. But 
Debendra Nath permitted t,he creditors to take charge of the*entire 
establishment, resolving that the debts should be paid to the uttermost 
farthing, though as a consequence he was reduced from princely laxary 
to a state of comparative poverty. Honesty has even its commercial 
value, and Magnaninity and sense of Honour, on one side, seldom fails to 
evoke confidence ana corresponding magnanimity on the other side. In a 
few years, the creditors, seeing that such magnanimity deserved their ut- 
most confidence, restored the whole property to Debendra Nath in 
order to enable him to discharge his debts as best he could ; and in time 
the whole debt was discharged. At another time, he learnt that his 



father had before his death premised away one lakh of rupees to a 
charitable institution. And in spite of the pecuniary embarassments 
mentioned above, he paid away the whole sum without the slightest 
hesitation. That shows at once the sterling character of the man whose 
life we are going to discourse upon to-day. » 

[I am constantly insisting upon the importance of supplementing 
our private life by a larger public life, because, otherwise, our Society 
would soon he disorganised and broken up' into individual fragments. 
But I would draft your attention to one aspect of Debendranath’s 
private life. A man who has &ft sons like Dwijendra Nath, Satyendra 
Nath and Rabindra Nath, has left a heritage, indeed, for his nation 
and his counfry. Thus, India would have been the poorer by his remain- 
ing a bachelor all his life. Such marriage as his is immensely productive 
in the true sense of the word, as opposed to the productiveness of our 
ordinary marriages that but breed a race of hereditary papers.] 

Now, with regard to the particular incident we have noted above, 
what particularly are the ideals which we find illustrated by it and which 
we should seek to cultivate ? It is, you will answer, magnaninity, a sense 
of honour and obligation, and a disregard for all other concerns where 
they come in conflict with these. And in order that we may the better 
appreciate the lessons thus taught, let us take note of those ideals 
which at the present day inspire us in our individual As well as in our 
collective life. We have at present some four or five, more or less dis- 
tinct ideals: — 

(1) The ideal of material possession, each of us trying individually 
to amass as much wealth as we can. 

(2) The ideal of improved social position based upon accumulated 
wealth. " 

These are the two main ideals that are dominating our private lives. 
And as regards the 1 ideals that dominate our public lives we have * 

(f) The ideal of wielding power in matters affecting the Govern- 
ment of the country. 

(2) The ideal of material gieatness for the whole community. 

Our lives are being moulded by these ideals at present. But 
what do we And in Debendra Nath's life ? He cherished no ideal of 
riches, for himself, or for his family ; no ideal of stbcial rank based on 
wealth, no ideal of power or of material greatness for his community. 
He put his foot down on all such ideals And living, as we do, in a 
social atmosphere corrupted by these false views of life, -the example of 
Ddbeijtdra Nath reducing himself to poverty for the sake of truth and 



honour is surely encouraging and inspiring. 

There is another ideal that can be noted in the Maharshi’s life. 
It is the ideal of saintliness. To many of us, at the present day, the word 
conveys only a negative idea, the idea of escape from the battle of 
life by retiring from the world and its affairs. But .real saintliness has 
always a distinctly pbsitive side. It very frequently happens that a 
man renounces the worlti simply because he is unable to realise his 
worldly ambitions ; or, because he is crossed by the grffefs and troubles of 
domestic life. To be sure, he cannot be*regarded as a true satinyasi or 
saint. The true sannyasi is above all worldly aims and ambitions. 
Though living in the midst of plenty he will say— “ I shhll not have 
these things though I may have them in plenty." Now, Debendra 
Nath lived the life of a saint in this sense. He lived his life in*the 
world, but not of it He was surrounded by riches and plenty, but be 
had the true ring of the saint, inasmuch as he did not let himself be 
enslaved by his wealth. We have referred to the incident of his clear- 
ing his father’s debts ; there you have the germ of a true saint. If 
he were worldly-minded, he would hive accepted the advice of his 
friends and kinsmen and refused to discharge the debts. But his saint- 
liness raised him above all world considerations. And even when 
later in life he lived in the enjoy men t»of his estates, he still continued 
to live the life of a saint. Although* he had everything around him 
which he could call his own, still lie chose to live nqt subject to them 
but above them, —as t a true master and not as a servant. This aspect 
of the*Maharshi’s life ought to be a living ideal for each of us at the 
present day, for we are daily being subjected to influences of a degrading 
natuij which we imbibe from our social surroundings. Acquire' as much 
power and wealth as you *can, but look upon all power and worldly 
goods not as ministering to your own enjoyment, but 'as so many means 
to ends that are not personal or self-regarding, but are other-regarding. If 
we understand his life in this sense, then have we, in a measure, secured 
the key by which to appropriate his greatness. And this aspect of his 
life cannot be too much emphasised, for our whole moral life is being 
undermined by the i leal of material greatness, of social position and 
fame ; and with thes&alse ideals vitiating the atmosphere of our li,ves and 
unconsciously poisoning the very life-springs of onr moral and spiri- 
tual nature, it becomes absolutely necessary to cultivate the true spirit 
of saintliness. The essentially spiritual aspect of his life, however, —that 
aspect which concerns itself with his spiritual experiences and cofntnu- 



nions with the Deity is not here dwelt on, for it has been our object here 
to impress ourselves with the lessons to be derived from his saintliness 
In special reference to our own conduct in this world. 

With regard to this question of ideals it is interesting and instruc- 
tive to note that the internal history of Bengal during the 19th cen- 
tury falls into two distinct halves. During the first half of the century, 
the ideals that inspired the community and its leaders were not so 
materialistic as atrpresent. They had an ideal of social and religious 
greatness which was wholly distinct from the ideals which, as we have' 
mentioned above, inspire us now. But still there is at least one ideal 
that is common to both these periods — the ideal of a separate existence 
for ourselves as a people. This ideal holds as much now as it did 
with previous generations. In this connection, we may relate one singu- 
lar fact in the life of Maharshi Debendra Nath. One morning, in 1846, 
one Rajendra Nath Sarkar, an employee on the estate of the Maharashi, 
came to him with tears in his eyes &nd related how his wife had been 
taken to the he use of a missionary by her brother and converted to 
Christianity by Dr. Dufi. This was the first case of the conversion of 
a female in Bengal, and Debendra Nath thought it intolerable that the 
missionaries should even invade our very homes. He soon with the 
help of friends like Akshay K/imar Dutt set on foot an agitation 
against the spread of such proselytism They were joined by the whole 
forces of Hindu Society, orthodox and unorthodox, and a free school was 
started for Hindu boys in order to protect them from missionary influ- 
ences. Now, that which. makes the movement a remarkable one is the 
fact that the men who originally started the movement, lilje the 
Maharshi himself, and we.*e decidedly un-orthodox, were themselves en- 
gaged in breaking* down the barriers of Hindu social ordinances such 
as ca«te, image-worship, and so forth. The missionaries had thought that 
once* the barriers of caste were removed, the Hindus would gradually 
aud silently drift into their camp, hut in this they were sadly disappoint- 
ed. This is an example of social tenacity that characterises us even now, 
as of yore. Even now we see that though we are getting anglicised 
in many other respects, we are not prepared to renounce the idea 
that we are a separate people as is evident from tike scant success with 
which the proselytising efforts of Christian missionaries are now re- 
warded. Thus, orthodox and un-orthodox, Hindu and un-Hindu, are 
•agreed that they must preserve their continued existence as a seperate 
o nmmnnit y. Here, then, is some sort of a guarantee that we are not 
going to be extinct as a separate people very soon. 



Independence of Thought in its Bearing on 
National Life. 

[Extract from the writings of a Fifth-year (M. A. ciass ) student in 
the Moral Training Class.] 

Mr. Samuel Smith M. P. in his remarks on the proceedings of the 
recent Social Conference; held at Bombay says — “ThS subjects touched 
upon by these gentlemen arq of much more vital importance to the well- 
being of the people than political improvement ; bq£ it is fair to re- 
member that politibal and social improvement go together both spring, 
from that independence of thought which stimulates health in the body 
politic.” Now the question that will engage our thoughts in the pre- 
sent discourse is this, — what is the exact nature of this independence 
of thought wbrtch, according to Mr. Smith, is as important to the well- 
being of the body politic as circulation of blood is to the body physical. 
Now, there are two ways of understanding a subject. First, we may 
blindly follow the chain of reasoning presented before us by others, 
keeping in view only such aspects of the question as are thus presented 
and so shutting out for the time being, all other sides of the question, 
however important they may be in themselves. This is the way, 
I think, in which most of us at the present moment care to under- 
stand the many grave problems that confront us in all departments 
of life, national, social, or even individual.. But this is cdrtainly not the 
best way of grasping a problem. • The method, though suitable and 
necessary during the first stages of our intellectual development is not at 
all adequate for purposes of arriving at true and. just conclusions with re- 
gard to |my large questions of impbrtance. In short, this method of ser- 
vilely treading over a beaten path is not at all. calculated to promote 
what w8 mean by independence •of thought. But there is another mode of 
understanding a subject. According to this method, while fully appre- 
ciating all the arguments urged on oue side of a question, we do not Jose 
sight of the other view-points froih which the subject may be approached, 
and after a comparative review of all the different sides and aspects, we 
arrive at a definite conclusion. It is this comparative view of a subject, 
this habit of actively watching for ourselves different sides of a question, 
jnstead of passively following the line of arguments that are brought for- 
ward by others, that generates and promotes independence of thought, 
And it is the want of such independence of thought that is responsible for 
what is called the spirit of kuzug or unreality that is said to characterise 
most of oui movements in collective as well as individual life. F ot or ew 
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are usually carried away by every random gust of fashion or opinion, 
turning fro™ one to another course of conduct, without caring 
much to enquire fully into the reasons for adopting any particular 
course We are satisfied mostly with half-views, and that active 
stirring of the intellect which seeks to take note of and co-ord- 
inate the diverse 'and varied elements that pnter into the composi- 
tion of all complex problems relating to human affairs, is a thing almost 
unknown to us, ; 

But, on the other hand, we are not to suppose that independence 
of thought is the same as obstinacy. For the man of independence 
is always on the look out for fresh facts and fresh light, and bis views 
are always obento revision and correction. It is on experience and 
reason that all his views are based and when a new experience or a 
better understanding dawns upon him he is always ready to welcome it. 

There is another waj r in which we may wrongly interpret the mean- 
ing of the expression, independence of thought It is often supposed 
by some of us that, breaking with established forms and usages is always 
a sign of independent thought. And holding dinner parties and propo- 
sing toasts, resorting to Eui opean hotels and adopting European modes 
of dress and living are regarded in some quarters as infallible signs of 
independence of thought and^ strength of conviction. But before ad- 
miring them fbr the virtues t to which they thus lay pretence, I should 
like to ask them one question, — Are they, in breaking with old and estab- 
lished forms, really following a mature conviction based on wide ex- 
perience and many-sided reasoning, or are they merely following a 
fashion set to them by others ? If their conduct in this matter is guided 
by well-formed convictfODS, then, of course, 1 have not much to blame, 
but' o" the other hand much to admire, in their conduct. But it in tbis 
we are mere blind followers of fashion, we as a nation shall allways be 
blown about by every passing current of opinion or fashion and shall 
have always to remain victim to the strongest forces that influence 
us from without. We should never forget that independence of thought 
is one thing, and the blind pursuit of manners, however up to date 
it may be, quite a different thing. 

But it is not everybody that has the capac'ty or experience of for-, 
ming habits of independent thinking, i. e. of looking at questions from 
all-points of view before arriving at a conclusion. For inferior men the 
only way of improvement lies in the imitation of good models. And 
for. one who cannot even, imitate the good, points in others, there is no 
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hbpe of improvement. But imitation, if it is to be a source of im- 
provement and not of degeneration must be imitation of good models. 
And for this nothing is so important as the choice good company. The 
greater portion of mankind are in most matters, and especially in matters 
concerning religion, in the imitative stage. And therefore an undue im' 
portance attached to the dictates of the individual reaSon cannot but be 
pernicious in its effects, r^or the amount of reasoning power which 
so many of us possess individually is not at all adequate for purposes of 
arriving at any definite conclusior s in sucl^ matters, if we choose to 
look at all possible sides of questions. And hence it is important in 
matters like these that we should attach ourselves to a select brother- 
hood whom we can imitate with advantage and profit. 

The want of independent thinking in our Society is best illustrated 
by the way in which we choose our profession in life. If there had been 
any independence of thought in the community, then our choice would 
have been guided more by a consideration of the needs of the country 
in the present situation than by examples drawn from a state of things 
that is rapidly passing away. What is wanted now is greater production 
of wealth and consequently, more merchants and engineers and not more 
pleaders and clerks. But where our surrounding conditions demand 
that we should turn* more of our thought to industrial and technical 
pursuit|, we are still blindly treading the "beaten track of *an exclusively 
literary education and of the so-called liberal professions. It is often a 
matter of boast to many of us that we Hindus of modern Bengal are 
more enlightened than our Muhammadan brothers, on the simple 
ground tjiat we have readily availfed ourselves of the openings made 
by the Government through the gates of Western education. J}ut here 

again it*s more of ouf imitativenets that i<* in evidence, than our enlight- 
enment. And even in imitating we have imbibed more of the vices th an 
of the virtues of Western civilisation, so that imitation instead of being 
a regenerative force has only served to bring us down to lower ftnd 
lower depths. 

The Town I live in : 

[ ‘Extract from the writings of a proposed Recognised Reader under the 
• rules of 2 Dawn Society , Magazine Section .] 

I. 

Ghingleput is a small town some thirty miles south of Madras. It 
vgas once the seat of a Hindu Raja ; it has a fort whose remains could 
$till be seen. Chingleput was captured by Cliye in 1751. How it derived 
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it name is a mystery. There is, however, a tradition that there was a" 
Hindu King named Chaagaiwaraya and the town took its name from 
him. 

It is situated some two miles east of the river Balar which is 
flooded in winter and dries up in summer. The town is surrounded on 
every side by hills. They are not howeve^ a continuous chain such as 
would allow no intervening passage between two hills ; nor are they 
girded by forests which would shut out habitation near them. On the 
contrary, at the foot of cqph hill, lies a village hurhble in itself on ac- 
count of its humble inhabitants, — the peace-loving villagers. There is a 
small lake, or tank, to put it in the official surveyor's language) which 
covers an area of five square miles and supplies to the inhabitants of 
tjje different villages lying at the foot of the hills water both for drink 
and irrigation. Besides this, there are five or six smaller lakes of which 
two are specially reserved for drinking purposes, and the rest for several 
other purposes. 

These tanks’ dry up in the summer season and people suffer much, 
(as in days of famine), for want of water. Then every household pro- 
vides itself with one bullock cart to fetch water from the lake. 

In some parts of the >ear, the climate is salubrious. The cold 
breeze from the lake and the fragrant odour from .the hills refreshes 
people who take a walk near.the foot of one of these hills. 

All the fields skirting the lake produce rich crops. If, during the 
harvest season, a traveller would go along the Trunk Road- leading to 
Madras and turn his .eyes towards the hills at sunset, up«n what a 
magnificent sight he would feast hfs eyes t 'i he wavy corr^ sighing 
in sorrow for the passenger who, while observing Creation's charms, yet 
offer not his tribute of praise to the Deity ;lhe tfees ascending*in gay, 
threatric pride? from hill to bill and playing hide and seek with towers 
soaring high ; the pluma'ged birds pouring forth their profitless ditties, 
for no one takes the trouble to hear ;* the fishes with golden fins frisk- 
ing above the water — all these w ould captivate the observer’s inagina- 
tion and strike into his heart awe and reverence. J say it is a town 
for a man of imagination. For one of a pensive turn of mind, the 
town has also its charms ; for solitude can also/iebglit a man. # 

11 . 

In its fields rice-crops are cropped ; ragi is sown ; chillies are 
plucked. On extensive plots, betel is also cultivated and the leaves find 
a market in neighbouring towns. Through this town, the South Indian 



Railway runs, and from here there is a branch line leading to Conjee- 
veram, one of our sacred places, where there is a sacred shrine. Some 
six or seven years ago, the municipal system was introduced. This 
system was quite alien to the.people who had been living under a Union. 
Sometime ago, a Chairman of the town becamg very unpopular, he 
had already earned unpopularity in connection with plague afiairs. 
The people shut up all thlir shops, nunlbering a hundred. The Ligber 
authorities telegraphed to me local authorities to urge the people to 
open their shops, but they would nob do so unless their complaints 
were properly heard and their grievances redressed. It was then an- 
nounced that the District Collector would come down on it certain day 
and hear complaints. To the Railway Station, the whole of the town, 
merchants, students, and the educated, all repaired, and the people’s 
sufferings were to some extent alleviated. 

III. 

The whole town population may be 'divided into three classes, the 
English-educated class, the middle or mercantile class, and the unedu- 
cated class. 

(a) The educated are for the most part lawyers or clerks. There 
is not a household without one or other of them. 

The edncated here cannot boa^t of platform speakers though 
the)* are constantly addressing courts. The standard of religion is low 
among all classes of our town population, as is 'generally the case 
among civilised people living in a town, in the modern sense of the term. 

( b ) The second t>r the trading classes are almost all known as Chet- 
ties, *These do not export goods to foreign countries, but their trade is 
wholly internal, and confined to our Presidency. Mgst of the traffic is 
carried on by the South Indian Railway and goes to Madras. The Ma- 
homedans, though they break the peace of the town at times, usually 
however live peaceably by tailoring. Almost every Mahomedan has 
got a Singer’s Sewing Machine, the price of which he pays in monthly 
instalments. 

The educated classes earn a small income by which they maintain 
themselves. Their average daily income comes to about one or two 
rupees. In spite of this small income some live in a grand style, by 
borrowing. The trading classes contain the richest members of the 
community and tbe richest merchant is worth a few thousand rupqps. 
Altogether this town is a poor town ; and in the months of June and 
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December when taxes are collected, the 'inhabitants who are, as we 
have seen, mostly poor men, are put to much trouble. 

(c) in the third class of people in the town we find vagabonds, 
street criers and the Jutka fellows or those who ply Jutkas for hire. The 
uneducated class area a little troublesome ; but the other classes are 
peaceful, and are devoted to their own occupations 

ui) Besides the three classes aforesaid, tLere is a fourth or a lower 
still, — a class of vagrants and boors who am known ,by the name of 
Villies. Most members of a Villy family live in forests and on leaves 
roots, and rats. Among those who come to the town there are some 
who wear a decent dress, wear caste-marks, work as labourers and are 
permitted to mingle with the crowd. 

''(e) But there are others among these Villies who are not ■permitted. 
to mingle with the crowd. The males among them are content with 
wearing a piece of cloth round the loins ; and the females with a short 
piece — a yard or two, to cover' their breasts and loins. A female with 
a child in her womb, a body at breast, and a child of five or six years 
of age in ragged clothes lying by the road side is a pitiable sijrbt, 
indeed. Both men and women carry bows and arrows and faultlessly 
shoot at hares and birds. These lower classes among Villies are mostly 
idle fellows, who will not work, though the work he offered to them. 
They are given to begging and are a burden to the gentlemen of t the 
town, living on the -leavings from their dishes after their meals. They 
even feed on bats and altogether lead a miserable, life. 

IV. 

The Christians form ten per cent, of the population and live a fur- 
long or two from the centre of the town. Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants live side by side. These two gects of Christians have got 
Churches of their ‘own and they have got separate boarding schools. 
Here‘the Panchama (i. e. the lower caste) converted Christian boys are 

fed on rice taught and are made to work. They are taught np to 
the primary standard, clothed well and are required to water plaintain 
and mangoe trees. 

The native Chritians go outside of tbo town and preach the 
Gospel to the illiterate villagers living in the villages at the 
foot of the hills. As these would not come to hear their 
preaching, they are attracted to it by means of magic-lantern exhibi- 
tion of pictures. The poor illiterate people are also tempted by the 
offer a handsome pay to converts who would do a little labour. Some 
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succumb to the temptation, but when they are baptised, their eyes, as is 
is said, are “opened” and they are made to work like slaves. Then they 
long to return to their old homes where their wives and children were 
left uncared for and destitute They could not, however, be admitted 
to their homes, and so in a state of “slavery’ and with no religions 
principles in their heacts, many a poor victim drags on a wearisome life. 
I have known full well a rancham a (a* lower caste convert) suffering 
like thi«. There is many Jn instance like this here. 

[The Hindfis of the place are net a united body as they were 
some six or seven years ago when we were living under a ' Union,’ 
and not under the present municipal system ; and they will not com- 
bine to help such poor fellows as I have described. They are eager only 
to fill their own pockets and do not much care for their neighbours.^ 

Again, in a place under the influence of the Christian Missionaries, 
western ideas in their crude form are introduced among the people. 
Soda-bottles which were unknown to them are introduced ; and by and 
by wine-bottles are also brought in, and we find that place converted 
into one of liquor shops and butcher shops. The moral standard falls 
very low. Such is also the case with my town. Now, where w T e had 
only one toddy-shop, we have four or five toddy-shops and two other 
shops selling Port and Sherry wines.. What a marked increase in the 
number of liquor-shops and what a fall* in religion ! At present almost 
everybody from very early' years begins to smoke cigar, simply to 
gratify his fancy, and his fancy becomes a habit and he goes in for 
more cigars. And there is an impression abroad that a man who has 
a sbojj to sell cigars or eheeroots of Indian w r eed can get on very well. 

V. 

(at Chingleput & the .capital of the (Jhingleput District ; and so- we- 
have a District and Sessions Court here, and also the ®ther courts— the 
Munsiff s Court, the Tehsildar’s Court, (or the Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector’s Court) ; fbe Sub-Collector’s Court (or the Sub- 
Deputy Collector’s Court) &c. There is a Municipal Hospital here, 
which is poorly equipped. The surgeon is very kind and the oflicials 
are very popular. 

(b) There are 5jro High Schools, one under the management of a 
Hindu, and the other under a Mission The two are working as rivals, 
and there is always a tug of war, but outer harmony is preserved. 
Then, ontside the limits of the town, there are a number of Panchama 
Christian primary schools w’hich are under the supervision of the Chris- 
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tian Missionary here ; and the Government have rewarded him with 
a medal for his zeal in educational work. 

(c) Then there is another school, — a Reformatory School, which 
is a Government Institution. It is the only school of its kind in the 
whole of this Presidency. In this school, juvenile offenders under 
twenty years of &ge are kept in confinement, lor their training 
and reformation. These receive instruction ftp ft) the primary stand- 
ard. They are taught also smithcraft, carpentry and weaving ; and also 
work in aluminium. They receive instruction in the fine arts ; they 
are taught music, Indian as \yell as European. They live pretty much 
like scholars living in a boarding-house attached to a college. They 
move freely and have holidays on Sundays ; they also play football and 
matches with the two High Schools, I have mentioned. 

VI. 

* 

Some nine miles south of the town, there is a sacred place called 
Tirukallundranu It is a sacred place, having two temples dedicated 
to Siva. One ot them stands on the summit of a hill and the other 
at the foot ; to both of which pilgrims repair every day to wor-hip. 
At the foot of the hill there is a tank. Once in a j'ear, for two or three 
days, the water of becomes too hot, and becomes muddy, and at the end 
of the third day a conch half a foot in diameter is seen to float on the 
surface. It is then taken in a sacred vessel to the temple and is preserved. 
Even to this day some six or seven which have been preserved may be 
seen, and 1 have seen some of them. They are like ordinary shell conches 
with very small branches like’the antlers of a deer.* People bathe in 
the tank and go round the hill as pralhasthana. Many kinds of medi- 
cinal herbs grow on the hill and the air blowing from the hill is believed 
to cure people of diseases. 

(a) The whole town, is filled every year with devotees and pilgrims, 
who peaceably spend their time in worshipping Siva and then depart. 
The place is also full of a class of beggers called Panda raihs who 
worry the pilgi ims that" go to worship at the temples They besmear 
■their faces with Hslies and disfigure their ’bodies. They are able-bodied 
persons who can as well go and work, instead of "going a-begging. 
Thq,bave been living in this fashion from generation to generation. It 
is a fact that on the hill, two eagles come every day at midday and take 
their food front the hands of a /‘andarum. The / andarum oilers food 
or prasa i in a silver bowl and the two birds lake it and go away. It 
is Delieved that the two birds really represent two Rishis who have 
chosen to incarnate themselves in the above particular forms. Those 
who believe in this tradition and such also as are moved only by curiosity 
go and see the birds actually fed in the above fashion by a P andarum , . 
who is specially 'appointed by the Temple Committee who supervise the 
affairs of both temples. The last are called Dharmakartas i. e. elders 
who manage tbe business of the temples. The Committee is composed 
sometimes of three members. Some time ago some quarrel arose in re- 
gard to this Committee ; but the matter is now settled. 
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S&3RBP ftl/PlFS <7TC si I 

J *j^«fatfa®***t* ) 

[ Extract from the writings of a Fifth-year ( M A. class ) 
student in the Moral and Religious Training Class. ] 

TffflTO fwt JRtafra *TOi sfaTO fafa* .'Slfc’rtssrt fa*l 

wwf TOfoiPfast *i*tTO* «at fero* c«wt* j&h- 

fa* i 'srfas fafat* ftfas TOs fa«N farl <TOlkR i 

*<11* #fp® croi TOfaffait* fal^faprfa * <snif%\TOfa i 

C*fa ^8 Jfcsft faffSl CT ^Cfa! fcvlfa — C*t TO *%l C* fall* 5fa*t?, 

*r*rf»f <prl fa* i fail* <fitfartt* <2T3fa?* TO* ; fa* 

'STfatlt Offers i<i*T>| ^l | «T^f 'srtt? | Sir Philip Sidney faffi Zutphen TOftTO! 

Cfa* f*1* fafai falfa* *ffa® blfa** fafa§ ^fl* *#! 

*f*fafa®W, <$<R faft C* 4* *faf fafatfaCT 1 ? ®1^tt' ; 5 *ICfaSfaf fafac® 

nrc* fa I $131* ^faf^fa (P\t fatfaW, fafa* ; <fifa fafasfa® 'fafaff 
to *fad c* to* ®fac®cf, 'sfttc* *fa* TO fate® ’lit?! i fa^TO*t* 
<$t fatlt* fafas* TO* TO TO i ftt. TO fa, Vt* fa, fa* TO$**>TO 
<sift3 C*<srfTO fa?* TO I faffal SptTO OR 5 ? 4T51 *N *1**, TO^S 

C*t **S <4*<>1 *tfa 'fatf i 'sit fa^faw* 'faK itf% s fafa t «rMwi TOOT* 
\fat fatf5* TOTO TOR, 'Sit* '»* C*TO TOR ^ fa&TOTO *1**1 *£***1 'fafaOT* 
JRtt** C**1 3W, f5*^t®T *faf®tt* 'ttfalfafal fa&f* fafalt ^tfadCS* ; $1TO 
*5* « ^tfalfaTO fait* *1 *faTO *1*fatl falttTOH CT 5 *tTO ,*T^tff 
Wffa®* 'fafa faf } **^<1 fall fa® faltt** C*fa *fa(1 Pllftf, fa* 3t**l 

** i 'srfflCT* ’I’rtc* *t*rt**t c®tt** to *®rt* *ttt* c** *** 
'sf’Wro fro *c* *rr *i^ i ®nrtt*?f *R*fa *ifa?rl, *f*5 **ffa* *rfa® fafafa 
c*!** *fad *(1**)^* i *tft* fa* faf* faft**rtt*t* fa* *** fai 

* *tfit®l*! *fa(1 *K®ni Clt*“ fa* ' 8 !t*t* *t** I *? *c** fait* C**l 

*t* C* fa%, ^t^tt** *?* *t* l *l *rtWI 55 it**Ft*^ fa? *C* TO* I fafatfa! TOT 
<ttfa*,’S fa*t?!tfa fafa 5 ® ’ItKl, fa?* *fK I TOtfatfaTtt* **11**1 'fit 
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c*rRc® i ^CTtsgtsr ?fat? <7Ft*rs Jwt *1 fair* 
*rt*ista '•WSWl wi arft i f%ft <3 <Shftj #rt *F%3 sfl, 4 ^ 

sri i smi *wto #rt* fcft nn <ttMj, <as f^itprtwi v*tw* 

ct *itfc ^fwl ut ^ i *rctt ftsiTfffa fasn fcsfa ^ti%> 
3fa ^ ^ti ftfrfc ’jfare *m q ^ i cpttw c^'Nt's ^1 c*W« 

’ll <2f^f% ?«t^J|t^ <7FWt« *1 -tsfirel 5fo* * J9R I *Wft <2fWf* 

^IWil f^WT? 5tfof3 t^<la| I Rtit^ ^HW st*f»i|tl, *PJR 3t*R ^ifi *lil*inl 
W } 3«rfa ^*fstft I RFlt'dfa fcl 4 sf’R 5Tt^ I 

J N% »w ^tqjtfw— ’ RHrcraft-n* *i? i ^tc*ni 

f^tfsfe 5 , ’r*Rt e tt SRijfa&l, %5t?l *Ffh, ®TCM 'Q '&wm qt’ftSR, ^ SR*!^ 
RtJ’ftTt’I I <tWSt Materialist ^ ^tft, 3 RPlt'ITfa <5ldrtC3 

Sentimentalism 5fl 3fo¥3| ^ ^f*nrl ^51^5(1 fWH I 3^ OKI STfa, CTft C3fa 
^c^t% srcimte*— ‘ Protests ?rfara ^rct ^*i3fo ’H #nri i ^fa*i 

3fttt<f!l SRtW, 3JH RfM C^fC’tK ffit^ '2R e t3l C^t I <?WlR fa’lfw '3 

esflfartpra %5, i2Rp5 iritis 5t*tl rfW i fai f^srote w 

srtaiR* <p (.'{?! f«3<i finif^> isrf® sitRitiJc* ^5f^?d epic's 5f»< i fa^nt ^ ^i<t«ii- 
^3 TR 6 ! «W, TO* TOff (TFft ffa “W®*” ^C3ST | 

c»i ffa f3ft, c»rr^rr«fl3n: ,s i^ sit'd W *w ^rttl 3fttrc 3fcft ffa fsifas 
<2113 ^C3?l | *f#Sf 'Tf*i ^%1 f%f3f 1%3 5t^C3^ C\ «R, <^fl, ?Tf^J SR^.-j^^, 
4VV f^WlPW sit^ 4 HTPR ”t*5fC3 ?%tt^ 1 

<7i f*$%?r 4hK f^^ttsni ^Pnrl Wfiri ^ttf, Rt^t^Rtw 
3fti f^#*T3 5^71 I « 3f^!?l *rf^5 

t*t3t? RfCWl *tf»15l ^F%3 ^<R— <4$ <£ft$ ^5RS I ^«T1 ^1§C3 ’ttlR 
CT f^t3tK Rtor 1 *tt»R ^1 ^'IT, ill ^fcrra RtOfl *tt»R SRTl Sf^tl f 3f?t5 
§1C| ^ SRll <R, »(1(<7F '2ft3lf^ sffasra ^ 4 t3 Sf%3 3^171, ^ 

ftt*R ^1 sit’d 3M’tftSR 3^1 ^FfiRl 3^pitRl Tttj ^%3 ^ I 

t*t3i srfaR sind 3 «rr n } ^itt 'trotyl «ajrt 

SF^IOT, *tt*RSF$mt*t 35fTtl?n^ *t?rt ^Tl m I f *|ft^f 3f%t* sift® 

^ ^^^3 ijafl spfttn, ■tfS'iH^l 35Rttsni^ <j3fl ^Tl w 1 3t?I CTlCSR <6 
^Ffrcwr, «rt#Hcara ^*tt*Rti <s i’m J i *##« ^t3 c?«ri srtu i 3f vs- 

fWwl?t #5 srefa, <tt^i «^t^ «sHt^ ^Ffiw '|f*ral%9R m 
^5pf TO §*\m « 3t3R ^’msi %9R fn3tsit3l' I 
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( *ra ) 

+ 

[ Extract from the writings' of a proposed Recognised Reader under the 
Dawn Society’s Rules, Magazine Section. ] 

^rt^t ||— 1 Rfartft >rc«trl cm «rc*W 

*tfort*te: ^ i <2tc^rp c^rtu 

»r*F RC*fFt I ^ TT?«tl[U '5Tpfaft"fe I <$$■ 

ora *rc«ui «,•♦• *Tts ?Wcra <ra^ ^ Rl i fc§*wW%ra fH* 

*rc*ttfsrs jic«(i gw ipfofc 'siRtMi fc*qflfa 4% 

oi < 4 % ^ Rtffai «m f¥pf3 rP53t *n i fate *rte 

»te ^vtora wa orf^te, prater 2R«t sfttesnra *t?rl ^^t* 

fas rfr? etefs faspfa «tetoi <sr»r^tft^ ^ssl ^9, faros* <4% *tf#5T 
fatte & <2f«f* (2f0Jl ^105 ntot ^ I fatet** <t«te®t 3^05 ^TtfWl *fa®, 
<w *tteto s&cs ft* fasrf-stsfasiior c*t****te*t ^w- 

fafcs, fas f^irtfa fa-^vif% frrs b*t*ratfat*afa5 
<st*l ftfos *ttn*^i <4* fa *jat *rw$J *fastlfa* *t*i 

&5*tamt%l, «Wora ort «rtf\=r, *tfa*,% , 5 fara sftfal* orfas *fart^ i 
Rfad cufiRtw* *tof ^1 fflWf, ^os Rfatora; ^ <s^ *or ^ i 
f*rfaratft ^ ’tttefatftrrt ^ofasfa* jfa, f**ft, fafft ^ ; 

fa* <sfa*i * t^rs <tt* 5fl i stslora orot * *ft"5tej *»rst* Rtetetef* 

w 

<8W fstwl *ffaaC5 ; 0& m S5tft*1 OffaOKf I *t*1 Offal 'SftfcpS R^f* 
qlfascsi i ct *rofo* *J< 'sfaora R< i '®W*i wr,— ' «rert* ^ 
«rtW *tic*w # i “ffttaTN: '©‘f^rtf^MT” i ^tcra 
Jftfera ^ ^ ^ ?«ft05, *tfvftCH OFt^ ^ ^ 

^ ^toraj$.fafa**ra^ ^f5c®c5i ct 

»P¥i ^tsr ?tfc?Wpra orfaos i orRn, cn a*rsor di^ 

«rnr ^ ^ ft^r <ft^ra 

ortTtOT tora i^r 'sfa «t^¥, ^ Ttft ^rtc? i 

>«tr®rat att^i OfWRa «W orf^ *iftw i *lt#®T ^ c^ot, fa* 

C-ttf^S. OFt^?p5 *jMPt ^t^ttfsRI, 9Rt»l f^fl 
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•3fwl tariff *toi fltta csh qf toc*, c**nt stffj- 

«ftWtff 5fW'2W? ^Wn <*i«tfta q<A ^ i 
c**n ^ *w ‘2 TC'®i ? f bIScw otw%i wrt? ff«tjt^«rt, a^t, 

'srfa^ an«i ^forta? i <im 'st^tora orrt ffs *ri, c*jri *rt 

^WOT C*t, 3ito »fl, 'St^tOfW® C$C*I> OTJf, lf| dTO <2ftt*l i£|f^ n«f, 

<srtt5 I Jit'S <?&, J$ "ft* ^ SttWtfara I fitfRt%ra $lto 

«tto m «ffn, sfl <tffc® *ntai n$f* *tai*s 1 ?m fa <ntat ®tfad wtcw 

I <Wt 'SfftlW <iflPTj> 'WfatOTlVrl *ffa*Tft tafPt 5t? 
% CTft ffs Jfl I wffw CT 'SfaWfhR atfa«t «<nt *rfawwtRn ^flWH, 
c 5 ^ ^ *tff3 **tfas«n C5ffl* ^rtfartc? 1 ^nffl 

wicr wit 7 ! fftatrti «ttPF 1 fa® ®ntc® csfa’fa 39 , ^trs sfctPni 
C 1 ^ €c»! sfl, <Ttf% ^ ’Tt 7 ! (?T CSfafa ^fall ftcstH i£W 

c^ftapw c*fc tott 1 

’tfafai 7 r®i®t?i %®?ffasTl%! <n tofar , wtfa, sfcl 
7 roff? CWt I 4T ^ ^ TtCH ^ W ^5 *W 'Qf?P5'8 c^t 5 ^ I 

*tttn>j3itPi 4»rcs fafa* *t«Hfa nfa jiwsi 1 fa® *tfat®j «mw* tan 

«ra ist^n «r*n fast *tfaitc? > ^ntc® «t$t ws '®r«t^ ^p® ^t® ^ 

W*Pj ftfafl I tatC?l ^Ttfa vSfcl fafa<^ CB§t ’Pffutff I 


cstn-sTfam ■« ^sj , c^t^5t ’st?! 1 . 

[Extras* from the writings of a Third-year (5. A. class) student in 
the Moral and ReVgioxis Training Class.'] 


wft ^ ^rWcff? ^{f5 ct, ct «rt*rat 

sw c 7 ! >ofta «ffc® m ^i ? ^ sit— ^ntw?! an ^«ri i 

C^ t?T«eRn Tt^H ; «W* TtC? ^t^t^ W’lW? ’t?! ^Ftto, S^t® fl^Tl 
^itto ff?t sfl— c 7 ! ^if^ 5 *rfsift tan t^pptsi »nl ^ w , »ran fws* 

b 

i fta ^ntn qff ’ifiw'prn ^c«n ^«tt #i, ®ni c»r . 
spnttfton ?f{ta i 
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<irefet nm ntc* nw wnssn n*R cnrcn^ nfinntn *m nrtsn— fct nntfo 

fNmfln WI1 1 9M «f^5 nfan ^ **1 ^fat* m Jfffc <2W3— 

c^sri cn n«rtf%n ntntn nfam, *tftm nfnc®c* i ntn ntnm ninfc nfncsc*, 

<®tnfc®^ wmn nf^m ntfros, nfc ntn mfnc®cf m i cn 'fcnn ntnm *tnn 

4tnlrf% Stent'S OT-ttfoW 

«iww n*n nitfon ^k crftre nt^-vmntfw ^nn cmn-ntnm i nwtt 

ntnnt-nfj?C5 n$$m ntncstje, ntn fnnn-wfen nf®ntn ntfn ^Ri*® f^lnl < tl'4Hl 

ntn* nttw* i Vtnm ffnm nfc wen nnn*; enwn ntem ntn m, nm 

ntn } — wnm ntn n’R ntnni ^Ri'r ntnni R?t% n^cn i <$k 5tn nts?*ii 

nt?m ntnnt^f&n ww nrnn n^m ensfc— nen ^n nfc ntt% n&, ewi fwt 

& ntnntn ^ *kn, <*k ntnntn nfp n^m cn?t^ i fn« nnn <?& nfan^t ns 

nfo <®nn ^n ntnni n?n nwttn ntfnm ntntmn cnni ot ; ntnntn a& 

nfo® Rtn n^s n^s ci^ win t e r nts? ntfnm nt®, 'ntnni *nwfn jrntfn" nt^nt 

nfn,— ssntf*! ntntt'rn RW *nm i nenntfn few n#gl ^ ^fen, few ntnntn— 

<nn| *pf«fa ^ns ntnntn y— fnn ntnfn ntnni n?n nwttn ntfnm fcnfiw n^n i 

ntn ntfnntn ft nfen ^ #i, ft nttnfn -nstmc®® ^tn^ntn m, ntntn a^sn 

ntnni ntfnm fcnfr® #ti ntn ntnntn n? nfon ^tm® ntnntn— ntntn 

nj®n ntnni j *w n® ntnntn 'st^tn ntnni nt^n n^nt cn?t^ i ntnni 

nt 3 ^ntf%n nn ’tt^s fni fiN( nn nfmss ntfnm i ntnni-'$ffctn^ 

ntn ntn, ntnni m®«t«t ntf^m ntn i *k ntnntn nw n^s ^ nfen^ 

ntnm ntfn nt^ -, f%n 'ntnnl-^ mnnl-fnifn nn, ntnnl-'®Tt’^ ntnnt-fn^fnn 

fentni ntnntn n® ^fnt nfen, ^ ntsim ^entnn^fni nfeni 
%* 

ntnnten rnni «f&®' — nt^nttnn nnc® ntntenn ^nntni nnnnn nfe® n^cn i 

ii l 

<*&' bmWi nen cn^cnn^entn art cn, ntntfnncn n^ntn ®rtn nfnc® ^enn 
cwffin ntnm nnt«ii nnn nfnm ^tenn mtn nfnc^ n^cn i hntm nsenn RffH 
mfenn nn nen i < 11 ft^ ntfnen ^ c^%t ntnen^ ^nntnj nn nt, n^n fnntn 
nint^i® n^s ntfncn^ nnt< hntm n^n i mntm n^nten ntnf^s 5 ntfmro 
cnt^tnntft nmt^t nn 'feKtlnnen ^Wn nnntn "InnTtmfr nfnnt^n i ntnWnWn 
nenn nmt^l ^ nn^n* i ^Stnim f^nn Wefen, nten ntntn*ft OTn> ntn nen n^rft 
nnntwn ntn nenn, fnn 'ttmenn nn 1%n ntntn ntntcn ntfmnt« nnrt^l 
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1 ft 

*sHTOi «r*, TOii cst%*niTtft ftcroi «ITO1 TOtera 

w TO tor, fti <ro fifths i sitoi " 9 Wf?ftipRi, to* ftr«- 

*3*” ftpR I <l$TO tfcffl f*T^t sfl I C*JRl TORlt TORE* 
" vTOcr fas to— TOR fa, «ft cTOt-TORt ^ TOrofc 'St^rfwcTOi fas ri i 
%TO <&% *B 0 l 4 fc& «TtRl < 3 % I «i&TO ftfa TOtR fafaS «tfftc® TOR, 

ftfat TOttf ntf%^ ; TOR! TftRl «HfTO VftftW’ ^1 TOtTO TOR, 

$tTO TOR I [ 

* t 

III. 

*RTO fafaS ^C*l RtTOHl fast* 'TOR *fTO I TO 
'TOfe/tTOfc $&’, TOfatTO"fc ^R”l ^?t T$ <?R C 5 ^ CT W ^<$1 

tsfro® ^ 5TI, 3TO<J TOR ^Ffe$ sfl, 3 R faiRtft TO ^ 5(1, 

"Hot faw Rtftr® 5(1 ;— -rTO <*pf TOR TOWstft J ^c® sfo i 4^5*1 

^tTOit *(t*i *ft?R, «itoi ftjrs 35i^ i sfa i ^t?*i 

ft^RTOR TO < 4 «fa* faH < 2 fC 3 Tt^R I ««sfa ft TOW ^faTO fafa* ? ^ 
?&C5 TOl 5(1 I TOTO “RfaTO” TOC'S CTOfflft $F5 TOR 5(ft I 

fafstfaraftro TO irfm ntfwtos*, ftfa* “RRITO” i *iRfoft5TO 

*fcltC?, fafa$ R**rt< TOtR fafaS *^R <*ft*tft faft Rfro^ RtfaTO 
^fttTO I 


wpw «rf^s ^ wi ^wi L 

[ Extract from*the writings of a First-year ( F. A. class ) student 
in tie Moral and Religious Training Class, ] 

i 

' WRl^ §lTO* TOR, StfaR TO TOTt^ TORR *tCR fatTO I 
^l SjRRi ^faiil dt*( w=vs is^ froTO OTfaTO ^'®^»l ^pit«CJ "ifailt 
TO TO I <TO«t Cffac® RRfcTO qx ft TOR TO 5 I Cffa TO* 
to|^ TO 3 R 5 *.<t ««t *m < 2 ttft ^t #nri ^ i 

CTftP® CT RWWt W.Wil C^ CT *ITO *WlTOl TO TORI 

TOltfts, ^ITOI \®l ft I TOCTO «1CTOF Rft TOlft TOR l*tlTO TO I 
TO TOW** Irofe ^ RtTOJ, To TOtTO. TO TOTOM ^ftn <?f<fl TO 
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C5, »it>rtg ♦urtf $vtf%i *fl, 3<*t, flw «r?f% & 

*Wf ^fral ^ 5f%5i to ^f?, 'stete *rfatw ’Urte&i Ki’trtni 

S|t5 I 4 *9 Swfojfa *ttfa5 Wtsfo *TW® 45? 'Fifafcwi TO ^Rl, 

*rf*n»ri *tfasjft tor i 

CT *f5ft<5 , «lf%R ^tC’F W, 45? 5tSt5 '®ff5i < 3 ^tl’F *F5 TO? I 
<5R<rfai to* c% <jf«rft3 tfi-fto *t<rK^ <w } 45*t5*t jpr 5®^ q rfqwftfH i 
, ®rM RRlm vffic? *f<ffc<5 'srfr? cwfac® *tt&5fs 5tfr, <®t?>t5l 

<2Tfa ^ RafK *tf55f§® ^T5Cf I ’’5$ 5i5« 'STM cn *tf55^J 

*WT *ttf?Rl, ^5«ttf*f TO TO «)S('»<1 4>faw>f^ I rmpr 

W<} ’TfsiFffTO TO, W <5535ffa #Tl ’Ft5 f t ? I R5^R 
’TORI, 4^5fcTO5 5t<V®1 'TOSl *r#r& CT^T® 4*R 

»ttt5« «rt% ^7$ ^®5T 5^51 sPHSfS 4 ! 5>fC®C^ I 11159 tf’fTO '5lt5t5 C^t5‘t1 

toI to« w 'alfalfa i 

^nrrt CT«fl 5t^c$tf , *ra?s *t*rtc«6r tosI ^ ^ TOM -s TOfr ■, ^‘i »rc, 

45? w, i ^fl ^c® ^ ^r, ^ ®tr ^51 *l?nifo ^Ft? ’ifal'® 

#5 i 45^15*1 ^5*1 *T5, 45? 5^ W I ^5t5 ifewH 5^55 'SRPlTO *fTO 
C551 5t&5 C5 ^fwl W 45? ^f5 ^fo 4 ! 5<? ; 4^TO <2JC5I^ ’HTtOfa ^T TOll 
5"? 4^ f*l5i1CS 5'35l 5t9 I ' 5 T'$45 ^R?55 ^f TO5*tt 45«rt3! Jf5 ’’fThf I 

‘'"UTS TO, «F*T5 R5i fal Rfo ifc ; f%ft 5^*1 *5 | f%fa[ 5<? '5T<t'?. 

b^3ff5f^, f®<? ' 5 r<t < ?. CFS^l^ 45? 'TOW I <2tE'5T5* TO5 
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mythological subjects; there is perhaps no end. Only one mythological 
figure the Moorshedabad Bhaskar will not carve or sell, and that is that 
of Sree-Krishna, as they belong to the Vaishnava sect and are His 
followers and they cannot fashion or sell the form of the Deity they 
worship. Again, although the Moorshedabad carvers can carve any 
practicable model of almost every useful and ornamental object, it must 
not be supposed that there is a regular suppfly of all these things in the 
market nor should one expect to find nfony such objects in ^" ; lv use 
anywhere, except, perhaps, the bangles andkombs wjiich arc rn by 
up-country and Deccan women generally. The supply of article ' 
a most limited and fitful nature, and so we find no regular shops in 
Moorshedabad where the ivory-articles are exhibited and sold ; but the 
workshops are located in a part of the carvers’ dwelling-houses, and the 
articles that are at any time ready for sale are kept there. These ivory- 
carvers, though not indigent and needy, are not prosperous enough to 
employ agents, or to keep any large stock in hand, especially when the 
custom, even in the metropolis, is not so plentiful or steady. 

The ivory articles usually made in Moorshedabad are the follow- 
ing 

(i) Alphabet ; (2) Durga as She is worshipped on the occasion of 
the Durga Puja Festival ; (3) Kali standing on the body of Siva with 
two attendant Goddesses; (4; Jagaddhatrec standing on the lion and 
elephant with two attendant Goddesses ; (5) Jagannath' s Car proces- 
sion ; (6) Palanquin, single or with bearers and attendants ; (7) Chess- 
man ; (8) Work-box ; (9) Elephant , single or caparisoned, or fighting 
with tiger ; (10) Horse, plain or with rider ; (11). Bullock-carts ; (12) 
Maur-pankhi i. e. peacock State-barge ; (13) Camel , single or with 
driver; (14) Cow , single or with calf; (15) Dog; (16) Pig; (17) 
Buffalo; (18) Crocodile; (19) Deer; (20) Plough with Ploughman; 
(21) Locket ami Chain (with or without gold or silver mounting); (22) 
Earrings; (23) Figures of Zenana ladies, Priests , Washermen, water- 
carriersy Peons , Porters , Tailors, Sepoys , Fakirs, Policemen ; (24) 
Paper-cutter ; (25) Bangles , bracelets , with or without gold and silver 
mountings ; (26) Card-case, knitting needles, crochet- needles ; napkins, 
photo-frames ; caskets, walking-sticks; &c., Chamar or fly-flap; comb. 

The ivory articles of Moorshedabad are more finished-looking and 
more appreciated by the public than similar articles produced elsewhere 
in India except perhaps in Delhi, and are consequently more costly. 

- The following appreciation of the work of our Indian Bhaskars is 
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taken from page 511 of Prof. J. F. Royle’s " Lecture on the Arts and 
Manufactures of India, 1852.” 

“ A variety of specimens of carving in ivory have been sent* from 
different parts of India and are much to be admired, whether for the 
size or the minuteness, for the elaborateness of details, or for the truth 
of representation. j\ mon g these the ivory-carvers of Berhampore 
(in Bengal) are conspicuous. They have sent a little model of them- 
selves at work, and using, as is the custom of India, only a few tools. 
The chessmen carved from the drawings in Layard's “Nineveh" 

w^ r# * excellent representations of what they could only have seen in 
the ^uove work, showing that they are capable of doing new things 
when required, while their representations of the elephant and other 
animals are so true to nature , that they may be considered the works 
of real artists and should be mentioned rather under the head of fine 
arts than of mere manual dexterity 

11. 


At present there are not more than 25 Bhaskars , principals and 
apprentices all told, living in the district of Moorshedabad ; and Grish 
Chandra Bhaskar is at the head of them all. Khagra (Berhampore P. O. 
Bengal) and Enaitulla Bag (via Jiagunge P. O., District Moorshedabad) 
are the principal seats of these Bhaskars, some seven principal Bhas- 
kars, living in each of the above places. Grish Chandra Bhaskar and 
Nemai Chunder Bhaskar arc perhaps the best artiste in Berhampore 
(Bengal) and all orders for big things are gene r ally given to them for 
execution. Both of them have won medals in exhibitions, and have 
supplied ivory articles to such Calcutta firms as Messrs. S. J. Tellery 
& Co., .and H. C. Ganguly & Co. Formerly, tlie Bengal Bhaskar used 
sometimes to get large orders from Government for supplying specimens 
of their work for the various Exhibitions in England, and other Euro- 
pean countries, as also in India, hut this has been discontinued in recent 
years, as collections for exhibitions are now generally made on loan 
from noblemen and Zemindars, like the Nawab of Moorshedabad and 
the Maharaja of Kassimbazar, who, of course, have the very best speci- 
mens in their possession. During the palmy days of Kassimba^ar, 
*when many Europeans belonging to the cotton and silk factories of the 
old East India Company lived there, the ivory-carvers carried on a brisk 


* To the International Colonial Exhibition held in London in 1851. 
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business both in the district and out of it. Similarly when Berhampore 
rose into importance as the chief military station in this Province, the 
art flourished there for a time, but with the decline of the military im- 
portance of the town, it began to wane ; and had it not been for the 
railway communication which has made, a trade with Calcutta and 
Bombay possible, the art would have died out long ago. Yet we must 

remember that Moorshedabad is at a distance from Calcutta and from 

« 

the main line of railway, arid that it no ( longer occupies, as we have 
said, the important position it once occupied as the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the Province and as a great commercial centre as well as a 
military station. Formerly, many of the chiefs of Orissa and the wealthy 
landlords of Behar and Bengal used to keep these Bhaskars in their 
pay and not unoften would grant them Jaigirs for the support of their 
family. But that is now a thing of the past. The Bhaskar counts no 
such patrons now, and looks to European tourists or European residents 
for encouragement, and for endeavours to make his art-wares better 
known in England and other western countries. 

hi. 

(A) 

Although like every other Indian artist, the ivory-carver at present 
has certain stock-models which ‘are reproduced time after time with dull 
monotony and, rarely, with slight variations in ornamentation, still we 
must remember that the Moorshedabad Bhaskar is an adept in the art 
of carving any figure or design, even from so unsatisfactory a model as 
a photograph. The best ivory-carvers of Berhampore can turn out 
any practicable model of almost every useful and ornamental object, 
from a pattern ; and they are frequently employed by the European 
residents of the station to make crucifixes or other imitations of west- 
ern things, but the future of our Bhaskars lies in the direction of 
teaching them to carve from life, and ngt, as at present, from a dead 
model. 

The instruments which the Moorshedabad Bhaskars generally use 
are mostly those used by the ordinary carpenters and wood-carvers, 
only some are smaller and finer than others. They are: — (i) Files of 
various sizes ; (2) Saws ; (3) Small chisels; (4) Screw-drivers $ (5) Awds 
of various sizes; (6) Pliers; (7) Compasses ; (8) a Vice; (9) Mallets 
(wooden); (10) a T. square; and (11) a Lathe. The instruments used 
are of a very rude description, and although 70 or 80 different things 
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are employed, they answer to one or other of the classes mentioned 
above, the main difference being in size and fineness. When the 
Bhaskars have to carve from a new pattern, and they find that none of 
their existing tools are suitable or fine enough for the work, they will 
at once improvise a suitable new tool in the middle of their work. One 
merit of their work a is in the absence of joinings generally. The 
Moorshedabad workman hates joinings, he would rather make a Durga 
of half a particular size, for say Ks. 1*00, than one of the full size for 
double or treble that price, as this would require him to join his pieces 
together. * > 

(B) 

The Moorshedabad Bhaskar manages to live in a decent style, but 
in a hand-to-mouth fashion, and although he may earn between Rs. 600 
and Rs. 800 a year, he has very little saved, if anything, at the end of 
it ; for he spends much on social and on festive occasions. The workmen^ 
too. are in the habit of spending money for social and festive purposes ; 
these earn from Rs. 12 to Rs. 2 5 a month, according to their proficiency 
and skill in the art. The apprentice boys sometimes get only food 
and raiment and sometimes a small daily allowance of annas two to 
four. The permanent workmen generally work about eight hours a day, 
though they do not trouble themselves about keeping regular hours in 
the shops. 1 , 

Iv. 

Frpm the Official Report of the Calcutta International Exhibition 
it appears that even so recently as 1883, the art of ivory-carving used 
to be practised in other Districts of Bengal, such as Hill Tippera, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Patna ; an<J in various parts of the district of Cuttack, 
but it has since died out in these several parts di the country. In 
Balasore there is yet one man living who does some carving work, he 
makes ivory sticks, ivory chains, and the like when ivory is supplied to 
him, and as orders for ivory articles are few and far between, he has, 
in order to earn a living, to manufacture cheap articles from horns and 
bones. 

There are thrft? shops in Calcutta where some little work in ivory 
is done, they are all located in Harkatta Lane in Bowbazar. The three 
carvers who own these shops are carpenters by caste and carve such 
plain things as buttons, chains, combs, mouth-pieces of huhkas and 
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walking sticks, from ivory, horns, and elephant bones. They have 
no pretensions to perforation or ornamental work, nor in the making 
of statues and images. They only work to order as a rule, and have 
no assistants in their shops. 

The only other place where ivory-work is now done is the village 
of Panga in the Kurigram sub-division of the District of Rangpur 
in Bengal. These ivory carvers arc called by the name Khondikars 
and are Mussulmans by religion*: They are of the same rank as the 
ordinary cultivators of the district and intermarry with them. Formerly 
their families enjoyed Jaigixs or rent-free lands granted by the Raja 
of Panga, but these have since been assessed. The industry on which 
they formerly lived in affluence has suffered much for want of encourage- 
ment j and at present there are only four workmen who possess the 
requisite skill to make such homely articles as combs, ear-scratchers, 
churis or bangles, dice chessmen, &c. These Khondikars have all 
betaken themselves to agriculture, which is now their chief occupation ; 
work on ivory being undertaken only in leisure moments when they 
get orders from zemindars or officials, or when the local fairs (at Sindu- 
ramati and Masankura) take place. From page 5, Vol. II. of the 
Official Report of the Calcutta International Exhibition, 1883, it appears 
that there were ivory-carvers at that Cmc in other parts of the district 
of Rungpur, but they have disappeared since. 


CIk Daksbim Rill forts : Tit memory of Siwiji. 

r 

The Bakshin — the hovne of the Marathas— bristles with hundreds of 
mountains from 25.00 to 5000 feet in height with steep carps crowned 
with forts and bastions, with almoit every one of which is indelibly asso- 
ciated the name of Sivaji. This mountainous region seems to bid defiance 
to the foot of man and horse. Let the strongest European pedestrian 
in this year, 1905, as a piece of holiday exercise, travel to and ascend, 
say, twelve out of the five and forty hill forts captured by Sivaji, and 
let him furnish himself with the best Dekhini taitu he can lay hands 
on, and, every appliance and comfort of modern tiuies, and it is certain 
that his thews and sinews and “ poor feet” will come out of the expedi- 
tion much the worse for wear. As for bis boots and shoes, he may 
throw them to the dogs and he will be glad to cast himself on the 
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first charpoy he can get, hum himself to a long season of repose with 
the tune of— ‘ I will never more go again to those places.”* He will, 
however, have learned a lesson of the marvellous toughness and endur- 
ance of the Maratha, and more than this, be filled with admiraton at 
what were once heroic virtues -walking, running and climbing. “ The 
best runner,” said Sivaji, ‘ makes the best soldier.” 

The hills and mountains were the home of Sivaji. From these 
retreats Sivaji defied the power of the great Moghul. The hill-tops 
were, with a little cunning, natural castles, and thither Sivaji would re- 
treat in safety if hard pressed. At other times, his Maratha troops 
on hardy Deccani ponies cantered quickly from place to place, attacking 
and disappearing with their spoils before they could be caught. 

India in those times and in all previous times could not exist with- 
out liill-forts. Every image of solidity and endurance was borrowed 
from the strength of hills and the rock of ages. Some of these forts 
had held in awe the surrounding country for centuries. The Deccan and 
the Karnatic were thickly clothed with them, and on a clear day from a 
high hill, you could see with the naked eye a hundred fortified places. 
The simplest form of an Indian hill-fort was a rock enclosed by a square 
stout wall and a parapet with loop-holes to fire through. 

II 

The Deccan is one of the four administrative Divisions of the 
Bombay Presidency ; and each Division has its special natural features : 
Sind, its deserts, which can be turned into luxuriant farms by the 
wealth'bearing waters of the Indus ; Canara, its forests ; Gujarat, its 
English park-like scenery; and tlie Deccan, its rocks and the castella- 
ted hills. Climbing the passess out of steamy Gujarat, we reach the 
arid rocky tableland *of the Deccan, the home of a sturdy race, the Mara- 
thas; and the mother also of great rivers like the Krishna and the Goda* 
very, venerated by all India, which rise in the Western Ghats and flow 
through many a mile right across the Peninsula to the Bay of Bengal. 
These Ghats run parallel with the sea and are some 12 miles from west 
to east, the Deccan sloping away from the western to the eastern 
coast. 

The Dakhini hitl forts were part of these Ghats. One of these hill- 
forts is Toma, 37 miles from Poona, the capital of the Deccan. 
You can ride and walk to the village at the foot of the hill, in a day 


* “ I’ll gang nae mair to yon toun«” 
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and ascend it next morning; and to Rajgurh, another hill-fort of 
Sivaji’s, which is three miles from Toma, on the same day. The 
way through these regions is exceedingly rough ; and a European, visit- 
ing Toma, has had to declare : “ The natives of this country are our 
masters in the art of climbing. We envy them their endurance, but 
still more their machinery of heart and lungs' They do not know 
what it is ‘ to be out of breath,’ or * pumped up.’" 

The Marathas are a race of hunters and athletes and of moun- 
tain-climbers. When Sivaji ^ad finished the fortifications of Raygurh, 
the most important of his hill-forts, he one day called an assembly of 
the people and held out a hag of gold and a bracelet worth Rs. 500 as 
a reward to any man who could accomplish the ascent in any way except 
through the gate he had constructed, and without rope or ladder. A 
low-caste man, a mahar, ascended, planted the flag, then quickly des- 
cended and made his obeisance to Sivaji. The man received the re- 
wards in the presence of the assembly and was set at liberty. 

The founder of Maratha Power was himself a great mountain-climber 
and a great athlete, his training from boyhood having put him on a 
par with the best climbers of the Dekhan. His feat in 1663 when he 
made that great night-raid into Poona from the hill-fort of Singarh or 
the Lion’s Den is well-known. He left the fort after dark, entered the 
gate of Poona as part of a marriage procession, attacked the Mahomedan 
Viceroy’s palace, slashed off two of h ; s fingers, as the Viceroy descend- 
ed from a window, killed his son and most of the attendants. It seem- 
ed the work of a moment ; and that same night he ascended Singarh 
amid a blaze of torches visible from every part of the Moghul camp. 

III. 

Thus did Sivaji dwell in a land bristling with mountains, forts and 
castles and he created out of chaos, the seeds of a nation’s life and 
character by dealing heavy blows on the invader of the country. 
These forts and castles still exist, but mostly in a sadly-neglected condi- 
tion; and yet their memories are some of our sacredest possessions. 
Sivaji’s dwelling was among the rocks, and his strength, the everlasting 
hills. It was at the hands of Sivaji that the Dakshani forts made 
their great name in history. Called into existence in an age when 
men felt secure only on the tops of the highest mountains, in the 
hands of the hardy Mawalis — Sivaji’s troops, these forts probed 
Bijapur on the one hand, and Delhi on the other. Every wild foray 
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seemed to add to their prestige, and when brought to bay, as they 
occasionally were,— the cry was — 

“ Come one, come all ! This rock shall fly 
From its fjrm base as soon as I." 

At length in the coufse of time they found themselves masters, 
and Maratha dominion added a new chapter to history. 

But these forts from which Indian Iris {pry derives so much lustre 
are in a sadly-neglected condition. The decay of the IMaratha-power 
is written on these fort-gates. Raygarh stands wide opep day and 
night ; you can pick the lock of Toma with a pen-knife ; and a 
Birmingham padlock, marked patent, dangles idly in the wind on the 
door post of Pratapgarh. Everything is going to ruin : piles of teak 
heaped together, masses of stone confusedly lying about, half-filled 
tanks, moss-grown barracks, make up a picture of desolation. In the hill- 
fort of Rajmachi (Royal Terrace), you see the stone-stairs kicked up about 
in the wildest confusion, loose and movable, their interstices, a mass of 
yielding grit ; while in the fort of Torna and Raygarh, the scene of 
Sivaji’s coronation an 1 death, the staircases are in parts completely 
broken up, and converted into avalanches of rubbish and loose stones, 
shot down a hill-face at an angle of 3 ^° ; Near the summit of the 
Raygarh fort, the staircase is nearly perfect, and the topmost tiers as 
entire as the day they were cut. But on account of* the violence of 
the monsoon as it strikes against the mason-craft on the hill-side, 
avalanches of debris and loose stdhes are spread oat like a fan on the 
plain below where all trace of the staircase is lost. The hoyse, the 
camel, nay even the elephant were no strangers to the stairs of Raygarh. 
There are two staircases— an outside and an inside staircase. We have 
been speaking of the outside staircase. This stair was run up the side 
of Raygarh ; in the level places* it was not wanted ; but deflections 
up and down were covered by it as it sidled or zig-zagged up the hill. 
The transverse blocks were laid down, or cut out of the living rock, a 
throngh-gate cleared away in the rock, where needed, by gunpowder. 
..Raygarh has also an^nside staircase, a most workmanlike structure, 
almost as perfect as the day it was constructed, save that stalactites, 
finger-length, hang from the roof, showing that 200 monsoons have 
forced some moisture into hidden crannies. 
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IV. 

(A) 

The Empire of India was then ruled from Delhi, and Aurangzeb 
in person was hurling masses of men into the Dekhan to crush the nas- 
cent energies of the Marathas of whom Sivaji was the representative. 
The first great wave - had a’ready broken, and. the forts of Daulatabad, 
Junnar, Chakan, Poona, and Supa had already fallen a prey to the power 
of the Mogul. Sivaji was then (1662-64) occupying Kajgarh a strong hill- 
fort 4000 feet above the sen-level, four miles front Toma and about 
35 miles from Poona. Kajgarh and Torna are both hills of a 
break-neck character and well-suited for the abode of the youthful 
chief of a turbulent and unsettled country. But circumstances were 
driving him, or he was driving circumstances, to a position where a 
broader platform would be necessary to exploit. He was taking the 
measure of events and hi9 own position among them, and his eye was 
arrested by the advantages which the rock of Raygarh (then called 
Rairi) afforded. It is nearly equidistant from Bombay, Poona and 
Satara and is only twenty miles from the coast. Sivaji had already 
established a chain of sea-forts along the coast which were very close 
to Mahad, a shallow sea-fort used as a base of operations whence 
supplies were easily available, and Raygarh was only a few miles 
from Mahad. So Sivaji resolved to fortify it and construct upon it 
a palace and buildings suitable foi his Government. Il was a lonely 
rock, a great wedge-shaped block split off from the Western Ghats, 
inaccesible on three sides and wanting only fortifications on the fourth. 
The avenues leading to it were most difficult of access, and the counlr}' 
round is a theatre of mountains. Its area is about a mile and a half long 
by one mile broad, tapering away, and it has also wood on it, 
though it is not dense. 

* (B). 

Sivaji fortified this out-of-the-way, lonely hill and it became, as has 
been well said, the Gibraltar of the East. When Sivaji built Raygarh, 
he counted the cost, and it took him years to accomplish. Of all the 
.hill-forts in Western India, it is the most interesting. It was built 
and fortified by Sivaji and it became his abode! In other parts, he was 
merely a way faring man for the night ; but here for sixteen years he 
gathered around him wives and children, Brahman statesmen, gods 
and priests, goods and chattels and the spoils of cities. If ever he 
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slept soundly it was in Raygarh. It may assist us in filling in the 
picture to remember that in Raygarh of the 17 th. century, there were 
300 stone-houses ; accommodation for a garrison of 20,000 men ; offices 
for the administration and disbursement of his revenues, and for 
the custody of the archives of the kingdom, a mint which not only 
coined copper coins but also golden pagodas (10 pagodas «= 45 Rs) ; 
a bazaar also consisting bf a street a mile long, the sides of which we 
can still see plinth high, and sign-boards to describe each quarter, 
standing at corners like a huge inverted slate. Raygarh contains one 
building which may be taken to be Sivaji*s building, and which out- 
distances in architectural beauty and workmanship anything to be 
seen in the fort of the Dekhan. It is a stone-arch which, *no doubt 
constituted the great gateway or entrance to his palace, court or 
Durbar ; — apparently a copy of the Moslem palace at Bijapur. The 
best view of Raygarh is from a place that not many will ever go to 
see, the summit of Toma, the hill-fort which we[ have already men- 
tioned. It is there that the massive bulk of Raygarh and the steep- 
walls have their everlasting proportions to the eye. 

“ Black it stands as Night 
Fierce as ten furies— terrible as Hell.” 

(C) : 

There are three gates to Raygarh. As we have seen, Sivaji ran a 
a stair up the hill-side, and the first or lowermost gate reached is 
300 or 40<f feet from the summit, from which, the ramparts diverge 
on eithe* side. The second or middle is next passed and we stumble 
on the brow of Raygarh. Two polygonal towers stand here, vaulted, 
bomb proof, and with’ pointed* windows — they are tw®-storied, thirty 
feet high and externally much ornamented. On this* limited space 
is the largest tank on the hill, and a goodly number of trees. T 1 e 
third or the topmost gate is that which encloses the Bala-Killa or 
the upper fort where the beleaguered could retire in case of need. 
The entrance is by the gateway and a staircase, on either side of 
which rise high walls, well-built and in perfect condition. Here 
everything was kept 'Shat was worth keeping : kingly crown, holy 
books, gold, and the ladies of the king’s household, each wife having 
her own quarter. Then came a congeries of buildings, the walls of 
which only are standing, residences of chiefs and gentry of all sorts. 
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Y. 

Sivaji captured forty-five Dakhin forts and when he died, he 
left 150 fortified places, and among them were some built before his 
day and in splendid condition. But Baygarh is the chiefest of all ; for it 
occupies a very large space in the history of Sivaji. The wealth of 
Golkanda flowed into it, the spoils of Surat and twenty other cities 
besides. And when by the treaty of Purandhar, Sivaji at the, 
age of 39 had bound himself in person to go to Delhi to make obeisance 
to Aurangzeb, it was from Raygarh that he started riding on an 
elephant, occupying the ‘-same howdah as Jaysing, his chain armour 
glittering in the sun and 2000 foot and 5000 Maratha horse cara- 
coling on the plain of Pachad below. When again he fled from 
Delhi it was towards Kay garb that be turned his steps and arrived 
after a nine months’ absence, a half naked ascetic, his beard shaved, 
and only a Dhoti round his loins and sat like an eagle perched on 
that lowly eminence. On his way to Lei hi, Sivaji bad seen, the 
great forts of Eaulatabad, “the key oi the Dekban,” Gwalior, 
Asirgarb, and Fatehpur Sikri. He soon saw Delhi crowded with monu- 
ments of architectural beauty and even Bijapur with her sculptured 
glories paled before Delhi ; but Raygarh was Baygarh to him, 
surrounded although it was by impervious jungle and without a drop 
of water, as the moslem biographer declares ; And it was from that 
place that he was destined one day to rbe again, increase his 
strength and come upon his enemies like ti e locust of the desert. 
Here Sivaji’s mother died. Here he was crowned ar.d married. 
Here he died and w T as burned to ashes with his wives. His fhausoleum 
is on yonder knoll, its exterior a mass of weeds, trees growing up 
through the Dharmattala which he had built at Baygarh ; its temple 
fouled and disS onoured and the sacred' bul!' (Nandi) cast down to the 
ground, lying'on its back. 

It was at Baygarh that his heart for once failed him, for his 
wives and children were then locked up in the fort of Singarh (Lion’s 
Den) but at the disposal of the enemy and he reluctantly resolved to 
sign the Treaty of Purandhar by which he gave twenty of his 
strongest forts to the great Mogul. 

• Over all those wide domains which once owned Sivaji lord and 
master, acquired by so much blood and treasure and which he handed 
down with care to the Rajas of Kolhapur, the Bhonslas of Satara and 
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their Peshwas in Poona, not one man now contributes one rupee 
to keep or repair the tomb of the founder of the Maratha Empire. 
It was reserved for a sympathetic British Governor in the person of 
Lord Reay to give instructions to have Sivaji’s tomb on Ltaygarh 
repaired which was done. But there are still Sivaji's arch and 
the temple on ltaygarh which have to be preserved in memory of 
Sivaji and also as a memorial of a stirring periocf of Indian history. 

VI. * 

The more important of Sivajj’s hill-forts, Raygarh, Singarh, 
Protapgarh, Toma, Rajmacbi, should be regarded as sacred places 
redolent with the memory of a great Indian hero. .Those places 
ought to be places of pilgrimage. It was at Kajmachi (1648) 
that the first blow was struck by Sivaji at the majesty of Empire ; 
and when one wanders for days among the ruins, still enormous in 
magnitude and extent, of the Moslem kingdom of Bijapur, one is 
confounded with the audacity which prompted a single inlividual 
to measure his strength with the resources of that mighty kingdom. 
The traveller who proceeds to Poona by rail, as he nears Karjat, 
must have observed a high hill on his left covered with bastions and 
encircled with lines of circumvallation. This is the fort of Rajmachi 
which is more familier to the eye of dwellers in those parts than 
any other fort of the Bombay Presidency. The * traveller by rail 
will see more of it as he emerges from the tunnel where the great 
Khandala gorge bursts conspicuously on his view, and where the 
carriages seem to creep along the edge of dizzy precipices, the giant 
again meets the eye of the spectator. The best place from which 
our would-be pilgrim can attack this fort is Khandala. tip can “ do’’ 
it ill one day, bub it will be a long day from iqprn to dewy eve. 
The place is well worth seeing ; besides the healthful exercise the 
trip affords, the path to it is simply charming. There is a considerable 
amount of cultivated ground at the -foot of the hill, which is 
walled round, the enclosure constituting the Pelah i. e. the land 
whence the inmates living in the fort-castle derived their supplies, 
t. e forage for horses and cattle, and food for man, and fuel. The 
walls are very extensive, being about three miles in length. Then 
passing through the walls we reach the base on which the’ first or 
the lower fort called Manarajan stands. Up higher on the same hill 
which used to be ascended by a stone staircase (which is now in 
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ruins, the stairs being kicked about in the wildest confusion) is the 
upper fort (Balakiila) called SrivardJian, the upper commanding a view 
of the lower. We have now reached a summit of 2730 ft . ; the lower 
fort being only 200 ft. lower. On the summit are rock-cut cisterns 
••and plenty of the purest water. Kajarqachi looks down upon 
the Konkan plains below and Sivaji’s troopers ip their coats of mail 
could look down and see all that was going on dn the plains below. 
The pass of Bor-Ghat was then as now absolutely the only pass 
through which commerce of the Bombay Harbour passed to the 
Deccan, and the fort of I'ajsrmachi commanding a view of a great 
extent of the surrounding western country of the Konkan reaching 
up to the island and city of Bombay, kept an outlook on friend or 
foe alike. It was the great bull’s-eye lantern held in his face that 
flashed upon every man who came from these lower Konkan regions. 
Rajamachi, the "Royal terrace” then is alike by reason of its histori- 
cal associations with the honoured name of a great national Indian 
hero, and by reason of its scenery which is sometimes one of marvell- 
oils beauty, is a most worthy object of visit by people who would 
not willingly let die the name of Sivaji. It may well be converted 
into a place of pilgrimage for the rising generation of English-educated 
Indians holding Sivaji-celebrations from year to year in different 
parts of the Peninsula. , • 

.VII. 

(A) * 

We come now to another place of pilgrimage for our would-be 
devotee. But Toma is not. for all and Sivaji took this place wluJti he 
was a lad of 19, when his bones were supple and his climbing 
powers were at the best. Some one has written that “ Torna is per- 
fectly safe to those whose nerves are not affected by a precipice above 
and a gorge below J’ His Highness, the Panth of Bor, in whose terri- 
tory Toma is, came to the foot of the hill, looked up, shook his head 
and departed. The risks are stumbles, false footing, slips : stepping 
on loose stones or grass waving above non entity, lurches outwards, 
grasping tufts or twigs that come away in the hand, and a tendency in- 
voluntarily to roll over and over, of which there could be but one ter- 
mination. Then there are slopes, slides, devil’s elbows with slanting 
declinations downwards. Richard Burton when in Bombay, suggested 
the formation of an Alpine Club. There is plenty of scope for such 
a club in the Ghats and the Dekhan. 
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(B) 

But whatever the difficulties of climbing, Torna is, no doubt, a 
spot of surpassing interest to our would-be pilgrim offering bis homage 
at the shrine of Sivaji. It was Sivaji’s first conquest, the nucleus': 
around which all the others clustered, making it virtually the cradle 
of that Maratha Empire which shook the throne 8f the great Moghul. 
It is specially mentioned that this fort was strengthened and repaired 
by Sivaji. Torna is 4350 feet above the sea-level. The village of 
Peth is at tha foot of the hill whenc^wc can obtain guides for us to 
go up the hill. It takes three hours’ walking, climbing and scrambling 
to attain the object. A long flight of almost perpendicular steps 
for about 300 feet, worn and much displaced ; or holes cut in the rock 
indurated by use, time and the elements have to be surmounted, 
before the pilgrim would reach the gate of the first i. e., the lower fort ; 
for every hill-fort has either one, two or three forts rising higher and 
higher, according to the number of smaller hills composing the whole 
hill. The second fort or the upper Dalakilla* as it is called, on the 
summit of the hill, has a similar gate-way where there is a policeman 
in charge of it. The village of Peth at the foot of the hill, Toma, is 
only 3 7 miles from Poona. You can ride and walk to the village in a 
day and ascend the hill next morning. 

VIII* _ 

• We have described in some.detail the fort of Raygarh and its pre- 
sent sadly neglected condition. The fort or the refnains of what was 
once Sivaji’s chiefest fort ought for reasons mentioned in a previous 
paragraph, to be a principal place of pilgrimage for the devout wor- 
shipper of Sivaji. Leaving Bombay Harjjour, the principal places 
on our way are, ( a\ Nagothqa, creek and town, (b) Mahad, the shallow 
sea-port near Bombay island ; (c) Pachad, at the foot of the hill of 
Raygarh, which is only twenty miles from the coast. We leavei,Bom- 
bay Harbour in a bundar beat and reach Nagothna creek on the 
opposite side when we avail ourselves of the services of the much 
abused but very useful “ mess man,’’ the driver of a tonga, and we 
emerge from the creek-town with a view to reach the shallow sea- 
port town of MahafJ, (which, as we have seen, was Sivaji’s base of opera- 
tions whence supplies were always available for his sea-forts,* estab- 
lished along the coast). We stop at Dasgam in the traveller’s bungalow 

* Balakilla is the killa or fort standing on the summit of a hill into which the 
beleagured could retire in case of need. 
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and a short morning’s drive alongside the creek takes us to Mahad. 
We are then transferred from the tonga to a bullock-gari. The 
distance from Mabad to Pachad is ten miles and it is done in seven 
hours. We have reached Pachad where one can spend a quiet night 
in the Rama-Swami temple. From Paehad to the base of the 
hill of Raygarh is a distance of a three hows’ walk ; and the area be- 
tween Pachad and the base is what is known as the peth or petiah (the 
pettah of Rajmachi in a previous paragraph) ; that is to say the ground 
between Pachad and the rock is walled round, and within this enclosure 
were brought in supplies from t f he surrounding country for the use of the 
garrison. The pettak or peth of Pachad, therefore, may 1 e regarded as a 
depot of supplies for the garrison at Raygarh, somewhat like the grange 
atlached to the baron’s keep and castle of mediaeval days ; a strong 
place to keep watch and ward, and summon all visitors, friendly or 
otherwise, to parley. There were once in Sivaji's time 10,000 horse- 
men stationed here but no one hears the sound of bit or bridle now. 
The massive bulk, and the steep walls of rock of Raygarh have won for 
it the reputation of a “ noble hill.” The avenues leading to it 
are most difficult of access ; but any person in good health may as end 
Raygarh. There is of course a good deal of climbling as w r ell as walk- 
ing ; the foot-hold of the heavy men sometimes gives way, but a 
lighter one will scramble up the hill in half the time ihe former will 
do. We reach the summit and see Sivaji’s arch— anarch of regal magni- 
ficence which could be seen from afar ; but no longer does the 
golden streamer, the jari-patka — the national emblem of the 
Marathas wave from the great arch. From the summit we 
take a view of the surrounding country; there is nothing but Mis to 
be seen north, south, east and west. At our feet is Mahad — the 
shallow seaport vfliich we have passed, where S'.vaji spent so many 
of his youthful days— and a little farther towards the coast - the 
Nagothna creek and town from whence we started. 
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Social Life in Gujarat : The Institution of 
Public Dinners. 

Gujarat is pre-eminently a land of castes, in no other province of 
India are the sub-divisions so minute or the castes so well organised. Some 
of the sub-castes hardly number a hundred, and one of them* counted 
in 1891, only 47 persons in its group. And when ^ne speaks of social 
life iu Gujarat, he refers to the social or communal life fostered and main- 
tained by these separate castes, each within^ts own body. Broadly speaking 9 
there are three grand divisions of Hindu people iu Gujarat. The highest 
classes corresponding to the lirubman, Kslfatriya, and Vaisya divisions of 
the Shastras, go by the common name of “ bright-coloured” ( Ujli-Varan ) 
as contra-distinguished from the lower-most class or the * dusky race’ 
{Kali-par a)}) which is the geuer.d name for the early aboriginal trib s 
residing in the country, and who form about a tenth of the total popula- 
tion. There is also an intermediate class that partakes of the character 
of the highest and the lowest, and who in some parts of Gujarat have 
intermingled with the Ujli- Varan or the highest class. This intermediate 
section ( forming a quarter of the population) are mostly Kolis who are 
half-Bhil. half Brahmanical. The highest or the Ujli-Varan class is not 
wholly represented by Brahmans, but consist of Brahmans, tradespeople 
or Vaniyas, Rajputs, husbandmen, craftsmen and bards — making up 
nearly half the total population o f the .province. The bright-coloured” 
division of the population has yet again &n upper, t and a lower, section. { 
The dividing line here seems to be'the observance of # Brahmanical prac- 
tices and rites, the upper section including specially the Brahmans 
BrahmU-K&hatriyas, Kayasthas, Vaniyas or tradespeople, Kunbis, (a class 
of agriculturists) and only some specially privileged craftsmen. 

The lower section of Ujli«-Varans comprise other craftsmen and 
husbandmen not so privileged* also personal servants ami depressed classes 
generally, and may be classed under the general name* of Sudras. This 
lower section are not entitled to wear the holy thread, whereas the "upper 
wear it habitually. 

II. 

(A) 

These, theu are the broad outlines in a general classification of the 
Hindu population oP&ujarat ; but it is necessary to remember that there 

* The Rayak-Val Vaniyas 9 

+ Called Brahman- Vaniya . 

X Called Ghanchi-Gola . 
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tnay be an endless number of subordinate divisions and sub-divisions 
falling under the general heads we have named ; and social life is identical 
with the life lived by tbe people under these last divisions and subdivi- 
sions ; it is, in fact, the life lived by the separated castes, and each such caste 
lives an intensely social or corporate life. For, every true caste is a here- 
ditary brotherhood haviug a traditional and independent organisation 
which includes a chief and a council ; meeting on occasion in assemblies 
of more or less plenary authority, and joining in the celebration of certain 
festivals ; bound together by a common occupation, observing certain com- 
mon usages which relate i??ore particularly to marriage, to food, and to 
questions of ceremonial pollution, and ruling its members by the sanction 
of certain penalties and, above all, by tbe power of final or irrevocable ex- 
clusion from its own group. 

Social life in Gujarat is, then, identical with life lived under a 
caste-organisation. In Gujarat, the Vaniyas or the trading classes have 
a more complete caste-organization than the Brahmans, the former show- 
ing much skill in assorting together for purely trade, as well as for 
purely social, purposes and most of these castes have each a headman 
who settles all disputes. Others, like the Bhatiyas, have no headman, seri- 
ous disputes being settled by a few respectable men with the consent 
ot the majority of members of a caste-organisation. 

4 (B) 

One characteristic means by which social life nourishes and develops 
itself in Gujarat, is the institution of public dinners The practice of 
giving dinners is commoner in the south than in the north of^Gujarat, 
and is much more usual among the town than among country people. And 
these dinnors fall under two distinct classes : — (L) Trade dinners, r and (2) 
purely social dinners or what may be properly called caste-dinners. In the 
present article, we are concerned only with the last class of public dinners, 
the caste-dinners. 

(a) And we shall first of all speuk of a caste-dinner given by the 
whole caste . Such a dinner is often called Ochhav (utsab or festival ) 
and is generally held once, but in some cases as often as twice or thrice 
a year. The occasion is for the most part to do honour to some God or 
saint, the chief day being the anniversary of the tutelary divinity 
(kuldevi) of the caste. On the day of the festival the whole caste is 
generally astir early. In their gayest dress, some walking but most 
of them in carts or carriages, men, women, and ohildren make their way 
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to the dining place, or to a publics dining-hall or halls built by a cast# 
at its own expense. 

Except in the case of a few old men who dislike to appear in public, 
the only case in which caste-fellows invited to caste entertainments, fail to 
attend, is when they are in mourning. Women keep in mourning longer 
than men, and men longer than children, but in ordinary cases, the 
mourning days do not # last for more than one y earl Widows in most 
castes are held to be mourners, aud sometimes after the death of a son, 
or a son-in-law, a younger brothers or a sister, a mourner refused for 
years, or perhaps for the rest of his or her life, to go to the public enter- 
tainments. 

For the management of the Ochhav feasts held in the caste dining- 
hall, there is generally among the chief members of the caste, a keen 
competition. The cost is, as a rule, met from caste- funds, but to improve 
the feast, many a manager draw3 from his own private purse. For, most 
castes have a fund, the gift of some rich member, or a sum raised by 
subscription. A caste also levies fixed contributions on occasions of 
birth, marriage, and death. Violators of caste rules are fined and the 
income from fines for breaches of discipline goes to the caste-fund. The 
common capital is lent either to one or several members of thfrqaste who 
for the use of the money, pay interest at from four to six per cent, a 
year. The different castes are not all equally wealthy ; but in many cases, 
the yearly interest amounts to from Rs. 300.to Rs. 500. llie caste-funds 
are generally used in making or repairing caste-vessels, in making dona- 
tions to the spiritual heads of the caste, and in other charitable works. 
In the towns of Gujarat,* most of the higher castes, through the liberality 
of somO' one of their number, or *by means of public subscription have 
been able to have caste dining-halls .( Vadi) of their own. 

Ill 

(A) 

(b) Resides the Ochhav or cf dinner given by a whole caste, we have 
another class of public dinners — which are but open-air picnics, where 
each party brings its own supplies. These caste-picnics are known as 
( Ujani and are generally held by the lower castes at the shrine of some 
'Saint or divinity, either* in fulfilment of a vow, on the disappearance of 
,a disease, or on the anniversary day sacred to the caste goddess. After 
offering cocoannts or fruit, eaoh party brings out its own stock of food, 
wheaten cakes, vegetables and sweets ; and sitting about the shrine in 
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groups, they eat or talk for an hour or two, and start before sunset on 
their way home. 

(B) 

(r) But there is another class of caste-dinners, and by far the largest 
number of caste-feasts come under this group. These are dinners given 
by a family on the occasion of some family event, to which all the mem- 
bers of the caste to which the family belongs arje invited. In Qujarat, 
almost every Hindu family gives at least four caste-dinners, viz on the 
occasion (1) of the wife’s first pregnancy ; (2) of an investiture with the 
sacred thread ; (3) of a manriage ; and (4) of a death. These are the 
customary caste-dinners, but among Kunbis or husbandmen whose num- 
ber in some places exceeds 5000, not the whole caste, but only relatives, 
friends and some castc-people are asked. In the case of the smaller castes, 
however, the whole body of caste-people are sometimes invited more 
than once on each occasion. 

IV. 

Caste dinners given by individual families on the occasion of some 
family event constitute, aB vve have seen, the largest number of social 
entertainments and play a very important part in the social life of the 
Hindu people of Qujarat. A family which has to give a caste-dinner 
is busy some days previously laying m supplies of grain and pulse, sugar 
And clarified butter, ordering fnewood and collecting cooking pots. If 
the host has not enough of his own cooking pots, he must borrow the 
caste cooking pot*, of which every well-to-do caste in Gujarat has its own 
stock (see a previous paragraph). On the morning, of the feast, the family 
priest goes round from frjuse to house ( <o ask the guests. In sonle castes, 
however, the women and children of the host’s family, with mrisic and 
singing, passing from house to house, lay down in front of each a few 
grains of red-c6loured rice and ask the people of the house to come to 
the feast. No Answer is given to the invitation, tut as he passes, the 
priest receives from each house a handful of rice, wheat or millet. The 
ordinary time for holding caste-dinners is in the evening, a ittle before 
dusk. In small castes the women and men dine at the same time but 
are seated in different rows. In large castes they dine separately, 
the women beginning in some cases and the men in others. Boys, except 
the very youngest, dine with the men, babies a l<5 girls with the women. ■ 
All are dressed in their best and are decked with ornaments either’ 
borrowed or their own. They are generally of two classes, those w r ho 
come to dine and those who come to look on. The onlookers most of 
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whom are men of high position or are personal friends of the host, are 
led to raised seats, pat) ranged near the entrance. The other guests take 
their place in rows on the ground. For each, are laid out two leaf trays, 
one for use as a plate, and the other as a mat to sit on, with two earthen 
or leaf cups and brass ones for Shravaks. Ifiach guest brings his own 
drinking pot and cup. When all are seated, the members of the host’s 
family and caste-people serve the dinner viands on tke leaf plate. First, 
some salt and salted ginger pickles ; then vegetables ; then sweets, and last 
of all split pulse (Z?a/), curry and rice. After dinner the gueBts wash their 
hands and mouth, and while betelnut and leaves are handed round, the 
fragments of the feast are gathered. When the guests have left Dhedas 
and other low-caste people rushing in, pick fiom plates and cups any 
scraps they can find. 

V. 

(A) 

We thus find that the caste-dinners play a very important part in 
the social life of the Hindus of Gujarat. The caste-people are relatives 
and friends in a practical sense, and caste-dinners are a recognition of 
the caste-tie. The caste is only a family in a larger sense. A man dies 
leaving an orphan, and his relatives in the caste train him into the business 
of his father, and see that his family does not lose its ancient and hereditary 
customers. In case of death in one's family, the caste-people flock round 
him to assist him in carrying the corpse the cremation-ground and pay 
evening visits for the first nino*days after his death. Caste-people dis- 
pense with all the costliness of modern life for themselves and their 
families, but there is # a stream of piety in theiy hearts which enlarges the 
circumference of family relations* so as to make a whole caste their own 
family. Thus it is that; a caste-man gives away his earnings tqthe caste- 
community as to his^own family, for truly speaking, |jis caste is to him 
only an enlarged family. The social feeling stands Jiigher in his heart 
than the earnings of a life-time. The argument that caste-dinness in- 
volve financial ruin and lead" people into debt, falls upon deaf ears ; for, 
he must treat his caste fellows as he would treat his own family and feed 
them as he would feed the members of his own family. The social ideal 
is all in all, and the economic aspect finds a very subordinate place in 
the eyes of the members of a caste. Keally, when we find people tena- 
ciously clinging to the institution of caste-dinners, at the risk of bringing 
poverty upon themselves, the motive power may fairly be sought in # 
some high ideal handed down through generations, and this motive power, 
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as we have seen, is in the elevation of a caste to the dignity of a family. 
And thus it is that we, Lnglish educated modern men, who complain of 
the growth of poverty and indebtedness among the members of a caste 
(on account of the institution of caste-dinners are told that we are selfish 
men, that we look to our own htomachs and pockets and that we could only 
set an example to them, not by the costly furniture in our houses, not by 
our investments and 'modern expenses, but by spending freely, aye even 
lavishly, for the community to which we belong. If the social ideal, t> ese 
orthodox people argue, must be an ideal of poverty for one’s self and 
family in the interests of the community, then that ideal is, to them, the 
only possible ideal. What the people fear is that in the present race for 
selfish gain in which the modern western-educated man is engaged, the 
social ideal may be superseded by u selfish, individualistic ideal. 

(B) 

Thus it is that caste-dinners have hitherto held the ground as an 
institution notwithstanding the seriousness of the . outlook , due to the 
growth of poverty and indebtedness among caste-people. Thus it is that every 
caste high or low, manages to spread out a system of caste-dinners over 
a number of days in the year. Some one is dead and there are caste- 
dinners, somebody marries and there arc caste-dinners. TLe higher the 
caste, the liirger the number of dinners due for each occasi >n from a family. 
But the higher castes, being the richer ones, do not feel the strain so much 
as the middle and lower castes. But still, while feeling the strain, no one 
grudges the burden of social duty. Members of hard-worked communities 
like the cultivators/ the artizans, the gardeners, and the scavengers live 
from hand to mouth, and have to give caste- dinners, and yet do not 
grudge. 

The man who earns Ks. 10 }er month, but saves not more than that 
sum per year, spends willingly Rs. 400 to fulfil his social obligations to 
his caste-fellows. If he has not that amount he finds a sowcar (money- 
lender) to lend him the sum. He feels the pinch all his life, but does not 
grudge the hardship to which he is subjected. He has discharged a high 
social obligation, and feels himself all the higher, all the nobler for having 
done such duty. 

VI, 

(A) 

< 

Turning now from the characteristic institution of caste-festivities 
of the Hindu ca9t.es of Gujarat to certain, what to us must appear as 
peculiar, marriage customs of some special castes we find the same 
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extreme foe does* for social or communal life illustrated, in the. second 
as in the first. We are fcere refering to the .special, class of weddings 
known as shepherd-weddings (or Bharvad Jang) among the Bharvads, 
or shepherds or herdsmen of North Gujarat, Kathiawar and Kachh. The 
spirit of combined action on the part of the members of a caste is 
nowhere more strongly illustrated than in the c%$e of these shepherd- 
weddings. The peculiarity of these Bhirvad weddings is that on a day 
in Baisakb, and only once in 12, 15, or 2?5 years (as the case may be), all 
the Bharvads ot the neighbourhood celebrate their marriages at the same 
time and in the same place Thus, for iu9tunce, the latest Bharvad Jang 
or shepherd-wedding that was held at Khedsara (a village of the Navana- 
gar State in Kathiawar) was held after an interval of 24 years, lasted 
troin 28fch April to 3rd May, 1895, aud was at tended by about 12,000 people 
ot whom 8,000 were Bharvads ; and before the festival was over 775 
Bharvad couples had been united. These marriage ceremonies are held 
on some open groun i in the skirts of a village. The groun 1, according to 
the custom, cannot be used a second time for marriage, and so it is kept 
as pasture and an ornamental wooden post, called the marriage-pillar , 
is set up and preserved to show that the ground has boon used for marri- 
ages. For the samo reasons, the ground has to be bought, and the richest 
Bharvad among those who wish to get their daughters married, buys it ; 
and it is also at his expense surrounded with a fence pf bamboo-poles 
and a booth is then built. The man a», w*hose cost all this is done, feasts 
the assembled Bharvads for three* days ; but he partly repays himself by 
levying a tax ot its. i2-anuas 8 from the father of each bridegroom. 

•(B) 

• • . 

In the centre of Jhe booth .is a square called Chon which is railed off, 
and coloured earthen jars are piled at the four corners. In another part 
ot the booth a square post (formed from the branch of a Khijda or §atni 
tree) is planted with the image at Bhavani set on its top. 

Shortly before the marriage-hour, the several brides with their rela- 
tives and the Brahman priest, meet in the booth. At the hour fixed for 
tbo marriage, all the bridegrooms come to the booth one after another 
and are received by tbq wife of the man who bought the ground and 
paid for the booth. In receiving each bridegroom, the hostess shows 
him a plough, an arrow, and a churning stick. The bridegrooms pass 
iuto the bo^th anl each sits beside bis bride. The several pairs of brides 
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and bridegrooms then go to the part of the booth where the Khijida 
post is planted. The hands of the several pairs are joined by the Brah- 
man priest, and each pair walks round the post, bows to it, and offers it 
a cocoa-kernel. They are nest taken to the central square or choru 
where the hems of their clothes are tied together and they walk round a 
fire which is lighted- in the middle. This completes the marriage cere- 
mony. 


Bengali as spdkcn by the Bengali— V. 

[Continued from page ioo , Vo/. L No. 4 , New Series .] 

From specimens of the Bengali language us spoken in Calcutta ami 
Backergunge, we have seen to what extent the standard dialect of Central 
Bengal differs from the extreme eastern type. Wo will now take up the 
dialects of Jessore and Khulna which form, as it were, the connecting 
link between ;he two forms of speech. But before we proceed to e amine 
the specimens illustrating the form of the Bengali language as spoken in 
these districts, it is necessary to learn something about the character and 
surroundings of the people who speak this dialect. 

Jessore occupies a position of unique interest among the districts of 
Bengal. On the one hand, «he ‘furnished Bengal with two of her greatest 
men, Pratapaditya and Sitmarn lioy — heroes who held up the torch of 
national independence and freedom in the dark ages of Bengali depend- 
ence and slavery and who worked, fought and laid down tbeir lives in 
their heroic attempts to sever the shackles of their mother-land while, on 
the other, the district has won an unenvied notoriety as the birthplace of 
two of the fiercest epidemics of modern times, cholera and malaria. The 
district is also noted as the chief centre of sugar industry in Bengal. 

Jessore of Yasohara (lit. the depriver of glory) was the name given 
to the town founded in the Sunderbaus not far from the Kaliganj Police 
Station in the Khulna District, at the end of the sixteenth century by 
Vikramaditya, the father of Maharajah Pratapaditya ; and the name was 
subsequently extended to the kingdom established by the latter. How. 
by the force of his over-mastering genius and prompted by the unquench- 
able desire for establishing a Hindu kingdom in Bengal, Pratapaditya 
extended his dominions, in the face of all obstacles, over a large portion 
of the Bengal delta, how he gained a pre-eminence among the twelve 
semi-independent lords who, at the time, partitioned Bengal among them- 
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selves, how lie defied and disclaimed allegiance to, the Moghul suzerain 
and how, after defeating general after general sent against him by the 
Great Moghul, he was, at last, owing to the treacherous conduct of his 
own countrymen, defeated and held prisoner by Raja Man Singh, all this 
has become a part of Indian hh?tory, and it is imperative upon every one 
of us to make ourselves acquainted with the life «and wrk ,of this hero 
of our land. The history of the conquest of Bengal, whether by the Pathan, 
Moghul or English — by Bukhti\ar, Man Singh, or Glive, is one of internal 
treachery throughout ; and it is the perfidious and suicidal conduct of her 
own sons which is more dreadful than the arms of her foreign enemies. 
And our countrymen should, even now, realise that the real cause of our 
country's weakness is internal — moral, and not physical. 

About three quarters of a century after the death of Pratapaditya, 
anot er great hero, Sitaram Roy, repeatedly defeated the armies of the 
Nawah of Bengal, threw off the Moghul yoke, and established an inde- 
pendent Hindu kingdom with its capital at iVluliammadpur on the right 
bank of the river Madbumati which now forms the eastern boundary of 
the districts of dessore and Khulna. With the help of the large army 
and the powerful generals who gathered round him, Sitaram was able to 
hold his own against the Nawah until his greatest general, Menahathi, 
was treacherously killed, when his capital was beseiged and himself cap- 
tured. The ruins of the temples and pnbltc buildings erected, and the 
large number of tanks excavated by him,* still testify io the glory and 
extent of liis reign. • 

m. 

Muhammad pur was a large and prosperous town at the time of the 
British occupation of the district ami at one time it was proposed tp shift 
the headquarters station of the district, to that place. But; in 1836, sud- 
denly broke out in its neighbourhoo 1, among a body of son\e six hundred 
prisoners engaged in work on the road from Jessore to Dacca, that ter- 
ribly fatal type of fever, subsequently known as 4 Nadiya fever and then 
as ( Burdwan’ fever, which decimated tho population of the country from 
Jessore westwards as far as the Vishnupur Subdivision of Bankura, One 
hundred and fifty of tho prisoners died and the officers in charge of them 
$ed. For seven years the epidemic raged in Muhammad pur, and what be-. 
«tween the great number of deaths from fever itself, and the crowds who 'fled 
to escape the plague, the total desolation of tho place ensued. A petty 
village now stands on the old site and the ruins of the old houses scattered 
far and around, now show how widely it oxtended before. In 1843, the 
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epidemic seemed to disappear, but it again broke out in 1846, and spread 
as has already been described. At the present time, this malignant type of 
fever is not noticeable, bat a milder form, slow but snre, is very prevalent, 
and although the mortality is not sufficiently striking to attract attention, 
it is silently and relentlessly at work, destroying many and sapping the 
vitality of the survivors and reducing their fecundity. 

In this district too, twenty years earlier, began that first great and 
terrible outbreak of cholera, which spreading up the valley of the Ganges 
attacked and decimated the army of the Marquis of Hastings, then en- 
gaged in operations agairiSt Scindhia, in Central India, and afterwards 
extended itself, in a north-western direction, over the whole of the 
civilised ‘world. Before this, cholera was known in its milder endemic 
form and as confined to narrow limits. On the 20th of August, 1817, 
the first case of cholera occurod at Jessore, and the suddenness and viru- 
lence o f the attack of this terrible foe of whoso nature very little was 
known before, threw the whole town at once into a great panic. Persons 
were suddenly seized when walking along the roads in the bazar and in 
most cases were carried away even before medical aid could be procured. 
The alarm in the town was general and everybody left the place who could 
do so.* The judge shut up his court, for the vakils declared that they 
would all resign their offices if he insisted upon their remaining at work. 
The Collector also stopped work. By October, the' fury of the epidemic 
abated but in the two months, no less than ten thousand persons fell 
victims to it. „ 


IV. 

As may naturally be expected, this district which has given birth to 
two such malignant epidemics as cholera and malaria, is highly uuhealthy. 

The tract occupied by the district consists of a vast alluvial plain 
intersected by cross channels and marshes. The banks of these rivers 
are generally higher than the country behind them and depressions have 
thus formed between the main water-courses. The drainage of these 
depressions was always difficult, and it has now become almost impossible 
owing to the silting up of the mouths of the rivers and drainage channels. 
{Stagnant swamps have thns been formed, while good drinking water is 
scarce and the homesteads are enveloped in dense jungle. As a conse- 
quence of these unhealthy conditions, the population has been steadily 
decreasing in this region of moribund rivers and obstructed drainage, 
while it has been going up in every other district of Bengal. The census 
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of 1881, brought out an apparent increase in the population, but this was 
attributed by the magistrate to the inaccuracy of the census of 1872. 
In 1881, there was a decrease of 2 6 per cent., and this has been followed 
in 1901, by a further decline of 4 per cent. The decadence is general 
throughout the district, and the south-eastern corner is the only tract 
which shows even a nominal improvement. 

The north western portion of the Khulna district which borders on 
the n ost unhealthy part of Jessore, resembles it in it^ general physical 
characteristics ; the drainage is bad and there are numerous swamps, 
malaria is alwa} s present and the population* is decadent. The remain- 
ing portion of the northern part of the district is also low-lying and bits 
or marshes are la»ge*and numerous, the county going under water during 
the rains, but it is n ore open and there is less jungle, while the stagnant 
pools and tanks are rarely to be seen, and there is still room for expan- 
sion, and much of the bil land is capable of reclamation. To4he south 
of this swampy region, lie the Sunderban forests which, commencing about 
the latitude of Bagerhat, stretch to the Bay of Bengal. The jungle is 
steadily being pushed back and every year more land is being brought 
under cultivation, but there is an immense quantity of fertile land still 
awaiting the axe and the plough. 

The two districts of Jessore and Khulna formed one district up to 
1882, when the two Southern Subdivisions of Khulna and Bagerhat, 
together with the Subdivision of Satkhira taken from the district of the 
Twenty-four Parganas, were formed into a separate district. 

V. 

Jessore also occupies a prominent position among the districts of 
Bengal as being the. centre of the date-sugar industry. Date trees are 
grown in regular plantations and also Jjlong the borders «of fields, and 
they foam everywhere a conspicuous feature tn the scenery of the higher 
parts of the district. There are refiners’ factories at Kotchandpur and 
Keshabpur where sugar, and gur or molasses are now manufactured for 
home consumption only. Not many years ago, Bengal used to export sugar 
largely to European countries, but in* the course of the last 25 years, the 
sugar trade of Bengal has undergone a serious revolution. The export 
trade has been nearly destroyed by the invasion of «the European iparkets 
by boufity-fed beet sugar. . Oi> the other hand, a large trade has sprung 
up in the im ortation of sugar from Mauritius, Java, the Straits Settle- 
ments and Madras. The increasing imports of foreign sugar into Bengal 
and the destruction of its once large export trade in this article, have 
sensibly told on the native refining industry.* 

We now proceed to furnish two specimens, representing respectively 
the dialects of the Jessore and the Khulna district. 

Both of them are parts of statements, made in court by accused 

persons. It will be observed that the two dialects have practically 
•the same form, the difference being only such as may be found in ^ parts 
•of the same district. Khulna, from its closer proximity to the district of 
Backergunge, manifests in its dialect a greater resemblance with the ex- 
treme eastern type of Bengali, than Jessore. For the convenience of the 
reader, translations of the specimens have been given first. 


* Vide — Administration Report of Bengal, 1901-02, page 24, Part II. 
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Translation (/). 

Baktar committed murder ; I saw him and Times do it. Baktar 
said to me at middav, ' Jehed, go to Umes’s house this evening Accord- 
ingly, I went that night, after eating, to Umes’s house. Umes told me 
to eat and stay there for the night. At midnight, Umes went out in the 
direction of the canal, and after he came back, told me that it was time 
to go. I asked where wo had to go, and he said, 4 Wo have to uproot a 
few paddy-plants r of mine.’ I told him that 1 ‘should not be able to do 
any stealing, and he told me to coma, fl nd that he and someone else would 
do the up-rooting. L said, 4 who else ?’ and he said, 4 Baktar Shekh.’ — 
Then I said, ‘Come along; let us be going.’ So they went off to a 
field of paddy plants. * * * After a time, I heard Narim SSardar crying 
out, 4 Jasim ! Hasim ! Baktar Shekh has murdered me ' I ran up in the 
direction of the voice and saw Baktar strike him on the forearm. He 
also held ,Narim’s arm to one side with his left hand, while, with his right 
hand, he gashed him on t-lio neck with a bill-book. 

(/) Dialect of the Jcssorc District. . 

TO'tn retreret ^1 wtfa rere*!far i «rfaf? 

refarl fafalfall, C5 7 .5fr, Jfren falWl «falt*t? CT« I 

'Brtfi) Httat f.«tw C®Ttfal ?Tt®1t5F I v S 7 .ST‘t ^0, 'A^tr.SF 

«Ttfa C^tfal WS «lfa«ifa I fltf'en S’jfa? falfalt ret? «Si1 fa fa 

<arel i fa^ retre ?tft >4re 3itre wtfa ?wfa vv* *rtfa 

*re i re 'stfafa ^ 'ttre? *ttrei rere fafa *re i *tfa 
]>fa reire fafa *lt?rei ?irfa i $fa 'sirei re «itsfal ?farel 

litre, *ltfa ?3fa 'Slfa reSl.reiSI *IIt^ I ^tfa. ?Hfa <8fa( Sfail 111 I 

sst? «?i nrrei refafa ’iTfafr i ‘ * rere ufare ?r.a ‘sfasr, ?ifara 

* ’]JI ^ta Wfa I * -St? ’ll! 'Sit fa « fare nftro fare JfTfa^fa sft® 
refat Mfareii Tt? wfa its ® fare sifare? *ifafai i ^fast's 
fat? sfaifa wi itfare fata i 

Translation (2). 

A few boys were playing about' on the channel bank. After a time 
the man came to the landing-place in a boat, and shortly afterwards 
cried out, 44 Alas, alas, I am gone, 1 am dying/’ . Then the boys ran into 
their houses, saying that a madman had come and was acting in a queer 
way. Then Jtlafar Hauladar came and took a doctor who was at Kam- 
ckandrapur, to Usmanulla’s house. The doctor examined the man and 
said that he had become speechless. At that moment, or shortly 7 after- 
wards, the man died. 

(2< Dialed of Bagerhal f Khulna district . 

^15 c«f*vt f* fm 1 ^ 

refal? rel re$1 fail 'sifare 1 atre <?fa refcl ifaire, 

■ reafare, siafare ?«iji 1 ifareii ^rc*»T aflfan fare, <$?* 

rell *iw ^tlre, re re^re *rel a^ren i ffap? 

cnl «itfa?1 Vi's*!? ?lnJ 8tfa c^c®rl 

1 rel ist^fa cnl *fafai r$m re <*» ?far c?fat i rel 
jprirel 1 
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PART II. 

Topics for Discussion. 

A Peep into the past 

In the 84th Chapter of the Ajodhyakanda of the Ramayana, the 
inhabitants of the city, a re represented as going oat irt procession with 
Bharat to seek Rama -in the forest, in the order of the trade* guilds : 

44 Jewellers, potters, ivory-ioorkers , perfumers, goldsmiths, weavers, 
carpenters, brafiers, painters, musical •instrument-makers, armourers 
carriers, blacks uiths, coppersmiths, makers of figures, cutters of crystal, 
glass-makers, inlayers, and others/’ . 

44 The beautiful windows of that palace are built of ivory ” — Such 
is the palace — being that of Hiranyakashipu, the above line being taken 
from the last sloha of Chapter 231 of Harivansa (which is a sequel to 
the ^ahabharat;, in which we find a description of the Court of that 
monarch. 

The first inscription on the right-hand side of the Audience Hall of 
the Temple of Jagannath in Puri, contains the following articles of 
furniture for the service of the Lord of the Temple. 

44 Eight ivory conches, a jewelled jar, a flute, a horn, 8 gold_ sticks, 
8 jewelled pitchers, 18 golden fans, 7 chauris or fly-flappprs with jewelled 
handles, a gold cloth turban, an ivory *ofa, 4 jewelled earrings, 7 pairs 
of merugarbha bautis or bangles, 8 jewelled mattresses, 8 awnings” — 
Page 165, Appendix J, Vok II, of the 41 Antiquities of Orissa”. 

Terry in his 44 Voyage to. the East Indies, 1655/’ in describing the 
people of India, writes:— 

• 44 Their skill js likewise exquisite in the making of cabihets, boxes, 
trunks, and strandishes, curiously wrought, within ahd without, inlaid 
with elephants teeth or mother of pearl, ebony, tortoise-shell or wire ; 
they make excellent caps and. other things of agate or cornelian, and 
curious they are in cutting of all manner of stones, diamonds as well as 
others.” 

Professor J. F. Royle, in his 44 Lectures on the Arts and Manufac- 
tures of India, 185$” (p. 511) writes : — 

44 A variety of specimens of carving have been sent from different 
parts of India, and are much to be admired, whether for the size or the 
minuteness, for the elaborateness of detail, or for the truth of representa- 
tion, Among these the ivory carvers of Berhampur are conspicuous. 
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They have sent a little model of themselves at work, and using, as is the 
custom in India, only a few tools. The set of chessmen carved from the 
drawings in Layard’s “ Nineveh,” were eicellent representations of which 
they could only have seen in the above work, showing that they are 
capable of doing new things when required, while their representations 
of the elephants and other animals are so true to nature, that they may be 
considered the wbrks of real artists, and should be mentioned rather under 
the head of fine arts than of mere manual dexterity. 5 ’ 


Inheritors of a Magnificent Heritage. 

We have given above rather loDg quotations to prove that India’s 
artizans have had a very fair record of work to show, through the whole 
period that intervenes from the time of the Ramayana to so far down 
as 1851, the year of the International Exhibition in London. If we look at 
our present-day race of artizans, as having a past of which any race may 
well be proud, India’s children need not despair. Western influences 
have brought this havoc in our midst, that we are ceasing to look upon 
ourselves as the possessors of a magnificent heritage ; and hence the 
strength which comes to a man who can in a living manner link his 
present with his past, is not ours. Cut off in our thoughts and feelings 
from our past, we feel as but children of yesterday who have achieved 
nothing and who have therefore nothing to help them and sustain 
them in their forward in the future. As we have said, a rac£ of 
artizans who have shown such brilliant achievements in the past, as India’s 
own artizans have done, should be looked upon by true-born Indians as 
one of their own, and cherished and regarded as their dearest hopes and 
greatest objects of pride But the pride of the past has gone from us and 
we have ceased to love the past and, with it those of India’s children 1 also 
who have created India’s past. The fate of our artizan population strug- 
gling as best as ‘they may, to keep their heads above water and with her 
nobilily and gentry disowning them, shows, as graphically as possible, the 
most mournful fact that India is getting divorced from her past and all that 
made that paBt as great as it actually was. 

Indian Princes and their Armies ; an Attach and a Defence. 

An English journalist writing so far back as 1829, remarked, “ In 
the East Indies, the French first and ourselves afterwards, formed armies 
of natives, and these men led by Europeans, are allowed to fight gallantly; 
but though sepoy regiments have been often disbanded, and numbers of 
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trained natives have been allowed to disperse themselves over the face 
of the country, and to enter the service of the native princes, they have 
never been able to organise of themselves, a native force. The moment 
they cease to be led by Europeans, they are ineffective.” 

Mr. Rickards in Vol. 11 of his “ India” disputes the truth of the 
above statements. # 

• 

The opinions given m the preceding extract, says he, are very com- 
monly entertained throughout Europe : to which is generally superadded 
a notion that Native Indians are wanting in the quality of personal 
courage, which particularly distinguishes the European character. The 
opinions are erroneous In the first place, it is mistake to suppose that 
the native princes of India have never been able to organise o # f themselves 
a native force. The above writer must surely have forgotten such his- 
tories as the battle of Panipat, the total subversion of the Mogul Empire 
by a Hindu power, the career of such men as Haider AH, and Tippoo 
Sultan, the defeat and surrender en masse of British armies to native 
powers, the retreat and even flight of others, the ravage of the finest Indian 
provinces under British possession even to the gates of their metropolis, 
the successful resistance of a second-rate chieftain to five different at- 
tempts, in 1805, by Lord Lake’s army to storm the Fort of Bhurtpore, 
and its being thought a glorious exploit when it fell at last, in 182fi, (but 

not till stormed) fo a British force of 25; 000 men. . 

• 

•And then Mr. Rickards goqs on \o say that the mistako probably 
arises from comparing Indians as they then were , with # the most enlight- 
ened pgople of modern Europe. But in what respect, he would ask, were 
the nations of Europe in the dark* or middle ages superior to modern 
Indians in tho arts of peace or the science of war ? If a nation or nations 
had ihen existed sufficiently .advanced to produce such armies as those of 
France, and England, in the present day, and sufficfently enlightened 
to send forth such commanders as Napoleon Bonaparte and the Duke 
of Wellington, is it possible to conceive that the semi-barbarians around 
them would not, in pitched battle, be slaughtered and driven like sheep 
from every field, as Olive, and Lawrence, and Coote drove before them 
the native armies of India ? Instances of enthusiastic courage, of heroic 
devotion, are innumerable in the histories of the East ; and of fortitude 
in suffering, and voluntary submission to pain and privations, not to be 
surpassed by the most exalted of European Martyrs. If, therefore, 
strength and vigour of mind, natural talent, energy and industry, suited * 
to their existing political state, be proofs of any value, the seeds of that 
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mtoal growth which, tinder better culture, raised the western nation* 
to the eminence of which they now boast, are assuredly not Wanting in 
India. Adequate stimulation and instruction are its only need. 

Indians need not be ashamed of their Country. 

India is a grea^ country, and great in its memorials of ancient times. 
What India has given to Europe is, at present, nut fully disclosed. In 
race and language, in physics and metaphysics, in religion, in commerce 
and trade, in astronomy, and medicine, in the arts and sciences, philoso- 
phers continue to investigate‘and grope their way. One day it is found 
that Sanskrit is the basis of all European languages, another, that the 
germs of Municipal Institutions exist in the village community in India. 
The Indian student must know that it was from India that the first iron, 
the first silk and the first cotton came to Europe ; that before Sir 
Christopher Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s, was born, Mahomed Shah 
of Bijapur had hung in the air a dome, with a larger area than that of 
the Pantheon at Rome ; that when Catholics were being burned at 
Smithfield, and Protestants at Goa, Christians were tolerated at Naldurg 
and Raichor, and received firmans, which still exist, from the Sultans of 
Bijapur; and that courtesy itself is indigenous to India and sprang 
unaided by either the chivalry or the Crusades of Europe. 

In support* of some of the above statements, we may quote from 
Sir John Hawkshaw’s opening address, British Association Meeting, 
Bristol, 1865. “The supply of iron in India, as early as the fourth 
and fifth centuries, seems to have been unlimited^ In the temples of 
Orissa, iron was used in* large masses- as beams or girders in roof-work 
in the thirteenth century, and India well repaid any advantages which she 
may have derived from the* early civilised communities of the west, if she 
were the first to supply them with iron and steel.” In Dr. Smiles, Indus- 
trial Biography~Iron and Tool Works , we read also : — 

“ The Hindus were specially skilled in the art of making steel, and 
it is supposed that the tools with which the Egyptians covered their obelisks 
and temples of porphyry and syenite with hieroglyphics, were made of 
steel, as probably no other metal was capable of executing Buch work.” 

Bhandarkar and Casta. 

At the | resent moment when a host of disintegrating forces are 
vigorously at work destroying the old institutions of the country, one of 
the first things that demand the careful thought of our educated country* 
men is the system of caste. Is caste a relic of a past, degraded state of 
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society blocking now the way towards tlie growth of an Indian nation, 
or is it a noble heritage bunded down from a highly deve!oped civilisation 
and intended to help the evolution of the whole man, inner and outer ? 
Is the system a strategic devico conceived and worked by an influential 
few for selfish ends, or a scheme of co-operative life based on the highest 
ideals ef universal well-being ? Should it be abolished or retained in toto y 
or should a mean be struck remodelling the system to suit the modern 
times ? To help to arrive at a solution ol 1 these absorbing (juestions we 
here present some of the arguments given on either side. 

One side : — **Caslc is the greatest momter we have to kill 
First, we quote from the Presidential address of Dr. It. G. Bhaudarkaj^ 
himself a Brahmin, at the ninth Social Conference <lbii5). • 

“ Jbe rigid system of castes which prevails among us, will ever act as 
a heavy drag on our race towards a brighter future. To tie men down 
to certain occupations, even when l boy have no aptitude for them, renders 
those men less useful to the country. When all men belonging to a 
certain caste must follow certain occupations only, the field is over-stocked 
and poverty is the result. You can get a Brahmin schoolmaster for five 
or six rupees a month, but a good carpenter or stone-mason cannot be 
had unless you pay from twenty to twenty -five rupees per mensem. And 
unless perfect freedom is allowed to men in Ibis respect, and each allowed 
to make the btrsl possiblo use of Ills own powers, the country cannot 
economically advance. Special privilege enjoyed by certain castes must 
keep the members of others in & disadvantageous position in tho rivalry 
and competition of life. In order that a nation as a whole may put forth 
all its* power, it is necessary that there should be no special restrictions. 
Agaip, the principle of caste has throughout our history operated in such 
a way that each caste bus new come to form a separate community 
with distinct usages, even as to the kind of food that is eaten 
and the manner in which it is cooked. And there is no social intercom- 
munication between them of a nature to bind them together into one 
whole. Hence, instead of there being a feeling of sympathy between 
different castes, there is a feeling of antipathy. As long as this state of 
things lasts, I shall feel greatly obliged to any one who will explain to 
me how it is possible to form a united Hindu nation. If, therefore, we 
feel at all concerned as regards the future of our country in the great 
struggle that is going on in the world, something must be immediately 
done to induce a feeling of unity among these distinct communities and* 
convert active antipathy to active sympathy.” 
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The bauie scholar addressing the Madras Hindu Social Reform 
Association! urged, “ We must remember that caste is the greatest mon- 
ster we Lave to kill/' 


Caste in England. 

William Lol'tus llare says in bis recently published (January, 15 05) 
book, “ Hindu Religion”, in tbe World’s tteligion Series : — 

“Caste at Lome. — A glance at our own systems of caste will help 
us to understand that the Hindus are by no means unique in their social 
distinctions. Who docs not ( know the thoroughly established divisions 
in suburban society, the tradespeople and the “ gentlemen,” who, on 
the whole, arc kept apart ? They must not fraternise or intermarry unless 
the tradesmen be rich. Who does not know that our “ Sudras,” working 
people, live a life almost entirely apart from their masters, never frequent- 
ing their apartments except to clean them ? We remember too, the trader- 
unions of doctors, lawyers, soldiers, civil servants, with their different 
grades of eminence and exclusiveness, — society with its thousands of lar- 
riers of free intercourse — barriers of breeding, rank, clique, rental paid and 
the clothes worn. A satirical writer might find a parallel in European 
Society for everything that exists in the Indian caste-system— except 
the good things. The complaint against the Hindus is that they have 
instituted caste, and keep io it, while we, at home, hold tenaciously on 
to it, pretending 'to have abolished it. Besides, it is quite plain to see 
that Indian society, which i> condvcted on lines, on the whole, r well 
thought out, really Tieneiits by the caste-svstem. It is difficult to imagine 
what sort of chaos would intervene if caste were to be abolished-*— which 
is impossible. I ho British Raj has donb enough mischief already to the 
Indian people by endeavouring to force them out of their communistic 
ways into up-to-date individualism. Caste is the* machinery of what 
communism there is left, and saves India from the awful fate of universal 
competition. This is because “ trades-unionism" of a primitive character 
is kept alive by caste ; industry is largely hereditary because of caste, 
people accept their lot in life, prescribed by caste, without rushing about 
from the Himalayas to Capo Comorin in search of a more lucrative 
occupation/* 

William Loffcua Hare and Caste : A Defence. 

‘ Now it is true that caste h supported by the Bramanical doctrines; 
they say, in a pootical way thut can surely be excused, that the priestly 
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order sprang by emanation from the head of Brahmtf, the rulers from his 
chest, the merchants from his arms, and theservants from his feet. But this 
is not only poetry ; they take a profounder view of the matter, which 
needs only to be referred to here, but which is too complex to be fully 
discussed. The Indians have not just begun to study heredity since the 
lectures of Professor • Lotnbroso, and the books of Emile Zola ; they 
have been at it for thoifSands of years ; they object, perhaps with good 
reason, to the mingling up of castes by intermarriage ; they say too, that 
(to put it in western terms) there is a caste consciousness, which guides 
and controls the several orders of society fdr the benefit of every separate 
individual. This evolution is facilitated by the system of generic and 
industrial division and sub-division. The Hindus certainly have a pas- 
sion for classification and orderliness. The reincarnating soul, they 
think, as it prorgesses on its eternal road, appears and reappears in higher 
and higher stages of society — higher, that is, judged by virtue, not by 
riches. It is averred that caste is one of the physical and social means 
of facilitating the process of spiritual evolution. 

4t This may all sound strange and unconvincing to ears to which it 
is new. Our wish is not to make great efforts to defend caste, hut to 
explain it from an impartial point of view. The hasty or prejudiced 
person will perhaps laugh all this to scorn, but we feel sure the sympa- 
thetic reader will be prepared to think a little more before dismissing 
caste^as wholly evil. It only remains *to be said that caste can be 
overriden by merit. Many of the best Brahmans teaeli their followers 
to extend their sympathy and help to all indiscriminately, and look for- 
ward to the time when all souls have attained* “ enlightenment/’ Then 
there will be no caste/’ 

The Worship of the Mother in India. * 

What is the price that is paid by Hindu women for a worship so 
precious ? The price is the absolute inviolability of marriage. The worship 
is, at bottom, the worship of steadfastness and purity. If it were con- 
ceivable to the Hindu son that his mother could for one moment cease 
to be faithful to his father — whatever the provocation, the coldness, or 
even cruelty, to which she might be subjected— at that moment his idealism 
of her would become £ living pain. A widow remarried is no better in 
Hindu eyes than a woman of no character, and this is the case even 
where the marriage was only betrothal, and the young fiancee has become 
what we know as a child-widow, 
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This inviolability of the marriage tie has nothing whatever to do with 
attraction and mutual love. Once a wife always a wife, even though 
the bond be shared by others, and remain always only a name. That 
other men should be only as shadows to her, that her feet should be ready 
at all times to go forth ou any path, even that of death, as the companion 
of her husband, these things constitute the purity of the wife in India. 

. — • 

The Mother afid the Son in India 

What thought is it that speaks supremely to India, in the great word 
u Mother ” ? Is it not the vision of a love that never seeks to possess, 
that is content simply to a giving that could not wish return : a 
radiance in which we are content to rrst. and bask, but which we do not 
ever dream of grasping J In motherhood alone — such as we have described 
does marriage become holy ; without it, the mere indulgence of affection 
has no right to he. This is the true secret of the longing for children. 
With the coining other first-born, be it hoy or girl, the young wife has 
leen advanced, as it were, out of the novitiate. She has become a 
member of the authoritative circle. It is as if the whole would recognises 
that henceforth there will he at least one soul to whom her every act is 
holy, before whom she is entirely without fault : and the world then 
enters into the conspiracy of maintaining her child’s reverence. 

The very word mother M is held to he sacred, and 'good men offer 
it to good women for their protection. Even a father, looking at jjome 
small daughter, and^struggling to express the mystery of futurity that 
he beholds in her, may address her as u little mother,. ” Uma Haimavati, 
is portrayed always as a * child, thought of always as a daughter *of the 

house. « 

, * 1 — 

The wife as the daughter of the household. •• 

To one’s mother one always remains a baby though for her sake, most 
of all, is it needful to play the man, that she may have a support on which 
to lerfn in the hour of darkness and noed. 

r 

Even a wife has no power to bring division between a mother and her 
son, for the wife holds no higher position than the daughter of the house 
and belongs almost, more to her husband’s mother than to himself. 
There can, therefore, be no jealousy at the entry of another woman into 
his life. Instead of this, it is the mother, it is she who urge9 the marriage ; 
every offering is sent out in her name, and the precession that wends, 
from the bridegroem’s house some few days before the wedding, hearing 
unguents and fragrant oils for the ceremonial hath, carries her loving 
‘ invitation and good will to the new and longed-for daughter. 
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PART III. 

Objects of Enjoyment and objects of worship : How the 
one promotes discord, and the other unity. 

[ Extract from the writings of a Fifth-Year class (M. A class) 
s>.v dent in the Moral an l Religions Training class of the Society 

You have all heard of the mantram jrx ; Jimftiu 

nitifipnm Hicft xtf «snri «i»ra” - “ Lead me from unreality to Reality ; lead 
me from darkness to light ; lead me from death to immortality.” It will 
be the object of the present lecture to expound the above mantram 
in the light of the chapter on fa^frraVr* in the uft nyp nT jift wT. The 
first question that we meet here is — ■“ How to be led from unreality 
to Reality ? ” This can be effected by the method of dialectic or 
as it is called in Sanskrit. When we see two 
things contradicting each other, we try to do away with the contra- 
diction by finding out a higher synthesis or unity which includes 
both. This is what is meant by the Dialectical Method. I.et us 
take, for example, the ethical dialectic. Our desires are always 
exclusive, for when 1 like one thing I dislike another, and the ethical 
dialectic consists in finding out a higher unity in which the objects 
of like and dislike are united in harmony. Suppose, I am .tempted 
to steal. I know my interest is opposed to the interest of the 
person whose property I want to steal, and the conflict prises between 
the ri\al claims of his interests and ifty own selfish interest. But 
suppose that the idea of community* dawns upon my intellect ; then my 
temptation ceases, for ljiy hurting him means hurting myself, both being 
members* of the same community. # This is the*ethical dialectic through 
which from the unreality of the conflict between the interests of self 
and of # other than self, we pass on'to the reality of the higher synthesis 
vis., the interests of* the ‘community which solves the conflict. In 
the Vedanta, this dialectical method is applied in the intellectual, 
the moral, the social, as also in the devotional, sphere. It is proposed Hfere 
to deal with the application of the dialectic in the devotional sphere. 

Unreality as already remarked consists in discord. When we find 
the higher unity doing away with the discord, we come to 
reality. We are asked to look upon the objects of desire as unrea- 
lities for they alwajs create strife and discord. They are called 
unrealities ; not that they are illusions but that, as objects of desire, 
they create discord and strife. Now the question is “ How to be 
freed from the unreality f” Among many of the conflicts between 
the claims of rival objects of desire let us only take the 
conflict between the good and the beautiful— between 
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and u* r. This conflict, wc must remember, does not arise from 
the fact* that they are essentially opposed ; but it is only because of 
our desires, that they are opposed in the world. On the other hand, 
they are essentially one and the same in ^irs^. Suppose, I see a 
beautiful stream just murmurring its way along its pebbly banks ; I sit 
there and see its beauty and drink its sweetness, ds it were, and become 
perfectly objectified, i. e. become merged in the object Of my enjoy- 
ment and lose all self-control. The beauty of the stream works like 
wine on my system. Similarly, whenever you comq in the presence 
of any other object of beauty, your passions are enkindled and you 
are assimilated by the object. But suppose, on the other hand, 
you come into the presence of an object that is good, the picture 
of your mother, for example; here, too, the object is beautiful, lovely, 
sweet, but it causes no perturbation in your soul, for her 
motherhood comes between and sends into your system a calm 
joy, as it were. We feel that we are centered in something good, 
for the essence of motherhood consists in living for others. Simi- 
larly, when we stand before the Ganges, the idea of sublimity and 
goodness associated with her, possess our minds with a calm, the 
feelings roused being altogether different from those experienced at 
the sight of the beautiful streamlet mentioned above. This is because 
we see in the Ganges a picture of the good or iqpw. Now, if you want to 
be led from unreality to reality along the devotional path, you* must 
choose these gobd things- -things that are fjRfwmw as well as sflUR 
for your worship and contemplation, and avoid those that are beautiful 
merely. Accept those things which sacrifice themselves for others 
as great or fvsffhwR ones, and reject those that attract you by the 
beauty and which can only be objects of. selfish eiyoyment. If an the 
occasion of a marriage ceremony the house is decorated with flowers 
of all sorts but no plantain trees are planted at the gateway, we do 
not feel the sacredness of the ceremony. Now, why is this ? This 
is because the roses and other flowers are only beautifidx but the banana 
is good. The banana gives away the whole of its body to the sendee 
of others. Its fruits, its flowers, its stem, its bark, its leaves, in short, 
all its parts are utilised by men. Hence it is tjiat when the bride- 
groom passes by the gateway with the bandha trees on both sides, 1 
he feels a sort of reverence and sanctity as it were, and feels that his * 
marriage is not for his own personal enjoyment but for the good of 
others. And this is why in the Vedas are enjoined the worship of 
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the Sun, of Varuna, and so on. Sri KrisUua in the Gita enumerates some o 
these and objects, taking one from each class of beings 

and identifying Himself in turn with each. He says, “ I am the Sun 
among the planets ; I am the Ganges among the rivers ; I am 
the asivathtva among trees, and so on. 

Now, we come to^the practical part of the discourse on Hindu* 
devotion. Our rrsf^’s or desires lead us to diverse "objects that attract 
us by their beauty or pleasurableness. I f you want to free yourself 
from the conflict of these desires and live in the sphere of Unity, we 
ought to have certain symbols of the Diynitv before us to venerate 
and worship. And these symbols we may find in the faiffinrr* and 
objects we have noticed above. There we sec the lyirmony of 
the good and the beautiful. Our Trsfa’s are satisfied, and on the other 
hand we receive a sanctifying influence. We need not hesitate to accept 
these finite objects as symbols of the Divinity ; for is it not God 
Himself that has appeared as the many in the world ? Let us think 
too of our time-honored traditions, the accumulated inspiration of the 
past of which our soil is so full. Let us draw our mind from all objects 
of enjoyment and worship and venerate the Ganges, the plaintaiu 
tree, the asualhtra. the Sun and Varuna as the symbols of God. 
It may be asked here that, if God is omnipresent, why worslup these 
particular objects, t and not others ? But we should remember that 
as our desires have made us exclusive by drawing us Cowards parti- 
cular finite objects, and so we do not see the all-nsss of God. The trans- 
parency of the universe is lost to us. Therefore, particular symbols are 
required Jbat we may be raised from the plane of desire to that of unity. 
We should make these objects i. e , use them as means where- 

by to lilt ourselves, and»then only shall wc be raised from unreality to 
Reality*. The sight af the full moon draws us towards enjoyment, 
and that of the mid-day sun repels us by its fierceness. The beautiful 
leads to discord and ruin, and the absolute is unapproachable. Hut 
that is no reason why the devotee should shrink back. He may take 
the Morning Sun with its mixture of tenderness and sublimity, and 
worship it as a symbol of the perfect Deity. And this is the Sun- 
worship of the Rishis, and there is no reason why wc should not 
practise it even npw. A dose of rationalism has spoilt our 
f devotion. We shrink from worshipping the Ganges, the Sun, the wrtprw? 
or the plantain tree 

But we should remember that there is no superstition in this so 
long as we worship them as the symbols ot God. We need not be 
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searching for the symbols, lor ourselves ; lor the Shastras have already 
fixed the symbols. If we do not follow them, we shall be engulfed in 
the whirlpool of desire. 

The second clause in the maniram is " vnftft wr sritfw*T*pr L <•., Lead 
me from darkness to Light. Sankaracharjya says that symbolic worship 
is not all in all ; for the symbols stand between us and the isrsu of the 
divine. They stand between the wt>*x and The synthesis 

that we arrive at in the faijffiirPt and objects is but a partial 

synthesis. It is Brahma alone who is the supreme synthesis of 
all possible varieties. And 'tin; prayer for light in the muntram is 
the prayer of the devotee tor that condition of his self when all 
symbols will disappear, and the soul cry, wfw wfw - Not this, Not this. 

uW All this verily is Brahma. And then we reach that 

immortality prayed for in the next clause of the man tram. 

To sum up : the spheres of our desires are unrealities, not in the 
sense of fraud and deception, but in that they lead to strife 

and discord ; and if wo want to live, we should take some symbols 
which shall not be objects of enjoyment or desire, but of awe and 
veneration, and those symbols are to be taken, not merely from the 
objects .of nature but from humanity as well -types of the divine 
ill the human, like Krishna, Vyasa and other saints : the worship 
of these symbols vv ill calm om propensities and grve us tranquility ; 
then we will see the symbols lead to a higher real ty before which 
the symbols thepiselves disappear. * 

• 

In the Land of Kdtbiauwi Princes. 

. f 

l Extracts Jrofn the writings of a ptopuSed Ixnughistd RtaiUr u)idt> the 
Rules of the Dun n Society* Magazine Section.] 

« 

Towards the west ol the Bombay Presidency, a large Peninsula 
is connected witli the Indian continent by a narrow neck of laud 
between the Bay of Kanibay and the Kami of Culch. This Peninsula 
is called Kathiawar - the hand ol the Kathis -and is almost surrounded 
by the Arabian Sea. It is divided geographically into no less than ten 
minor parts called Prants the principal among them being Jhalawad 
(Land of the Jhalas). Gohilwad (Land of the Ciohils), Hallar, Sorath, 
Baroda, etc , and it is politically divided into a number of petty princi- 
palities, the chief among them being Junagbad, Dhrangadhra, Jamnagar 
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Bhawanagar, Morvi, Porbandar, Gondal, Palitana, Wadbawan, Wan- 
kanar and Rajkote. Each principality is ruled over by a chief, inde« 
pendent of the others. But all these chiefs or Rajas, as they are 
called, are at present under the protection of the British Government, 
and a political agent of the Governor of Bombay is stationed at Raj- 
kote, the centre of thp Peninsula. All the states, excepting Junaghad 
and Jafrabad, another jninor district, are under the* way of Hindu Rajas. 

I • 

This peninsula boasts of two mountain ranges. One of them is 
the Shetrunja range which is situated in *the vicinity of the Palitana 
State and is dotted over with magnificent Jain temples. 

This range is dear to the heart of every Jain to whom it is a holy 
place of pilgrimage, and every year caravans of the pilgrims in vast 
numbers may be seen coming down to pay a visit to their favourite 
divinities. The other is the mountain range of Girnar, noted for its 
ancient fort and the recent antiquarian researches in connection with 
it. The fort, according to history, was demolished in the nth century 
after a prolonged siege of twelve years, during which its heroic defender, 
Rakhengar, lost his life, and the queen, Ranak Devi, fell into the hands 
of the victor. She became a Sati near Wadhwan. This sjory is so 
.pleasing to the Kathiawaris or the Gujarati-speaking Hindus of the 
Presidency, that it forms the plot of a popular drama which is 
actejl by some two or three dramatic Companies to the great joy and 
pleasure of the audience. The Girnar range is also rich in beautiful 
natural scenery, and wild denizens of the forest, especsally tigers and 
lions, Abound. Moreover, the ^people believe that.in its deep caves 
still live many Hindu saints and yogins and also persons like Gopichand 
and fartuhari of ancient history, who have Sought and obtained im- 
mortality ; and wfiat Strengthens this belief is that many of the 
caves are too deep and dark for one to enter even with lighted lamps. 
These caves are awe-inspiring, and they remind us of the past glories 
of India. No foreigner visting this Peninsula can forego the pleasure 
of visiting this mountain-range. 

This Peninsula has very few rivers — the most important among 
them being the Malchu flowing near Morvi and Wankaner, and the 
Aji near Rajkote. *• . 

II 

Having so far earn d something about the physical condition of 
Kathiawar, let us now wend our way to Wadhawan— the chief Railway 
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junction in the Peninsula from where railway lines branch out in every 
direction and let us get into a railway carriage and take note of the 
various towns that lie on our way. The nearest town is Dhrangadhra 
where a drive along the Dhrangadhra line (a branch of the B. G. 
J. P. Railway) carries us in a very short time. 

This town of phrangadhra is the chief town in the Jhalawad 
District. The Raja belongs to the Jhala line of Kshatriyas and the 
present ruling chief is His Highness the Maharaja Ajit Singhji. There 
is very little of note to be seen in the town but a royal stage where 
the performances are free t& be witnessed by any one, and also two 
palaces and a garden. But some ten miles from Dhrangadhra, there 
is a small Village, the ancient seat of the King, possessing a beautiful 
big well, called Matri Vava, which, according to tradition, was 
the refuge — which its peculiar structure is fitted to furnish — for a fort- 
night to the royal harem when the chief lay dead on the battle-field. 
Still twenty miles away from this village, Kuva, a journey by 
bullock-carts brings us to Halvad, another ancient seat of govern- 
ment which possesses a minaret of five stories and a beautiful palace 
of strong stone work rich in Hindu architectural beauties. 

III 

Let us now return to Wadhwan and transfer ourselves to a carriage 
on the Morvi Railway. This line has lately been re constructed on 
a broad gauge by the chief of Morvi, at an expense of twenty ’akhs 
of rupees, and on' the 3rd March 1905, it was opened by H. E. the 
Governor of Bombay. Journeying along this line we soon come to 
Wankanar which, as we have already seen, is watered by the Matchu 
and possesses two minarets of seven stories each, commanding' a view 
of the whole city. Let us get down from the Railway carriage and 
travel six miles in a bullock cart to visit Jadeshwara a seat of 
God, Shiva. This holy place is visited by large numbers of Kathia- 
waris in the month of Shravan, when there is a fair held in honour of 
the divinity. The Ling of the God, according to tradition, was found 
in the jungle, and the King of Wankanar was ordered by the God in 
dream at night to build him a temple. The w r oodland scenery of the 
place is very charming. 

IV 

Resuming our journey by the mail train along the branch line to 
Morvi, ten miles off, we arrive there in the evening and go to the 
travellers’ bungalow to lodge for the night. Seated at night near a 
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window we have a magnificent view of the new main road lighted by 
gas, on the river Matchu. Three piles of fine-looking buildings add 
to the beauty of the scene. The magnificent royal palaces on the bank 
of the river, are connected with the royal stables on the other side 
of the river by a suspension bridge — the only one in Kathiawar. There 
are two towers, one with a clock that cau be heard throughout the 
whole city ; and the other, situated at the centre of the.bazar, and made 
of iron. The bazar is evenly built, ajid a visitor can have a full view 
of it, if he stands at the Nagar Bhagar city -gate and looks straight to 
the main entrance to the royal palaces^ This city can boast of many 
fine buildings such as the hospital, the High School with a beautiful 
and extensive play-ground, the patel house — a vast and spacious build- 
ing for the farmers; the jail, strong but imposing ; Nazar-bag — the garden 
house serving as the summer residence of the Chief, the post office, 
the charming girls’ school and the tramway station. The railway 
station being two miles from the city, the passengers are conveyed by 
the tramway which also connects the town with its harbour, Vavania. 
There is also a public garden where every Monday, the State-band 
enlivens he visitors for an hour in the evening. There are three mosques of 
the Mahomedans and also the principal temples of the Hindus. Besides, 
there is a Town Hall where a meeting is held every Monday morning. 

The reigning prince of this district i6 of the Jadeja line and bears 
the title of Thakore. The present ruling chief, His Highness Sir Waghji, 
G. <5. 1. E., is an able ruler whose .administrative capacity and political 
insight are unsurpassed by any of his contemporaries in the Peninsula. 
He hag a large stable and a magnificent stock of carriages, electric cars, 

motors etc. • 

• V. 

JSow we return to Wanlraner to take up our journey along the 
main line towards Rajkote. This town is divided Into the city and 
the Sadar camp. There is nothing worth notice in the city except the 
royal palace and the girls, school ; but the Sadar is studded with a 
number of palaces built by different Kathiawari princes. There 
are several educational institutions in the town — a high school, and two 
Training Colleges, one for males and the other for females ; and besides, 
a Rajkumar College for the education of the princes of Western India 
has been established ‘here. Rajkote is also supplied with filtered water, 
a boon enjoyed by no other town in Kathiawar. The local museum 
contains preserved specimens of beasts and birds and has also a fine col-* 
lection of Kathiawar products — cotton, grain, as well as illustrations 
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of the sculpture and architecture of the country and there is also a 
beautiful garden where in the evenings we find a number of men and 
children enjoying the fresh air. It has also two towers and several 
markets. 

I must add here in passing that this town has a great railway junc- 
tion whence trains run to Jamnagar, Gondaf, and Junaghad. 

Let us first takE ourselves to Jamnagar, the capital of the Hallar 
District. Here the mail arrive^ at night and there being no tram 
conveyance in any other place except Morvi, we have to avail ourselves 
of the bullock-carts and h or je- carriages that are there ready to serve 
us. The chiefs of this place are of the Jadeja line in common with 
the Morvi Princes, and the ruling chief is H. H. Raja Jasaval Singhji. 
It will be interesting to note here that the famous cricketer, Prince 
Ranjit Singhji is of this city, and is a brother, if I forget not, ofthe ruling 
prince This city is situated on the Rangmati, a small stream. It 
boasts of fine temples and holy places of worship and also possesses 
two ancient buildings, Lakhota and Kotha. These huge piles attract 
the sight of every visitor and impress him with their noble and magnifi- 
cent architecture. There is a high school for boys and also a girls' 
school, the latter, everywhere in Kathiawar, teaching only the verna- 
cular of th'e country. 

Now, having come so far, we must return to Rajkote and take to 
the B. J. P. Railway (Bhawanagar, Gondal, Junaghad and Porbandar 
railway) and proceed by the mail trjiin to Gondal. The ruling prince, 
H. H. Thakur Sahrb Sir Bhagwat Singhji Sagramji G. C. I. E., M. D. 
(Edinburgh', is a great patron of education and is a reformer. There is 
in Gondal, a Grassia College like the*- Rajkumar College of Rajkote, 
with a good library and a well-equipped laboratory worked by a ft able 
staff, besides two schools for boys and girls. Thp most noteworthy 
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place here is the temple of the goddess Ashapuri, where pilgrims 
conw from distant places to get their desires fulfilled by the goddess. 
The other objects of note are a garden maze called in Gujarati Bhul 
Bhulamani, and a fine, big tank two miles from the city. 

This place not being a railway terminus like Jamnagar, Morvi 
or Dhrangadhra, we resume, after a short stay, our journey and proceed 
at our convenience to Junaghad. As 1 have already said, this city is 
in the vicinity of the Girnar Range and is a Mah'omedan principality. 
But unlike the Mahomedans of the past, intolerant and harsh towards 
the Hindus, the princes here are eminently tolerant and consequently 
are loved by Hindus and Mussulmans alike. The Dewan — 
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Prime-minister— is at present a Vaniya, Bechar Bhai. The 
Ruling Chief is H. H. Nawab Rasulla Khan. There is an Arts 
College preparing students for the B. A. Examination, and called the 
Bahuadin College, after the name of a former Dewan of the State, 
Bahuadin Bhai, a noble and munificent patron of education. The low 
college-fee — Rs. 25 per term — is very well suited to the circumstances 
of the Kathiawari studejnts, and there is also a boarding house attached 
to the college for their residence. Besides, the beautiful natural scenery 
in the vicinity of Girnar, a museum and two beautiful public parks, 
Sakar Bag and Safdar Bag, with a menagerie containing many wild 
beasts, add to the attractions of the place. 

Having visited all these places we resume our journey and come to 
Veravala, a quiet harbour, and a favourite resort of trade. Thence we 
go up to Jetalsar junction and thence again, via Dhola, straight to 
Bhawanagar. The ruling prince, H. H. Sir Bhawa Singhji, *K. C. 1. E., 
is also, like his brother chief of Gondal, a munificent patron of education. 
Here we meet with another Arts College called the Samaldas College 
where also the college-fee is sufficiently low and accommodation for the 
residence of students is provided. Samples from the fine and rich 
collection in the museum of the place were exhibited in the last* Congress 
Exhibition in Bombay. The most noteworthy and chief object of attrac- 
tion to a visitor to" the place, is the beautiful temple of Takhteshwara 
Mahsyleva, built on a hill by the ruling prince to the pious memory of his 
father. In the evening, we can go out for a walk along .the sea-shore and 
have a pleasant view of the steamers coming and going, or lying at 
anchor in the harbour. This city„ as well as Rajkote and Wadhawan, 
are noted for trade. The Bhawanagar State is noted for the metal- 
wares^ mainly copper and brass, of Shihore, a petty town in the vicinity 
of the capital. Shihore Supplies the whole of Kathi&war with copper’ 
utensils and even exports them to Bombay and other distant places. 

Now, we have travelled enough. Let us catch the mail train and 
hurry back straight to Wadhawan, whence we started on our tour. 
Wadhawan is the eye of Kathiawar, or the main entrance to it. This 
town, like Rajkote, is split up into two parts — city and cantonment. Here 
we find the “ Sir ^aghji Mill,” the only one in Kathiawar and we can 
see it on our way to Wankaner by the Morvi Railway. This town is 
noted for its “ Vavas ” or big wells of which there are five or six. The 
other objects of interest are the Dojiraj Girls’ school, a High School, and 
Mulji JethaDharamsala where travellers are lodged free of charge. 
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While on tour, we bad no time to wait at the Dhola Junction 
near Bhawanagar and had a short trip to Porban lar, called also the 
Sudamapuri, or ihe place where lived Sudama, the beloved friend of 
Shree Krishna. The Rana of this State is a staunch Vaishnava. 

In order to have a full knowledge of Kathiawar we must also 
visit Dwarka and Bet Shankhodhar near it, which are among the 
holy places of the Hindus. Dwarka is regarded as one of the seven 
Paris — great an 1 holy cities o*f India. The Vaishnavas attach special 
importance to this city and many pilgrims pay visit to it. The Bavas ; 
a sect of mendicants, come here and after having had a* purifying look at 
Shree Dwarkanath — the God of Dwa ka, pay a certain tax and 
allow special marks, one or more on each hand, to be branded with red-* 
hot iron. There is no railway communication and bullock carts 
have to be used by the visitors. The temple is worthy of this 
important town, for the decorations inside are full of beauty 
and grandeur ; and the royal appearance of Shree Dwarkanath eight 
times a day, according to the Vaishnava form of worship, is indeed a 
very pleasant and attractive sight. Tho town is also a chief seat of the 
Shaiva sect ; and a Shankaracharya — high priest of Shankara, lives there. 
The way from Dwarka to Shankhodhar is short and is often infested with 
strange animals. Dwarka, forming the end or the tip of the nose of 
Kathiawar, and I may even say, of India, commands special attention. 
It is a fair sea-port and th$ Arabian Sea, as a rule, is not stormy here. 
We can set out for this holy place either from Jamnagar or PorlAindar. 

Having visited the principal towns, we are inclined to inquire about 
the condition of the people of those places. But as we are. tired of our 
journey, we must take some ' rest and bid good-bye to one 
another for the present* v 

cH. H. MANIAR. 


‘The Educated and the Uneducated classes 
in India : Question of Unity. 

[ Extract from the writings of a First-year (F. A. class ) student in the 
General Training Class of the Dawn Society . ] 

We have given the definition of patriotism in t a former lecture, the 
mahr idea of which is that the individual must always step into the j 
background whenever there is conflict between the individual interest 
and the interest of the public. We should learn how to develop this sort 
of patriotism, which should be not a mere sentiment but an active sense 
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within us. Let ns consider how things stand in India. There is an, 
educated community in India, i. e. those who know English. There isl 
also another class of people who are not illiterate but uneducated, as far as| 
education in English is concerned. Apparently there is a sort of unity] 
between these two classes — the educated and the uneducated classes. 

But a few moments* thought will show us that there is no real bond 
of unity between these 'two classes. We see that an educated man can 
read the feelings of another educated man, whether he be a Punjabee or 
a Bengalee or any other. There is always a kind of pecret sympathy among 
the members of this educated class. The reason for it is that they are all 
brought up under the influence of English education. A Maratha graduate 
and a Punjabee giaduato always imitate and appreciate *each other, 
though they belong to different countries and may have different religions 
and customs Therefore, inspite of the variety of conditions in life, the 
Maratha and the Punjabee as also others, come under a common category 
— the category of the educated — and they may be said to be united. 

So also, among the uneducated classes (uneducated in English) there 
is a sort of unit}'. Their thoughts are primitive. They have not learnt 
tho ways and manners of Western life. Their common primitive character 
which they have received from their forefathers, stamps them 
with a sort of unity. Let us see if it is possible for us to bring these 
two classes, the educated and the uneducated, under a common category. 

TV>w, we know that both these classes fite under a common government. 
It is therefore that they are politically united. They are politically 
subject to one government. But, besides this unity brought about by our 
politicafsubjection, there is not much ehe to bring these two classes together. 

As* western civilisation is growing vigorously amongst us, the 
distinction between the educated Snd the uneducated classes is becoming 
sharper and sharper. We* live in Western fashion — much on the lines of 
the Western people, and so it is that the gulf between these two cla ses is 
becoming broader and broader ; # for tho more we advance in this direction, 
the further we recede from our brothers living ancient ways of life, 
the only bond of unity being our living under a common Government, 
as has been previously said. 

It, therefore, follows that when we say that we have unity, it means 
that we are under one*Government. The gap between these two -classes 
is growing more and more, because we are over-educated and they are 
.almost strangers to English education. The educated classes seem to 
form a community by themselves but are not always in touch with the 
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bulk of the people. A common rnle is not sufficient to form a nation. 
Tbe principles of separation are sometimes found to be more active than 
those of union. The educated classes have not always a self-sacrificing, 
practical sympathy for the uneducated classes except only in political 
n atters. But it is only by increasing our sympathy for our uneducated 
brethren that we map be able to be united at heart with them. Let us (those 
who are educated men and those who are getting education,) sacrifice our- 
selves for them. We must be united in our hearts which is internal union 
and which is true strength. The educated classes must not try to separate 
themselves from the uneducated classes, but should be in touch with 
them. The drawing together of mutual hearts is the only permanent union 
whereas the political union is, at present, only an external union. 
Therefore, the educated classes must always try to sympathise with the 
uneducated classes and show that sympathy in a practical way by being of 
some use to them in their daily lives. 


Domestic Knitting Hand Machines 

• 

With reference to certain inquiries addressed to us in regard to 
the price of knitting machines, where they could be purchased etc, we 
bog to make tlfe following statement. Domestic Knitting Machines : 
— 12 to 20 pairs of seamless socks in a day of 10 hours. Heel arjd toe 
are shaped automatically and can be spliced ; also socks, and stockings, 
jersey, vests, jackets, shirts, drawers, comforters &c &c. Tolerably 
easy workinsg, simple in f construction — can be learnt with help* from a 
tutor with the aid olso of the Instruction Book : Prices vary from 100 
to 300 Rs. or more according to the number of needles in the machines. 
Importers in Calcutta — Khetter Mohan De & < o , 45 Kadbabazar street 
Calcutta, Correspondents may also address inquiries to “ Automatic 
Knitting Machine Company , London ”, 67 Southwark Street, 1 ondon, 

S. E The practical difficulty in the use of these machines now in India 
is that a man requires some training in handling and working a machine ; — 
and for a skilled hand, the practice must 'extend to at least fifteen days. 
Then there is also this difficulty that when the machine gets out of order, 
it may be difficult to again set it up, or to repair it. It might be neces- 
sary, for instance, on occasion, to bo able to devise certain mechanical 
contrivances which an unskilled man may not be at able to do— and so 
when a machine, whose needle or needles, or a screv 7 or other parts require 
to be*mended or replaced, is not properly repaired, \he result would be loss 
to the private buyer and consequent disappointment. We have known of 
cases where jot want of mechanical knowledge , or from inability to 
repair or replace damaged parts , the machine has been lying idle for 
some considerable time. 
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[Extract from the writings of a proposed Recognised Reader under the 
Rules of th$ Dawn Society, Ifagastine Stttion^ 

twto %% fkm i 

> I ^ ?C3 t5Hl } , 

* i ?f? ’flora ort^tR *itfe*ffil m * ; 

* I ? 1 «PFt 5 t? ?t&IC <5 ntfa* foltC? I 

Tlffor? « w? cm sc? d*rc fo? capM c? »pr attH 

*tcs, *it«mM5; <>$ ?**i tft? ffec® c*ltKt*lt?1 'srtflnil Tf’ra'tst? 5? f?^ 

» • 

tou cm. cm ft?fore « ?tsrlc? ^ s? fosra m*, 

«i struwi ?fere wtjp« ’w? <stt? jfjc?? c»it?w?t« «s| mu ?tsrfc? 

V CTfBC^ , «itc? 1 

^^rQfSj cental c? *R 5?, wfafa '•rtes wforss? 

>ra=rat? <itc* (. c’lfafatirl ^wW?ra ?tftw cst’ito fori «itw i 

$t*ra W 'Q W I 

?W?1 ?t«rtar sw f?#t ws^tora wsfosrqs*? i **• cstnftr w, 
?twtc? « . ctWct c? c?nra 3rt*r sit, <5tstcr wfortft cm ms. i fevcqora 
few? A cm sfer® Ae cm *tfre w *tt«?1 for i 

^c® art«rt? tI^i st*r *fo* few* «tf* c*ra sfec® *rtc* 
ora *c* ’ftfei 5? *tt'8Ti *t* } «*fe fat* *t^> ’ttfa «w <W*tsr to* 
faststfs *tffc«i, few? a cm far^ *c* f?3F? ** i fo* fosr sfec® Wi sts 
far* few* fat? *ft5 c*ra s^c® «rtfets* *c* faW^t c*t** 5? ffap* ** 1 
tsTtsWtW $<t Wl Wt* Tfa*i I 
ufife n*c* $* *?1 *«*t* ^t?*i «sfe c*, c*fa ?t»i *^t? tes fa^r* *t*r «tt* 
>PF*f faftfe <sw w? j «it* is w? ’ltd ^ <w ’t^ ?td 5tffe?l 

I c?«?i m, #»i m fsre ®f??i «rtfer® *tt?, ^Rt*>^'sc?%cf?'i 

<a »RC? Vi 4 PW ??: ??, ’^: , ?c®i? ftai’t 4 ! ?tft 5 f*nd ?t?, ‘li’W V 
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TOTO^toIpi frofts: ^RTOR ctp TOronTO®! qitwfafl to 
® tft p TO*1 ft ns TOl TOTOR TO tor, TORt* 
»m TO #tit»i TOTO «rs, ®i« RtR TO TOTO TOlc® TOfai c«r i ^ 
»iw tor afhrTOi ^ wl p-i to pcp to cntc* *rtvt?i e r®:^ p 
TOm it&i * 

w* TOF1 V C^R ? 

TO TOR TO TOf TO Pt* VI TOW CTO* TOtf ^tC* <a®t 
•c»itc^« <4 to p c?% TO i "sn^T RttP ®t#lff® <a to c# p 
afat, 'sRl sfes RRt $R®1 ®tR, <p*> <4t ^rto»i *raR *tl5TO to ft 

cwtcw^rt TO TOR i TO 4 to* cTO® tor s**rtf? c^t p, wm to® 
pTOs ®tfpi TO i to to ®tp ^ ^®ro p to to i 

TOW TOft ^P P® <a TO 5?1 ®^*1 TOM TO ^TO <4 to® n«rl, 
to, fc*tTO »*tf fro <nr*i to® stcTOr^TOl ®tfpl TO ®frol w ^*n p i 

. $*f *far crfttre $«r i 

TORI RtTOR ^ to, TOtcp p foarot® ®^® TOR TOro cTO TOre, 
fetTOTOnrt^CTTO A <ro,TO SRI TO ®^®TOtoR *tfw, fetTO A TO, 
^*ttP TO fror TO pR$1 fa® pi fTO ®<R TOR TOl P, TO cTOR- 
TO®®1faffp cTORtw® TO oFfrol ®tc«r, rtoi to, TO TOrtro ettTOR 
TO, TO TOtrc ft®1 Raft to i cTOt*ri TOtP TOr® wfRR TOw crtTOft 
V fflpi ®tc<r TO, faiTR&l TO to sfl, frol c*R fro TO TO1, cTO fp 
5tf® TOd ®f?t ®tf«t®i far, TO ®R1 TORI TOR TOr® TO*i *rt i 
TORlto aro CTO TO cTOI ®^c® ortTOfftric® CTO<RR1 TOt*TO 
ftTOul fro TO« i wot cppi" «r TO1 ^tTOt« RTOr® qtRn, 
cftTOTO« ct ^TOl ql TO*! TO 1 to, to »rtP ^R ®1 cTORtRF cTO vtt 
qpb§ TO*! ql i fpt TO «t^tR TORtc^ «rcTO twc« TO*r, TORts 
w TO*tfw Btfpi ®it*! i 

^ c^rtTOT l 

TO TORI qRTOR ifp qtfltv TOTO1 RtTO cp, TOtora 
cTORTOft^cpi ^ TOPt cro®, %tTO A c*R Ac*r*Mj^p 1’\ 
TOtc® bPi® TOf i ®*RRI TORt^, TO cl® rTO RTO ^Ri 
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c«tt*t*rt* gstfetf m, <m* ftcfcw fir iMt f^c'® ** sri, 
$t*T *1 fetsts <ftfei s«i Jt ct* *fer$ a <01* *tf j« *ftfe *1 Vftsst i 

c?rrtt*ri 44W* <tfiifirts:s sat sen ^ artoforl «ttcs .1 stm csWiw 
«tfwft*fct sftfl c?tai st®i jtfivrfo, *ts *feot 1 *its qfts cA ** sri, s«itf*f 
rtfifimil ttfani S*fa toI «ttw 1 sw stsrai star ai, sitofo cm fetstfel 
<asut st«W *lts*1 qtfen, s^st* to Jt*t*rccs fewfel c-tt*f sftrs *itfin 1 

«mi <TO «W* c?w st^?r, tt^tts few* A CHt «ftfef S[«t sfitf 

»tfecrc 1 fsi *rft era *fe*r, erfit*n few* ws sfltirl sfi*!,^ti*fi?t* wfint 
sst* sfierat 1 stirara *fi«tM* few, 5 Wt, *ts«t, fit, Jifcant stfim, 

St*ts «*M* feW, «t*!1 sttfifCS* Stforl « ®ltfeS N fe^ft«are fi»t, ( Life-insu- 
rance ) 'bum firat «r?fs*ras fkm sfini cwf^c®i=T, eifafirto few* 

sfecsts 1 sti*n t eit*t*rl s^t* to stfani stfa* *feci, *tist*fcs stts 'sites 

^filCR, 4*t* feWfel *RS < 1*5 *fe*l CTO, 4 star tow* frot* *tfsvt 3 l sfics 

•ttfesflE *ti, <a »it*ifei <rw 'srhttft sten »njf* »tfscnr*f sfi* 1 eiftfiii fllfo 
sf*re sitPin 1 3 foi *ti« <as$ fw& *feew, <w 4ss> *t*t sf**l *fiieR, “*i, 
St*l Stfify fW ** <4Sfel Sf**1 fin ; rttlt*It« eft iflfe CT, stHiWl ssi* 

W r 

rttit*rt Bfirai cto 5 sto *t?t* ’ffifas stfind ^ *firai ‘fiorc, csfat* 
stes 01* ’toft few nta. oft few sTO cTOTOtcs fir s 1 etTO* few 

*fftc*, <a star states f%|fe c*f'®sl ^ srtfe 1 «Rotw 

sWn ’tt^e’R 1 stit*i, few ^ twrsi ^«p^i 'si«t5 c^c?ra, «rt?tn si ?oi 1 <*ife 
sn % st%l, ^ f^i c^tql stflim 'states efet few *Ms\ 

fwe*R, ^*s wx *ies 4Sfet s? Ttfet'S %sr, <a^ sf»ral ffec*ist, ($ 

fw few ftfe c«Tt ffest a (Pnt ^ *ttfefl «ttfs, fNst»t sistonrjRs cntmtfe 
ysfesn fwl stfese^ 1 cat’ll s?wi W*rr ^feirl A w finrl, «tat 
st*i onts j{Pn 1 fin ?fees or fe ^rtflrs, onisul ^ c*rhti 

sn ftntfees ®rt% 1 ^ W <*<& 'srtrr sts »ttt«t sri,s<n ortoMts ^taisr, 
csfrn tn ’*ttn sts ’itw JTi (or f c*ttnM« ’is orft ss c<tnn, '»wi 
^rWrtont ^ ott«t w stf «st»i ore^n sitfe fesrtfir sW '«it*tf% orstfees' 
sssfel fHt*i spfssl f*f sfwl ttfespr 1 
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c?m i 

ciftaw 51 Pwi n, iumi ▼fin itftm 4tf»ni ifim i 
mtftitwf few itft* fan <*rti ^ mtftii 51 faff ffifi 

ntffcs ntfaii i itf inr itf f*m, m *t*tf ▼to? mftfi ifm i 
Cff Itftf ifaw itftl, Cff <*f *t*I ClfllW Itfill I 4 tftf Cff Cff 

▼tit* it&* ffam *m *fiw itfti i c*m <«m*n i fare itfim, *tt, **ft 
ICTtf fctftf A €»ra TO! <tj?l fl *&▼ fal, 4* itw ve N fctftf 51 icffai, 
fa* cit& torn fm, *tftf *tf fcw a cw 51 i*tfa flrw ^ i 

fa ffi wfa, ftP* *TW^ Cltf 4 timtfl *1 faifafl fa* f^PKf I *tf 

ftfti lift** ffamcf i fa *fofi orfa? wvn 

rttitm ffai, mw • i s itn *fifi ifatn ftci, *tf faf$ ffarwi i 4 <r 

cim *ti cm «ri firm sfaw, *tf attii, *tar itm mtf 4*mi, «ttu ffrfa 
8R llfcf I Cltf* 4«ti ft* miff tori, c*ti cftifriti *tf 
clt* «% *fof4^ cull i Sets *tcf 4titf dfici ifafi cfm cicf *mi 
▼ itcw cill cifa fWtf *tf me* ft« fara ntfiftf ; <4*1 *m* it#t 
*tcf cwtm H CfPIC* finfafl cif, n, citf tiff *tf c«tt* §i cutf faw 
4tf I CfC*J CfCf 'QfilS <$fa *Ef I flfl srl fill *fofS(1, ftfl, 5*1 fim 
fttftf mfcflfa It* US 4ft, IP*, "41** V9 Wit 8 ff, Cftfe CfPffl itft 

I 

i^n cm, mm $v% fiiii i *t*fi $ftf vi c?«*n vs *firei % r 
*tcw^ 4ii itpn* itPtc*^ if, srt* pi nm un **i i **} «tci 
bPtpi cm* wk ff i *tf utff fie* fill cil— f*, it^i, ut*f *1Cf 
ms i*!t ut^ i 4cif ,icw Pm ftfw ufm* ff, <si itf’ci «it *fil 
*ff itf cultf ftc* i 

cftr?rwc^ «tfo nMcn wi? i 

t 

*tf on *t^, 4W iti f* *tn itfi i mfi cftift , 5i cipt futi 

*tf WSi 4 *^ *t* ffltl, ItlCfW fPlPR, "*r| 11 , * P« 5 * 1 , <€ 5^1 

4|c*r* llflw 4*^ 4*^ Pm Cltltf 11^* Itci, 4tP* 'O Ft$ *rl I* 4*fl*t 
4 *ft citt c*m— *tf in iff ^tuff, 4 *ti> cft% ft 5 l itfifi itm 
4 tfK mtfi *tftc* 4 *^ 5 i Pnrs cmti, firs ftprc n i ntft 

fritf w» 4 C*** cmr *tf *t, cftfr cfm *tfimcf cififi i* *1 
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5fe«i f 3HL*i5t3 3fat55, fai ftwi, **115 *tit*r 5fe*i <m r fa* 
CfOl fafTife 311551, *35 3t5 3f30l5, *t«, C*l5f3 5t3 *1f C«fc* 3331 C5t* 
*15, **3 *i« i cfw *rt* *1* «tf 4*fel 3331 ^rtfanrl *1513<C53, 

*t3 3fa» 5*5 ^spifls *i*tt* 4* 33513 wc^ 31^ <$* *13 5t?3 a 
*t5t3 3tfl3 C3C3 CTO 43? *¥t* 5*3C*fe tl5l3^* 3T55tl *fa* 

33 i 3i#ic* c*i5 ^ss \ 31*3 *33** 3331c* 31 fihii <rrtRi t fa|*i 

fal «nwt* ®f* itfw^ fa* i *13 33 *t*i3 wt, fa si*3c* cw *13* csm 
fwi 3ic*3, 333tc*« C5fe*3 f53i 3ic*3 i ife* <33 3ift3 c*t*i3 3*3 *15 
3tc53 i *13 315 c33 5fec* ’tt’its tfa»rt* 5*1^31 c53 i *1313» few 3*013 
*1ot c3is ftc* wfafi 3153 aft 5tf33i 315c* 3fac33, “ffa H31133 $m 
fftfetfa 5lC3 5lC3 *tc3*tc3 f *ifeai *1* c*3 33c5f3?" *1 *fare»IH, 
“C53, $C3 C*C3 C5C3C53 *tC5 I 3331 *C* 5C3, %*3fc® \n fall fe5tC53 
«t1*i 3*1 *fa3i 3tc*, *rt*5i 45® 3*c33 *ic3 C5«3l **3j i 3ffe c*m 
fail *lf3C* 4*fc OTf3 53, CWZV\ C5C3*C3l ipifa *fa3 3^31 Eiffel* 

3lC* I *33 5C33 fa*3 f*3i3 *C3 33 C*f3?“ C53 'etfe, 4 W *1*1 
C^ *1* ^1 5fec3« 3J35lC3fe 'STt'lfel it'Ol 53 I *1ft C3% 3tC*3 *HI.3l *f33l 
4fe 3t$lc* frfaty a C33 3ifet fet|*i 55 trot 3tfa i 

*13 4*fel *f35l 4fe CT, 3H.fel*tfel f53t3 *f33tfe fa 51*013 5tC* 31 ft 31 
4l*3lC3 333lC* f55ll3tC*3l **lft*v 4C53'5*f3 53*11 4fe 3*5 

3J35TC3 3t$3 3tft3 fa.5t*3*f33 C*t3* 3lC* I *t3 C3 *13 3t^, fa BfaOTC 
5fa fW3l *3*t3 fefatfel *ttit*, #t5tW3 3tflT5 «t3«It3 TO#t ^1 f*3l ^t5l *?tfe I 
**3t**3t3T 5fe3l *|3»ltC* 3t^3 ^*$ 3 $ CTfel C*TW|3t ®lfer5 53 I 5t*3 4*| 
*t5 ^f33l C3tC3t 5t C3*43l C*t*ft 5^ C53 I 

^*T ^Tfat^ ^ C*R ? 

*C5* 553 ®tt5C*3 C*tC3 §3 .5t3 lt*t 53 I *133, 3115* *3 *lfet* *Hf*IOR I 
515 CI3 5fe3l CM, C5l3t5l fefal 5lf5*, 5f3*l3 3f5I55 ? 5tC53 fefal 4*3lC3 
f*5 I 4f5t* C5t3t5t3 fet*l3 f3C53 «C3t*R I 3^5, ^3 5l5 # C5l* «fC53 
5tfa5l, *C33 5155 <*fafa 5l5l5 335 33*1r* 51153 C3C3 C*t3 *fawfe 5fel3 I 
*fl3 5*51*151 *tlfe5l # 335ft* 313T 5^31 *3*Jl fel*1 *# *|fel* 53, 4fe fefafa. 
ft* fa*11 5151* 5C5 I «tfa fet*l3 5lf5* Sift 3351 I 53t*t53l fa^l f55tW 
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<«* <Jt*ts few ata fa <ttt*s i 4 as astscaal «mr ass startnft 
5W sift ¥p sal atm fctwa fsaa cs, am as fefal ** 
»faa f states ss fasts Sfastt faf*t st*t«f fafal «| $ 
stawrs stea <as5i ata aft sfssi fare as, sts fa*! sfas as si i 
fasi sfststtaa ftsa, as fasi s^ sfaa, <rrss astsscs cats ss saai fates 
fas i <afass s& ata ata fa faa^, "Sjx '«it’Tc»i ass fasi sfswts afarl ata i 
st ata Ptfs fa faft stas fastfa sftwts ss, fa* sta «rtfc fa, ^ra *w 
& stes sfasses fas sai cafcl stats fasts fatfaj aas cats 
*faa afasa fat*s css«. fa atess i fasi fats aas, *tcs$ aatss 
stfls ^fas *8F fa fasts 4* ssal « cast^ fa fasts <ss saai sfwl 
stftsl cststatcs fasi fa sttsi ^sat; <nastasrts cstsfatt*$*g 

StCS W CStStfas*SS i ata, «i«ta atea fasi fa*R ai, asai stfsa, fafaa stea 
STOSS* fastfa 4S3} aWStfaSI SatCSS St#t S«tS 8.^ fa *1 *ffat«l 
*H St* ffS SSS catStatCS U N fa*1 CSfSSl faa*, StS «tss fasi at#t 
afa j <afas catstal « astsacs cstatfas atfaa i afta catstal seas 
nfatl SfatfaS SltPm, St^S SSjStSiSesa Ste* Sfae* alfaes*, Of«f, 'BTtfsr fast* 
A OT I SfSSi $1 ’(fa, SSt5 Sta $S *tfacsfal I *tSa1 tStCSS *a fatS ( 
w Stats csft sweats afae*!*, css, Rtfa s fasts j% oti a^fa ’(fa, 

'srtata .m s ’ttat't pi si i s^r ati afac9R, ^ ^?r 'st’tsta 

wtc* ^tsta afatcs ^tfafaal facas i at\« ftfs alfl *ta ftf «Wa 
cat’ll sastw afais, ate, sari, ^ at?a atflcs ^ fas a^a, 
sata p fa »rfaa i cafafl «r^( «raa caa afar $a fas Wtfaf»r, 
faacp. aca «is fa atcaaf catat9rta afas^ss catafata* oral 
i ^ catatirt fawtal sfas, Rtafa <aatfa®^ fascia? cafaaa, 
C9its‘sfa sa i Rtata «ita (r*i»» fefal *tt«aj, «aaas «rtata sfas atfa afa i 
atca atca fa|is^ fctsfai afata s^an Rtfa ifaatfa, cafaaa, Rtafasal 
^:sat faafa a^a sfaa sfa'atnatiT ataata^faai fata i saa sasl 
stfa sfas, ^a fa fa at? ssa a^a stfa, Rtaii maFata afaafa 
ffartai.^raai cataai, %fa fa aiaa i aa fa catatai «®rta afaata afa 
ytftcs afa sfas, aataa, Rtaata afafas at^ cafa c^aa r vtoft aaai 
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*tf* VTn? *t** fct*l TO, *tfl *tf* 4f** $*lfci cf* TO t 
TO ffat**, TOt* *tf**i to 4** *tf*e*TO, TO 4**tfrt* stfit 
TO, fftff cTOi *tf?*i * to <rtcTO 1 to TO TO* 1 *f*fi ft*, *tft 
f*$*tft*1l ***:4*tTOft«,cff fTO*ft?TO^1 . 

c«ltft*t *tTO *ff* r *t*c*fffcrt :j***ttffei% *tfirf?|t* c*tft*1 
fffl fet*l TO* 1 TO ft* c*f*fl fro* 1 cftat*l *t*ftf *tf*H **tf 

*T5 fct*1 5tft*, ft*>« N fet*tf TOT >« N trqTOtal fro* 4f< ff»IC**, TO 
fct*l *tftft TO fir* 1 f **1 *t*i *wi *tff* ef TOft 4*$ 

*fro TO* TO*. TO 8 $ fti *fi *f*ral TOtt* fiftf fo** 1 *f*t« 
fct*tf *f eftTOt* TO* *ff*, ftftt* fet*tf c»r* 5 * ** TOhft ft*tf* 
TOe* TO* 1 TO^ ft* ft* TO cftTOtt* fftc**, ff *t* fti**i c** cf ? 
*?*1 ft**, to ^ 5 * TO, TO** to? *t*tf ** citf b 1 4^*t* 
4*ff* TO? TO to to cffl ffc* TOtt* toi *t* 31 fttro*l ff*m 
*TOf* fft* TOc** 1 TO to to TO*l f f*t**, *t*r*tf *tc*T TO ?«r 
ftfTO * 1 , *tnft taste* *ftf fro* 1 

am*l «t $ *tCT ^ ^stWs^ ^IT * . 
fr*tf *tt* *tor* 4**1 51 f$t*ft*,*tff *t* *tt* TOttff fft TO? c*f 
5 ? *fyrl ft? 1 *f*ft*t?cft*ftt*fTOf*t??tfft*ffi<at?*wcftft'i* 
cft?t*tt*f*$ *1f*|??4 *TOf*fro *f 1 *f* sj? 5 ? *1*1 ??, fct*t? 
*t*TOt ^ro? At c** $t* a cro* cf% *t8?l ftf *1, *tTO ** 
ftTOfl fft* ff y TOi *1 *fft* cftft*tfl *t** ft* cftTOr® ftif *1 1 

ffttfftffl ft** 4f* ftf t*t TOtJj c**. f cftft*tfl ft*, ftff s? *f*?l 

f*ftts,*ft*tf eft* ftftal *H*t* *f f f*fi ft ftrrtf ?fc*t* 1 ftro t« 4* 
4 * fit* fTO TO? ff*tf ?$t*, cft*t* eft* 4 * *tf c*f f*i ft* *t*l f**1 

5tff *t*1 Cff ftf (*f *f**1 tftf*.Cf, 4* C*f TO *ltf ft* cftTO **, *f* 

*f*H ftfi ?tal ft**, “c*tft? *tf cftft*l «J*f, to TO* TO, *tf 4TO 
cffffi *f*fi f?s r c*tft*tit« *tt*, 4 *ro ft* ftf ffiwtf ftTO *ti, 4f* 
c*f^ 4 f CBtf *t* ft ff t* f tfftf *1 I eft* *ff ff eft* fet *1 *tf*f 1 ft 
'fTOfl ft*t f*#t *flmf *ft«f1 f* *f* TO I *tf*tf fet*tfet $* TO. TO 
*t*ftftf*1,C*f 4* ft* TO e*f^5tff*f*t*TO, %t*tfel *fft*tf *ff- * 
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CW # *t*l sit* | <Stt* wfaft* qtflFsfe fettffel 5* 

qtpra *icqj '•rw* ^n qtisrti *twtfe ®t»i «tfiwtronre qtqnsfefi ira 
frAfe*! sq fo® « i c<ttft*rtuni srta «rqtq «rttf c*ttit»fl 

<tfer $q fa® *tfcq *rt j ®mqc®t® c®t*t«ffaqtq qjrsqto ^qFfai c^M* 
f*fa»R, m»ri «r*i fato $q fafai cqfe ^ *2*«i i ®far®« *q ^ftutn 
Cqtq ^fe*I 1 

^twta w§ ^ 4 

c’ltstatql ww qqq ’twitfni qw cq, fofa® c^tw qtata ®t® $q *tt«ql 
Ifa srt ; CrtfeTfalfl m\ I qW TOW *fet® <<|«R *ft&l FftfeW** 

qt*tw «rtJ[trt^ ^«1 «itw i 5* rtfW ®fail ®tq ftfart cqq • 

Wqfa ^1 wH 3 f^t* ®fqq1 CifW, C*5 fatfall fqsR ®fqt®t* Wrt f 
■uqt <r?n *tf®qi *•>* fetqrt qfet® «° A few ’tfrs ®fq*rW ftqtts i 
^ qtatw ’st*! w *rt«rt qtfe® sri qcfe, fa* caw* *n qvra *fec® 

$qfe fa#t lfa®t5 I $1 <$«R «K*Wp <3®^ WOPl q^rl fcfaift® i ^ 
®t*rai fetqrt* ^tfei w A c*ra, a cqq rt<j® fa** ®fq*tfa <*iqq fetqrt* c*nr, 
Afl* cqq'faF* qntl ft! I qrt* 5 ! ®<trt qft ®fa®T®t* ’Mf^t ?( «ltfq®, 
®t*tc® «t*®: tj ®q w°-/ n® q*i apifq-ttsi q$® i ■sfa rt** sq a qrfqqi 

ffafts i 'sitcn <*i® 4®fei *np «i*vra spt fa®, <4*& t? cqfel ®fa *t®, ®1 q’c®* 

©is c*inra ®fq® s* rtt«*1 qt* *rt i ai'Mvni *Jpq4 «rtqtoni ’’ft^^rt'R'f^sN, 

®tC® Wt*l *\ fet’fl ft*ltCT f ^ ff *lt*l 8^ CTOIU *1*1 5H 

*tt9?1 i 8n* fetrl «ii^ few *tfr« <«^*i*i *ttw i 

c-nt^TtuT^ ^rtf<^ ' *it«t»rt* i 

ct »r cittft»rt®l w* ^ 'srcrl ®t»i ^ i 

wj *j*N*iti ®f»i®l *iti, «% *i*^t*i «ftt*p srt i »rt«rt?i cmwrf *fR 
ctrtt*itwi ^ ®iffe »it®, f*% ®t^i ife* ^ i c^trttoni wit* ^ fm- 
toi «wc®fe f^c-w cnWft »r^rt i «n^fei wtfel c»it^»rtsj ««fe <?t, 
vm citrtcrt c*rt *r?^ ^ ®<fs? c*init«i < 2 ft? ^ ^ i «hwf spnr 

4^fel ^ ^tmhf c^ttvnw «itt* srt i 

Crtfe SRTfrf %?1 Wapt® I W* <DT ?W*rt( tf»iwrtsf <nt cq, rt*F»l 
tifrt aiv to *rt, ql <stnq vfom *m ^ ’tt^t ftftfc* «f»n 
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*ttl5 9ll *C9*999 HW 9t$l9 **tC9 9^9t* 59 I C*l9 C*t9 9t$l C9¥ 
ww <2199 *c?, *T5t9 cftitin a <«* ^toni ?wj c*t9 c*t9 9T$t5 9 I 55 9f95i 
9t9 I 99* 9999 9T5*t9 99? *f99l *9Pfc9 59 r£| 5^9t9 999 9ft <4 *1*19 
t%*f*f 90? *t9 C9l9t9T9 *5t9* C9t*9t9 99 I 

(tttoWcw i , 

• 

C9t5t9ft99 9T99ft9 *99f*9 *19 <4* *t9*1, *t5ft99 9l9tftf* 9*^95 **t9 I 
C9 99 C*tt9t9l f*| *tf9 9*s?l9 *f9T® *l1t9 *l5t9l *foft 91991 5lf*9l C99 I 
9ftt9«l C9l* *ftj* C9t9l9lft9C* 991 *f99l «fc* I *19*15 C999tftC* *tTtC9«!l- - 
C99 9ft* C9t99t9, C9C99 *1felfl9 **Tt5l9, 9t*t5 *t**t5 9t9ftC9 

*1l5l?t*9l9t5 C99t$t, f9fcf9f9*tlftlfr9 **Tl&l9 <2|<?f* 9t9l9 fc*f35 I <4 9*9 
*15C*I 9t9tW9 f*| *1591 *ft *ft5, *15151 <2ft9^ 5t9 9t9 *f99l 9tE* I 9t9t9l 
9f99 *t5t9ft <4^ 91991 9*%! 9ft* I — ' 

<49* 9% 5$ 9I99tft9l C9% 9l* *fac* *ftt9 9l t C9tt*5 9lf59l, 9lfl 
* 1*1 <**f*C* 995 9t9 9t^9l *f* 9t9t*l 9l* 99 I *t9 ^99 59 
C*ft9t9fJ I 9ft C*l9 <2f*t9 9C*5 *9 *s*«rfc 59 5tf95l C*f9F5 59, 9*91 9?9l 
fa* 59 I 9?9l C9«9lft 5* C9l*1 *91 9E5 I *E9t* 9ttf 5W5.9f9l ft9t3 
*•>, I &1*1 9ff99t9l ftfttS 1 *19 9f9t9 59 *ttt*l9 ** C«tfi* 5^t9, 
*W* 999 <4* *19 C9l9l9ft* *1?19 *97 *C*t*1 *f5t* 59 C9,*t5t5 *l5tt« 

4 

*5t9* *f* 59 I 59&t9 999 59 9^91 019, C99l 5lf5&l9 999 C9 5^99 *tft*1 5^9 I 

*991 ^f%9C9r 4ft 59 9l 5^91 C99, *C9 *t5t9 *19 C9f$9 *tf1*t^ 5^9 91 1 

551 55*1 *C9* 999 5l*t59l 9tt 5^91 9ft*, *l5ft* 59l *lf*9t« 59 9t9t9 

5&* flft9£*Jtft 9*9 ft* *tf95l CWftre C9C9 999t9 91* *f* 9t9t9J^ 9tC* I 

• # 

• '^r 5STtV« J 

<9t 9*9 9t9tf99 *t9C«| C9t9t9tUf9 *ftl*t*t9 9I99U99 ^9^5 5^C* 9tC9 91 I 
*$9tC9 *19, f*5 *l99ir* «9f98 9lf*t9 91 1 C9l9l9lC99 *lft* ^9f* 

«$ 99 *l9t*l^ 5^C*T5 91 1 9t9l9W <a*fel *9919 *tC5 C9, 5W *9 C95 9f99l 
C9191919 *9*19 %9f* 59 91 1 f** «tf * *199 *99* 5^9 *19 C*5^ *59 
?f9* 91 1 C9t9t9l 4* *9*tf9 *1C* 91^91 9?|99 9199 *C9 I 9f9C99 9t9l9I 
<5*9* 91951 91*1 *15191 59 fft9 5J99t9 *T9 5tT> I f*5 *t5lt99 *Wr 59 
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rr«*i srt.i fauft* -wm* wzi *w <Rfnt*rt*i ttw ri , 

RtRtRi *fic® ri *i ff I 

" rijI crrI c»tt® Rtfa Rlfcl *tfi* «Wt* Rtit $< va i 4$ $r 

sfRRi, Rtft ®ftti ^twt^ci itfa® RR i taut* R^cs^tftR «rt*i *i<fre, *ta 
ffa R9tC»t *RW *Pffi1 R r faR r t ! ®tR «*& 5R ft#t RffitRl fo* j *t* *#R* 

®HR RtR *tfj9 RRR RFfa® RR Ri, 9*ft $R 9tR «ltt* I R9ttR 

<«rcf*r *tnl ®PiRrt®tR ftaR rtrI r{r i 

'RtR c®tR Rtc<? firafert rrr r^s 5T^t®i ’’tfre, cr *tt^ wtRl rr c*ft sr- 
fctfol 5«( RtR I R*t$* R$ff5 RtRRtR ♦tfjS’tR'R R®tRtR*1 5«f CR% RR I 'Sift 
vm RtR r|c® taife Rt*r n<ti®, wftar wttRRl RRtR v rr i *tR *H1? RtR 
R^C® *tfifR RtR *f&® RRiJtCRRl 5R CR% RR I &tR RlRR ffatRtfaiR *tfRRt«l I 

*m Rtt5M 

dtlWRl RR'W R5Rt5R CRM, *RtR CRtRl, RtRRtR W 4R* ^3? R 5 *! 
il'ff® RttC® CRR I ®tft*1 R#WOT $t5l RtR, Rtfc fR® «9R‘s *tfel “ft? 1 
<*fffR5« R*R «Tt® RR I «TtR f^C«T 4® 4|®tR *T$lRtRRR ®tRt^ Rt$Rl 

RTC® t Rt*TC® RC® RtR ROT I <$! RtR ^PlRl OTt?t$Rl %®*tOT *t*CR* Rt^OT 
CR9R1 RR HJR3 %$R RRR Rf ®OT RtC® I *tRCRR R*R ^t® 5 *®t® RtR 
RtSRtOT Rfa« R^R $R CR*ft RR/®Rtf*t, <41% Rt®Rl rN RtR I 
5tRR ^tRtff ®TR RR ^1 I il^®RtR CRtR ( CRtR ) I 

Wm RJRRtR^ 1® C®tR ? • 

[Extract from the ’’writings of a Third-year ( B. ? 1 . Ctass) s/udent in the 
( Moral and' Religious Training Class of the Dawn Society.] 

5?tetR Rf*TOtt*R, CR #tR ft* flR R^tRtTPItlt V* RtRI 

RtltRR RJ#R1 RFfiTOR RfllPB RtW I ^NR '*TtRtfR<K® CR**t «t?fa « 

®RRtfCRt*ftRt% CR «R RSI «TRTR ^fRRtlfRi ®R?Rtlt ^ m\ ^R? <71^ CR^ RS 
RlPtR RR1CRTRT RIRRtR ^RtR RtR^ ®R1 I 4*9 C9R RCR *fRT5 *ltCRR, 

R5CR *W R'vRCRR «CTtRR f* ? 'BRRtR tt® pRtllR, *®4R *tRH Rj*, 9*^ 
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«t«ri «rtH fate** %3$tt3 3t3 *f$3J «t3 *t3t3 <mrWr«^ 
f3rtc33$ 31 «f«t*3 f* ? w 3t3i ta 33 , vm «wl *f*3 i f*i «t3i 

f%f3 *t3tf33C* C3 3^33 31 f33tt*3 «wi 3W3 3733t3*fa®3t33 3t$l 
®3ft3l 3t3tt* ft 1 ?! fWi 31 «w* «rrtrrt *3Jtt 33, *t3t$ *fa* iPratOR i 
*W3 3fa fci 33 ct * 313* c»w, c*rta 3tt33 33* litfa itwi $33 3f33i 

«itf*3, <«3 ®t3i *Tf3 *fa* *ttft 3tfc,*t3*i ®<f3t^ C3 fwi*t3tt* foi 
firsts i f*i s*t3l, «l$fa* *i*r* 1 fro *ttc33 *ttfo *t3tt* 

3tc3 i C3$3ff wto f33tt33 3f*i3i, 3t«ra *t3t3 *f3ro 3t»R 3t^ i 3i3ti*' 

*i3tw3 "ttftfa* * 3i3f3* $®3f33 Ifo '•Pm *rtWN ifirafr ntfw 33 , «vw 

firPrrt *t3t3 *f3c® 3$t3 i ct <ttci3 st3l itiffii* c*«r $<?3* 33, «!3i« 
*t3tt33 *131% 33 , *13 c3 3**i <rt* *l3tt33 *l 3 Tlfa[* *33f% 3l«R *t3, 
®131« *1*rfW3 *131% 33 i 3*131 ’•tlftfo* « 3l3fa* $<53f3«r$3f% 3 lft® 33 
*131$ *rt*tws «rt* i 

*torWtCTj* *ifts *m t* *m i 

*<5»*«f3 %* *ftf, 3 I 3 I 31^:3 *Ww3 Hflft* $3f% 33 %, 33* 3lnf3* 
*33fe %®3i «rrt* i *t3 *®**f»i %ra3 %3i *tt£tfw $%% 33 *£, f*i 
3l%3* *33f% 3fl> ! *t3 <4* 4f*l3 «ft® 3l3l nlflfil* <8 3l3f3* $<e3f3«J 
$3fs$ 3lf<s w i 4*t® -iwtnral 3l«if3*} $1*if3* e 3lf**, <4$ fo* sm? 
titw-ftw *f33Tt33 i ^t3f3* *i3lt3' fasl, 'sari *i3®„<srff* jft *itf i 
'•Jtjta tt(W u^f5^ ^ J I'« ^si CSW^imf? ^ff *13 I 3tf5* 
*t3t3 <rtlOT« «t»l (33? ^Tt3l •ttftf3* , '8 3t3pl*, ^*3f33 3^31 3tC* I 

*Ff3tC33 3C«T C3 3W3 <l|^3i*f 33* » % *tt?, ,*t3f*t?l*t3 33J Plf** 

33SJ3t3 It*l3 VTWS 6lt33 34 I **C3 <fl*| *3t^3l C3f3C3^ 4 *3tfel 3*1 
3ltt* *TtC3 I f3t*H$3 *331 C33, Pl^ 33, f*l C^ *331 <*\\ *f3*t*t3 
^3t33 *f3I* *t*1 ^ 33 I tcf.3 *t3*1 >a^ C3, f3t3i:i> *331 3* C3**t*33 
*ft$3l 3f3*^ 33, *t3l *f3*t*1 3^5 f*3 $ *t3 I f3C3^3 3t3 3f3^ 3^31 
C33,f3^ *®t3 «t3f 33 <33? *f3*t*t3 313 $31 *3 3®t3 <2Tt3t 33 I 4^**1 
®t3f3* *t3t3 *fiTC3 «*f% *<t«, ®t3t®*tll3®, 3t«ff3* *t3t3 *ftw 

pt33l33t33t33 <33* 3tf^* <3t3tt3 «fpS 3?3 ®t3l33 33 I . 
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c?«tl *f»M CTt?wt*tBtni «t*t* m 

'srtfT^i CTWfc*! Bfacn *n, »rt$tre ^ ’tra *tc*nr **; 4 «t*t* c«ns 

HCH* i 

'■rfatoni ’Fwsfa %^f% f*raft*H qfttcira «r«ra fww «rt*itt«nt to* 

*f»|* «*J|V ** Hi I <41^5 ifa <2f<T§ Hf?TCl %?TW?I 'BPWS BtHHl 

*11 fatW HCS'I ^WfW’F 4HH «ttH BtHt^S -^CH *Wtf5 *T«1, 'ftfa 5 !! 
(9ff% ^56 *K*S rotfwftm f^tt-ni’fC^HIt^Hl W I TOt* talffc^tHtCW 
#t3CH3 UfT^Hta 'SCTW 5^51 fcfFS I <flt ^fltre 'HtHtWS H*t5^f% 

Q 

■ 'Qfac* h^ss ^facs i fFssfo ?r*tre ffl c*rt *r«r wwh i 

'srtjjtpf^i, ^*fat09* ^ws, ^rW •ffa'fa f*W ct , ot 1 i 

«rn (ft's, nfrac* «R vrts, c’Ht* atra* citv <H*feHt«rH w ^srtfa siM fW* 
^5^ ^It'SfH ’Icaj ’1131, ^tas fl3{ faBHtH I Hl^tHl Hfa ^fa^l- 

fe»R ct, stof ?rVt^ ’jfaftre *finri *ttm i qft 
5:«( 5* ^FfijHftir «f» fof f¥f '5Tt , l fWa H'fare »Tt01, W ’ll? Tt<fo HffB3 
▼fare *ttc*, <®fai *im ^«t*re, »ttfo«w ^ i <*$ ffat* 

*Hr fB<5«fai Bfa l f63«fai3 «fHT 'HfatW* Bfa I ▼tiM, ’Hfafa CW 1 

-titan fc*H *t<fl ▼IPS, Wf HtHft* '*!▼#*« *lfa*T$H ^f%?Cl «TTW I 

CTC»RI -Sfffo «wpitft 'HttflSU afpstf W I, fc«IWW HJ3 »N- 
■st^tn c<rc«to retre* *t zv h» Htw «t«i sire ntc?i i fa*« ®t?F5Ht$s nm 
5f«ftH c«pr nfw «4i fan:* ^1 stwn 

jrsfwl Ht^ i 'Htstfj Ht^T f%g <snm 

4t fHW fc*P*R H'filCH W 'Hf® «tt^ ^1T5 *t* 

*lt*B^I f^F ? 


«?, H*x |tl», ^5^ C«rw *[f%^ I ( ^tftHl Wsl ) 
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PART I : INDIANA. 

Bengali as Spoken by the Bengali — IV. 

\Continucd from Page 144, Voi. 1., No. 5, New Series.] 

9 • 

In the last article on the subject we gave two short specimens 
representing the dialects of Je^sore and .Khulna. In the present 
article, we have quoted an extract which is a very good specimen of 
the colloquial dialect of the district of Jes«ore and very beautifully 
illustrates the peculiarities *of the tongue. The extract is specially 
interesting as having been taken out of the most .popular dramatic 
work in Bengali, the “Nil Durpan ” or “The Mirror of Indigt),” by 
the greatest dramatist of Bengal, Roy Dinabandhu Mitra Bahadur. 
Apart from its many literary beauties, the book possesses a value 
and an interest quite its own. Together with its English translation by 
the greatest of the modern Bengali poets, Nil Durpan is intimately 
bound up with the*history of an interesting period in the near past 
of our native land ; and to our fellow-Indians in and outside Bengal,* 
the history associated with the book is supremely interesting, as* 
exhibiting the dark as well as the bright side of English character, and as 
illustrating the character of the Indian peasant who, usually so patient 
and submissive, can at times discover extraordinary powers of combi- 
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nation and resistance. Nil Darpan is also interesting as holding the 
foremost place in the history of the public stage in Calcutta. It was 
with the performance of Nil Darpan that the first public theatre was 
ushered into existence on the 7th December^ 1872, and it was in no 
small measure owing tor the popularity of this and 'other dramas by the 
same author, that a quick success was achieved at the very inauguration 
of the stage. 

The Bengali extract is given first, and those of our readers who are 
r uiv>cquainted with the language, will be able to gather its substance 
from the English translation which follows it. 

The specifhen we have selected, narrates a conversation among 
some five raiyats in the godown of an indigo factory where they were 
confined for having objected to sow indigo and for having refused 
to give false 'evlttcnce in Court against the eldest son of a peasant 
proprietor who had roused the planters’ ire by his resistance to their 
unjust demands. Nil Durpan describes this respectable farmer “happy 
with his family in the enjoyment of his land, till the indigo system 
compelled him to take advances, to neglect his own land, to cultivate 
crops which beggared him, reducing him to the condition of a serf and 
a vagabond; the effects of this on his home, children and relatives 
are pointed out in language, plain but true ; it shows how arbitrary 
power debases the lord as well ac the peasant ; reference is also made 
to the partiality of e various Magistrate's in favour of planters and to the 

Act of 1859 penally enforcing indigo contracts.”* 

\ 

ffe Wft TO 1 ' 

( C5t3t*t « I ) 

1 css wfat* 5 fl, ^ c*CTt*mrtf* toi <st is 

«fs wta qrt* fttsra wfafs, <sr 

c* fro'si fvre^ c*it is cm ? ^ ^1 

«rt, — sftH vw i 

«w 1 «rt^w toi, is irt»n i 

sfa fa cit, =n cnt*i is 5* «ttt fa fa, *rfPt ai 

ftft ct m 1 fefe c*t* ifa «ofa* 

«»vc<fatf*r fww *i? N w ; *fi ’irft top* c*m 1 . 

* Revd. James Long’s Introduction to the English translation of Nil Durpan. 
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faffo j \ i *titarc*g dtsl }— Jrtwrwl ct *nttwitit ft«l *tn ? 
cstttn i ( w* *fwi ) sret* *utnrc^,* ctI arc* Ws\ ctH gftfV 
c*rc« «^C 5 1 i fr g*[cgi, iiftWi «t$twtf«r ^ *rft, a^fsr 

im* gfifr, «u»wct ftt i ^ 

fa'afa *1 I 'BJWritW ^ fawnt*,— $ CT *fe,— « 

fifa gftfg sBfta *i*f»i ®t*i cutm njt^glg ckqwl i 

^ cntg* c*§fgg c^g 'sw* '®t¥W CTf«t*rft i ^gt: j 3tc»g *itf g’w 
Wfg fft*l CSIC1C5, ^ ^fsr * H *’« *Jttf!f? 

cfflfff® eg M’tpfl, 3 $ ®1geitg, gwtg gtu> *rMtw» wi gfag»1 «rtn 
WgWWr* \IW\ 'Qiw 5^ c^csil I 

5?«fgl i fl: cftf gtft fr gfe c*rc*lw, 'Si fait *tlatf m i $ 

f*lH festfin ff’W 'STt^tf w, 'Si Cft^tf g»ltl *f'r? (ft*R 

ftJtt? C^at’I r CTtf R 1 W)I CfWBl* ’ll CSC^I TOCT 1 , CgJWIig 

g*Tcg fastft fsrfvs gfigsgt? *tw»iw i — ^tfi \ f* ggtg »rfH t* c&fUtg 
ri>g*, fa ^g’fag gift orw*ifa, gcg git^ i 

3WK»I I 

TRANSLATION (FREE). 

3 

God own of the Begun Baria P actor y where To raj) and four other 
raiyats were kept in confinement by the Planter . 

* / 

Torap . — I don’t care if they kill me, but I can never betray my 
salt* Shall I bear false witnes^against Bara t Babu and send his father 
to prison — that B/ira Babu who has saved my honour, in whose land 
I have ever been living and who has been protecting my cattle and 
all (from seizure by the planters)? Never can I do that — upon mjr life ! 

First Raiyat . — All the curves in your timber will be made straight 
under the lathe. The might of “ Shyamchand ” (the planter's whip) 
is terrible. Are we dead to all feelings of shame and gratitude, or do 
you think that we have not eaten the salt of Bara Babu ? But what 
can we do? Th<|y won't keep us whole if we refuse to give false 
evidence. Wood STaheb stood upon my chest, and look, the blood is 
still gushing out. The villain’s foot is like the hoof of a bullock. 

* Glossary.— ¥f*W5, to do. c*— Of, that. W— blood, fccfcwil— fclSttfM, 
stood up. tfffVl— rascal. Magistrate* 
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Second Raiyat.— T hat’s the prick of nails. Know you not that the 
Sahebs wear nails under their shoes ? 

Torap . — (Gnashing his teeth). The d-v-1 take your nails ! A thrill runs 
through my body to see the blood. If I could once meet this brother- 
in-law of a Saheb in^the field of 4 Bhatarmari/ Twould give him such 
a slap on his face as will send his jaws flying into the air. 

Second Raiyat . — I had once been to Andarbad. That brother-in- 
law of a Saheb of the Bhabnapuri Factory who is spoken so well of 
JbjSuall, once sued me in the ‘Criminal Court. I saw 7 much fun in the 
Court that time. Foh ! as soon as the Magistrate spoke, tw*o Muktears 
ran at each 6ther with such fury and kicked up such a terrible row, 
that I thought a fight w f as on in the fields of Moina, between the w 7 hite 
bull of Sadkhan and the ox, Budho, of the Jemadars. 

Fourth Rdiyfth— Alas ! I don’t know what is going on in my own 
house. I am a raiyat of another village ; when could I have come 
to Swarpur that I should, at the instigation of Bose Mahasaya, try to 
shake off the tyranny of dadan (the planter’s advances in money) ? 
Now, the baby in my arms was once beaten black and blue, by the planter, 
and 1 one# came to Sw r arpur to take some sugar-candy from Bose 
Mahasaya for the child. How kind he was, how handsome he looked, 
and how 7 gracefully he sat ! 

The author of the book from which the extract has been taken, was 
born in an indigo district himself V^nd had ample opportunities of 
studying the doings of the planters *:nd their dependants. fJot far 
from the home of his infancy in the district of Nadiya, stood an indigo- 
factory, and the evils attendant on the manufacture of the blue t dye, 
the abuses and oppressions committed by the "European planters, their 
system of forcing the ryots into unprofitable contracts which, once 
begun, was bequeathed from groaning sire to bleeding son — w r ere 
some of the facts that had impressed themselves indelibly on his mind 
from youth upwards. His heart bled to see the miseries of the 
defenceless poor, and at last he published this book, his first dramatic 
work, anonymously, bringing together facts and incidents which had 
corne under his personal observation, and weaving them into the main 
plot with the skill of a true artist. The success of the book was 
as great as it was quick. It did immense service in awakening the 
mind of all classes of the native population to the gross misery of the 
people of the Indigo districts, and it helped the cause of the abolition 
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of indigo slavery in Bengal almost as much as Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ” did towards the abolition of negro slavery in America. 
The extraordinary ferment the book produced in Bengali society, has 
thus been described by Pandit Siva Nath Shastri, the leader of the 
popular Brahmo movement : lC Within the time of our own recollection, 
we have seen that # in this province of Bengal, a great awakening 
was brought about by nation *1 literature. When the celebrated patriot, 
Harish Chandra^ Mukherjee took up his pen in the Hindu Patriot, the 
planters’ citadel of sin trembled. When people’s minds were tjiiis^- 
excited, then was published Dinabandhu Mitter’s celebrated drama, 
Nil Durpan . We shall never forget the great upheaval which it 
caused in Bengalee society. All of us— children, old men and women 
became almost mad It was the talk in every home and in every 
lodging was its representation. Bengal began to quake from one end 
to the other, as if from the effects of a seismic shock. As the result 
of this great upheaval, the oppression of the indigo planters vanished 
for ever from Bengal.”* 

The book was published in the autumn of i860, when the indigo 
question had reached a crisis, when the galling yoke of tyranny had 
reached the breaking point, and the excitement against the cultivation 
of the fatal plant had become so strong as to lead to acts of violence in 
soiqe of the indigo districts, and a general rising of the peasantry was 
apprehended Said Lord Canning, the Viceroy, “ P'or about a week 
it caused me more anxiety than I have had since the days of Delhi,” 
(during the mutiny) and, “fromdfiat day I fdt that a shot fired in anger 
or ferftr by on£ foolish planter might put every factory in Lower Bengal 
in flames.”* An idea of the jtepular excitehnent will be obtained from 
the following passage in 'Which the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Peter 
Grant, describes his experiences of a tour along the rivers, Kumar 
and Kaliganga } running through the districts of Nadiya and Je'ssore. 
tl Numerous crowds of raiyats appeared at various places, whose whole 
prayer was for an order of government that they should not cultivate 
indigo. On my return a few days afterwards along the same two rivers, 
from dawn to dusk, as I steamed along the two rivers for some 60 or 70 
miles, both banks ware literally lined with crowds of villagers, claiming 
justice in this matter. Even the women of the villages on the banks 


* In a Bengali essay headed “ National Awakening and National Literature,” translated and 
quoted in “ History of Indigo Disturbance in Bengal by Lalit Chandra Mitra, m a. 
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were collected in groups by themselves ; the males who stood at and 
between the river-side villages in little crowds must have collected from 
all the villages at a great distance on either side. I do not know that 
it ever fell to the lot of an Indian officer t© steam for 14 hours through 
a continued double afreet of suppliants for justice ; all were most 
respectful and orderly, but also were plainly in' earnest. It would be 
folly to suppose that such a display on the part of tens of thousands 
of people, men, women and children, has no deep meaning. The 
-.-humanization and capacity for combined and simultaneous action in the 
cause, which this remarkable demonstration over so large an extent of 
country provcHl. are subjects worthy of much consideration.”* 


Fifty Years Ago : 

The Woes of a class of Bengal Peasantry under European 
Indigo-Planters. 

Only fifty years ago, three or four millions of our countrymen in 
Bengal were subjected by European Indigo-Planters* to a system of 
inhuman oppression which only ‘finds a parallel in the annals of ne;gro- 
slavery in America*. Indigo was an industry of the West Indies, and 
when, at the end of the eighteen^ century, it • was transported into 
India, it was with the instincts of a slaw-owner that the European planter 
came to raise indigo in our land. Every form of oppression that unres- 
trained tyranny could devise or the irfventive imagination of rapacity 
could contrive, \<cre put into practice by fhe Indigo-planters. The 
criminal records bf Bengal, from the time that indigo-cultivation was 
introduced into the province down to its final banishment, prove clearly 
and undeniably that ‘murder, homicide, riot, arson, dacoity, plunder and 
kidnapping’ + (Sir Ashley Eden), were some of the means by which the 
ryot was forced to take up the cultivation of indigo.. 

It is strange that the immense fortunes which the European planters 

* Vide Bengal under the fMttfenant-Gorcrnors by C. E. Auckland, I. C. S. 

{ i The Hon’ble (afterwards) Sir Ashly Eden handed in to the Indigo Commission an abstract 
of 49 serious cases and a file of heinous cases in connection with the cultivation of Indigo. 
Vide Report of the Indigo Commission, Answer 3575. 
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realised * by the manufacture of indigo, did not incline them to redress 
the grievances of the people upon whose labour the success of the 
industry was solely dependent. 

Indigo had been one of the most flourishing concerns carried on by 
Europeans in India, rfnd the East India Company which directly support- 
ed the indigo industry* for 22 years (1780-1802), placed India in the 
foremost rank among the indigo-producing countries of the world. The, 
cultivation was carried on from Dacca to Delhi and the exportation was 
nine million pounds ; but Bengal indigo was the best of its kind and 
perseded all other i idigo, and from 1815-16 Bengal supplied all the indigo 
required for the consumption of the world. But from the ^ery first, the 
indigo system in Lower Bengal was a blot on the British Adminis- 
tration in India. So early as 1810, the licenses granted to four planters 
to reside in the interior of the country were withdrawn} on account 
of the severe ill-usage towards the natives proved against them, and all 
the cruelties and oppressions unearthed by the Indigo Commission 
fifty years later were committed* then as afterwards. The defective and 
partial administration of the law allowed this vicious state of things 
to exist and continue until half a century later, in 1860.^ the poor 
innocent sufferers, the martyrs of avarice and extortion, could bear it 
no longer and ro^e in a body to shake off the vampire which had been 
sucking their life-blood for eighty yfcars. The wonder is that they 
could submit to this inhuman oppression so long. Sjnce i860, one by 
one the indigo factories in Jessort^ Nadiya and Krishnagore have been 
disappearing, and the thousands ruined factories now met with in 
many # parts of the country bear testimony to the natural punishment 
that befell those who either coul^ not, or wouM not, correct or reform 
their system of treatment of the ryots. Indigo crop*is still grown over 

considpr ^hlp jareas in Low er^Bengal but net under thq old condition s, 

- 

* One of the most remarkable instances of the immense wealth realised by the indigo- 
nabobs and of the vicissitudes of fortune, was Mr. Williams of the Bengal Civil Service, for a 
long time the commercial Resident of the East India Company at Coomerkhali. Almost all the 
indigo-factories in the neighbourhood were built or owned by him, and so rich did he grow 
that he would not condescend to go home in any ordinary ship, but built one of the fmesL vessels 
of her day, the Zenobia, ty convey to England, himself, his family, and his fortune— in the shape 
of as many chests of indigo as she would carry. Before she was launched, it was.whispered 
that he had used his master’s money in the production of his indigo An inquiry w r as ordered— 
the verdict was against him — he was dismissed the sen ice, and died lung afterwards a poor, old.* 
broken-hearted man at Dacca. The Zenobia, however, plied her trade, and for a long time 
carried cargos of the ill-fated dye to London, regardless of him who first drove a copper-nail 
into her keel. — Vide M Indigo and its Enemies,” by Delta, p. 7. 
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and is still the best in the world but the total output is very small. 
During the past decade, the indigo industry in India has been steadily 
on the decline, owing to the great and steadily increasing development 
of the manufacture of artificial indigo, brought about by the application, 
chiefly in Germany, scientific processes, and ' this once important 
Indian industry is in danger of perishing altogether. 

Unprofitableness of the Indigo Contract. 

We sha ll now show how the cultivation of indigo was utter ly 
u n profitable to the raiyat and meant starvation to hims ej f and his fam ily. 
The object of the plante rs was to secure the maximu m pr ofit at the 
minimum or no cost ; he wanted the indigo plant without paying nearly 
the cost of its. production to the raiyat and at a nominal price which, 
even if fully paid, would be ruinously unprofitable. But the deductions 
from, the nominal price were so heavy, the unfairness of weighing so 
great, the extortions of the factory anila officials) so excessive, that 
the nominal price dwindled to little or nothing, so that if they realised 
from the whole produce of their indigo land, in cash, what paid the 
rent of t'ne land, they were lucky ; wherefore they lost the whole value 
of that land to themselves besides all the cost of cultivating it for the 
planter. Then again, when the prices of all agricultural produce 
doubled or nearly doubled, the price paid or nominally paid for indigo 
was not raised by a single anna and until the raiyats had, as it were, 
declared open war, not a single planter had ever entertained thought 
of any increase of price. Whilst in all other trades, the world over, all 
parties concerned have been bound together by the usual commercial 
ties of mutual interest, in this one trade, in this one province , 1 the 
indigo manufacture has always been a remarkable exception to this 
natural and healthy state of things. * 

As no free cultivator in bis senses would take up the cultivation 
of indigo under such conditions, the planters at first acquired land in 
permanent tenure at even losing rents and exorbitant prices, from the 
Zeminders who, when averse to granting land to them in lease or 
permanency, were obliged against their will to do so, from the fear of 
consequences of disputes with the planters and from the fear of the 
, Magistrates who t hreatened them with penal consequences if they 

* Minute by Sir J. 1 *. Grant, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, on the Report of the Indigo 
Commission — Paras. 7, 66, 67, 20 and 1. 
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refused (i) ; then, after the land was secured, the raiyats were coerced, 
the whole unhappy race of little farmers and tillers of the soil were 
compelled by force and deception — by imprisonment, by fetters, by 
cruel whippings — to enter into unprofitable contracts, and take advances 
which but once touched continued to gall them from generation to 
generation. ‘ The peasant assented to disadvantageous terms from 
fear of bludgeon-men or was tricked ftito signing some paper which 
he did not understand * (2). And these enforced ‘ contracts were 
supposed to descend from father to son, but of course, such an idea 
would not be allowed in any Court. The planter held such inheritance 
of liability in terror em over the ryot.* (3) Yearly, the raiyat was made 
to affix his name to a carte blanche , a blank stamp paper which was 
not filled up at that date but might be used subsequently, filled up in 
any way that the planter liked. The planter never jsought for an 
adjustment of the accounts but perpetuated the obligation of the 
cultivator to sow. The Indigo Commission endeavoured to find out 
how, exactly, advances were first taken by the raiyat but without 
success, because no one could be found who*had taken, 01 remembered 
to have taken an advance himself ; the raiyats whom they examined, 
maintained that the original advances were first taken by th<fn fathers 
or grandfathers, or were given many years ago, in their youth. (4) 

Oppressions Practised by the Planters and the Raiyats* 

Dislike to Cultivate Indigo. r 

To 'trarry out this system o£ compulsion, troops of extortionate 
servants and overseers were retained, licentious clubmen were hired, 
the police were heavily bribed and gagged ‘(5), the magistrates, the 
protectors of the people, were frequently wheedled into sacrificing 
justice to favor the planters (6), some of the leading Anglo-Indian 
papers were persuaded, and perhaps subsidised, to fight for them in> the 
metropolis, and special, one-sided laws were carried through the 
Legislative Council of the Governor (7). It was said, ‘ Not a chest of 


(1) Report of the Indigo Commission, paras— 43,45, and 115. 

(2) Ibid, Appendix, no 14 ; Minute by Lord Macaulay in 1835. 

(3) Evidence of Mr. F. L. Beaufort, C. S., Legal Remambrancer. Answers, 302,303. 

(4) Report of the Indigo Commission, parsis— 49,52, and 57. 

(5) Sir J. P. Grant’s Minute, paras. 56 and 47. 

(6) Answer 3602 ; Evidence of Sir Ashley Eden. 

(7) Grant’s Minute, paras. 11-16 artd Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors, page 187, vol. I. 
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indigo reached England without being stained with human blood.’ The 
ryots disinclined to plant indigo were shot down, speared through i), 
and kidnapped and confined in large numbers in low, filthy, narrow 
godowns or out-offices of the factories. It was not simple confinement 
in one godown tha^ was practised, but poor ryets, substantial farmers 
and even respectable men, were seized and sent»about from one factory 
to another, to escape discovery, and in some cases, they were not 
always heard of again. (2) Even women were abducted to the factories 
and confined (3). Seizure of cattle was of as common occurrence as 
kidnapping. Sir Ashley Eden “ released from one of the out-factories 
about two or three hundred heads of cattle which even when brought 
to his own house, the ryots, through fear of the planter, were afraid for 
several days to come forward and claim” (4). Not content with the 
usual instruments of torture and punishment, one of the planters 
invented a novel form of whip or cat-o*-nine-tails, christened Sham 
Chand or Ram Kant y (5) for beating out of the ryots any lurking 
disinclination against the cultivation of the plant. Date-gardens which 
abound in the district of Jessore were up-rooted to make room for 
indigo and extensive areas of the ryots* cultivation were forcibly 
ploughed up and indigo sown on the land. Respectable men who had 
eighty, hundred or more families of raiyats under them were driven 
from their homesteads, with their families whom they had to hide in 
the houses of relatives, while they B themselves lived the life of exiles. 
Their houses were plundered of .all furniture and then razed to the 
ground. Whole villages and bazars vere demolished and burlft down, 
and sometimes fights between the adherents of Zemindar and planter 
carried desolation, terror and demoralisation into a dozen villages at a 
time. The hand of the planter was constantly lifted up against the life 
and property cf the ryot and he recognized neither the existence of a 
magistrate on earth, nor a God in Heaven. (6). 

(1) Answer 3918, Evidence of Mr. E. De Latour, Magistrate of Faridpur. 

(2) Giant's Minute, para. 43. 

(3) Answer 3135. Rev, J. Long wrote in the Harkoru % “ Certain planters can make use of 

Slack Holes as well as Serajdowla did ; while the violation of their daughters will teach ryots, 
how they complain of the Indigo Saheb.” ^ 

(4) 'Answer 3576. (5) The authorship of this was ascribed to Mr. Larmour, the leading 

planter in Bengal. 

(6) Vide Sir J. P. Grant's Minute, para. 42. Report of the Indigo Commission, paras. 
86 - 94 . *03, 104 and answers 870 (Rev. J. H. Anderson), 780 (Rev. F. Schurr), 849 (Rev. J. G. 
Lincke), 3576 (Ashley Eden), 1200-2 (Dukhi Sheikh), 3917 (Mr. E. De Latour), etc. 
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How intense a dislike to the cultivation of indigo had been bred 
in the minds of the ryots by ages of such terrible oppression until they 
abhorred the very name of indigo, is evidenced t>y some of the answers 
given by the ryots to the Indigo Commission. — ‘But if my throat is 
Gut, I won't sow indigo.” “ I will die sooner thajj cultivate indigo ” — 

“ I would rather go to a country where the indigo plant tfas never seen 
or sown.” — “ Rather than sow indigo 1* will go to another country ; I 
would rather beg than sow indigo.”— “ I would sow indigo for nobody, 
not even for my* father and mother.” — “ No, I would be rather killej 
with bullets.”—” Let the government cut our throats and send soldiers 
to kill us with bullets, but we will not sow indigo.” (i)— *Revd. S. J. 
Hill, a missionary of the L. M. S. Mission repeated before the Indigo 
Commission, a verse of a popular song in the Murshidabad district — 
‘The enemy of the soil is indigo ; the enemy of work* is idleness ; so 
the enemy of caste is Padre Hill.' ( 2 ) 

The Executive Favour the Planters 

One might exclaim how could such # a state of anarchy, a veritable 
reign of terror, be possible under the British Raj. Were there, no law 
and no magistrates to bring the despotic planters to reason ? Law 
there was, but it did not reach the people, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
was forced to admit, ‘a country wherfe these offences are committed 
habitually, and for the most part with impunity, is a country in which 
the law aflFords the weak no protec^on. The fact is a disgrace to the 
administration.' The police were in organized gang of extortioners and 
the magistrates were few and far between, and even the few that there 
were, did not accord the ryot a du£ share of protection and support but 
often pandered to the interest of the planters, and tyie magistrate of 
Baraset frankly admitted, ‘‘As an young assistant, I confess I have favour- 
ed my own countrymen in several instances.” The Indigo Commission 
rightly observed, ‘It is not too much to say, that had all magistrates 
held the scales in even balance, a cultivation of the character which 
we have clearly shown indigo to be, would not have gone on for such 
a length of time. x The bias of the English magistrate has been 
unconsciously towards his countrymen, whom he has asked to his own 

(1) Vide Answers 1156, 1165, 1180, 1216, 1249, 3 2I 4 i 7 & 2 - 

(2) Answer 1693. ffaw* W 4 K If fiw, WtC I 

1 (3) Sir J. P. Grant’s Minute, para. 4 7 * 

(4) Report of the Indigo Commission, answer 3602. 
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table or met in the hunting-field, or whose houses he has personally 
visited. 1 * 3 (i ) When the magistrate was right-minded and disposed to 
do justice between man and man, he was interfered with, censured or 
removed by Government for alleged bias.against planters. There was 
a gross dereliction # of duty on the part of Government and a failure of 
justice due to the strong bias which was too frequently displayed by 
men in all positions from the highest officers of Government down to the 
lowest, in favour of those engaged in this particular cultivation (2). 
The planters obtained the support of the executive, from the police 
constable to the head of the province, in their acts of spoliation and 
oppression. • 

On the 1s t of Au gust, 185 9 , Sir Fred erick Ha lliday’s Government 
appointed some of the leading planters in the districts of Krishnagore 
and Murshidabad, to be Honorary Magistrates, and the ryo ts declared, 

4 — a Bengali proverb which may be translated, — 'Now 
they have made the wolf the shepherd of the flock/ Was it any 
wonder that the ignorant ryots who had been hood-winked by the 
planters with the idea that indigo-cultivation was a quasi-government 
institution, believed that even *the Lieutenant-Governor had a share 
in some of the concerns. (3) 

Ralyats Declared Fjee Agents: Eden’s Circular. 

* 

The Magistrate of Baraset (the Hon’ble As hley Eden) had been 
censured by the Divisional Commissioner for ordering the police not to 
allow planters to forcibly plough up the ryots’ land against their wish. 
But in i8 t SQ, he issued a vernacul ar circular stating that 4 it was o ptio nal 
with the ryots to enter r into contracts. This time, Sir J. P. Gra nt was 
Lieutenant-Governo r, and when the difference of* opinion between the 
Magistrate and the Commissioner was referred to Government, the 
Lieutenant-Governor held that Eden was right. To these two im- 
partial, sympathetic and broad-minded officers, Bengalis wifi ever 

I. Ibid, para. 119. 

a. Ibid, answers 3607, 3608, 3579, 3598. 

3. Questioned by the President of the Indigo Commission why he did not complain to 
the magistrate, a ryot said, 'Because the planter tells us that whoe/er goes to the magistrate will 
have his house pulled down, and be turned out of the village. This year the amiti and takidgit 
(factory officers) told me that there was a new law passed, called or the law of the 

mallet, that unless I dug indigo lands sufficiently deep, I should have my head beaten with a 
mallet and indigo sown in it. They said they had got two laws out of the Company ; the other 
law was for the breach of contract ; both laws are now in force/ Answer 1247. 
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remain thankful for banishing this intolerable pest of slavery from 
their midst. Eden communicated the Government order to his Deputy 
Magistrate who circulated a Bengali pervfunna on the terms of the 
order, and this noble example was followed by the Magistrate of % 
Krishnagar, Mr. W. J. Herschel, grandson of the great astronomer. 

• • 

Raiyats show a Disposition to Reyolts Two Patriotic Bengalees. 

At last the raiyats were roused from their bondmen’s slumber and 
it loomed on their misty minds that they were free agents, and the 
feelings of discontent which had so long been bottled up, werC" ficST" 
ripe and ready to break out into open acts of resistance and violence. 
Eden’s Perwannak was the immediate occasion of tapping the reservoir 
of accumulated disconte nt— the sudden and unpremeditated stroke_jpf 
W at Tyler’s hammer . 

While the feelings of the raiyats were in a state of the greatest 
tension, two villagers, Vishnu Charan Biswas and Digumbar Biswas, 
of Chowgacha in the Nadiya district, raised the banner of rebellion 
against the planters. They were formerly, Dewans of indigo concerns, 
but resigned their offices, in bitterness of mind at the oppressions of 
the planters. They made up their mind to throw off *the yoke of 
serfdom, and* roused the ry ots to ta ke up arms a gainst^ th eir sworn 
enemies . They sent the “ fiery cjoss ” of revenge from village to 
village, and even indented clubmen from the district of Backergunge, 
at their own cost, for any outbreak that might* happen. They also 
financed the raiyats in their law -suits with the planters and infused new 
hopes in them. The raiyats now began to gather round their standard 
and break out in open revest. The Bis\\ases made immense sacrifice 
fcfr the cause they took up? Their money losses were about seventeen 
thousand rupees* Thousands of indigo raiyats and other Bengalees 
shewed a degree of patriotism, self-sacrifice and* a power pf com- 
bined and united action as had scarcely been witnessed in the annals 
of the country before. 

Appointment of a Commission to pacify the Raiyats. 

WHEN the r^rots, in the spring of i860, sho wed a disposition to 

revolt in a body, ahd their complaints and alleged grievances , attracted 

~ - - r 1 "" "" ' . 

* Vide “A Story of Patriotism in Bengal” in “Indian Sketches” by Babu Sisirku.yiar 
Ghose, pp. 102-7, and “ History of Indigo Disturbance in Bengal,” by Babu Lalit Chandr 
Mitra, M. A., p. 36. 
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the notice of district officers, a Commission was appointed to take 
evidence and report on the whole practice of contract, cultivation and 
delivery. The Commission was composed of five members. Two 
belonged to the Civil Service ; one was a prominent merchant of 
Calcutta ; a fourth was a baptist missionary ; and the fifth, an Indian 
gentleman of high caste and position. After a sitting of four months, 
and the consideration of a vast mass of oral and documentary evidence, 
the Commission reported that the system on which indigo had been 
cultivated was a coercive system of an unrelaxing character and had 
HEmJReB down, because it was, in the long run, unremufierative to the 
cultivator. He bore all the burden and he reaped few of the advan- 
tages. The report of the Commission forms very painful reading, and 
rare is the man who can help shedding tears, reading the harrowing 
tales of misery ^nd ^wretchedness of which the Report is full. “They 
have ruined me of wealth, life, lands and houses and have made me 
an outcast from my country ” — such is the evidence of almost all the 
raiyats examined by the Commission. Sir J. P. Grant, in a Minute, ex- 
plained the whole situation and exposed the entire system of coercion. 

A*Temporary Expedient to pacify the Planters. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY with the appointment of the Commission, a Bill 
had been passed, to endure for six* months, by which neglect on the 
raiyat’s part to complete his civil contract? was to be treated as a criminal 
offence, punishable wfth fine or imprisonment in the Magistrate’s Court. 
But the report naturally raided the question whether this tempq^ary, 
exceptional and one-sided enactment should take its place .among the 
permanent statutes of Government. 

A fierce controversy arose over the Bill. r Th*i claims of the 
planters and of great mercantile houses in Calcutta were urged with 
much ferce in high and influential quarters ; bu t Sir J. P. G rant 
stated the objections to the Bill with such force and clearness that Sir 
Charles Wood, th e Secretary of State for India, refused to turn the 
tempor ary Land Act into a permanent stat ute. At the end of six 
months it was allowed to expire. By his action in this controversy, 
Grant incurred* great unpopularity with the unofficial European public, 
both, in India and England, but he received the hearty support and 
approval of Sir Charles Wood and Lord Canning.* 

Vide 41 Grant of Rothiemarchus ” by W. S. Seton-Karr, pp. 81-83. 
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Results of the Commission s The Administration of the Law 

rendered more effective. 

• 

The simplicity of the measures that were adopted by Government 
on the recommendations of the Commission very conspicuously illus- 
trates how unlawfully the system had so long t>een kept up. No new 
legislation w r as found necessary. •Only notifications were issued 
declaring that Government was neither for nor against the cultivation 
of indigo ; the raiyats w^ere assured that they were free agents and all 
parties were warned against recourse to violent or unlawful - " pro- 
ceedings ; the hand of the law was strengthened to secure its good and 
effective execution as it then stood. Strong Magistrates were placed 
in charge of the indigo districts ; new sub-divisions w T ere created, 
measures w r ere adopted for an improved system gf police, and Courts 
of Small Causes were established at the most important places in the 
indigo districts. The establishment of sub-divisions in the vicinity of 
their plantations had been violently opposed by the planters on the 
ground that f an indigo factory and a station cannot exist on the 
same spot/* (1) that is, indigo cultivation and law cannot go together. 
The truth of this statement was verified when the just and equitable 
distribution of. the law' to the raiyat and the planter sufficed to banish 
from Bengal one of the most thriving industries carried on by 
Europeans in India. 

Huge Agitation Started by the Planters. 

t?UT the strong body of indfgo planters w r ho had defied the law so 
long were not to be foiled with impunity. ^ Baffled in their attempts to 
continue the unnatural despotism they had so long exercised, they 
raised a howl, both in this country and in England, against “ Messrs. 
Grant, Eden, Herschel and Seton Karr” or “ Messrs. Grarrt Eden 
and Co under which najnes these benefactors of the ryots were 
parodied. They gave vent to their animus in w'hat was at the time, 
known as the “Factory Press; ” they slandered Grant (2), calumniated 
1 ■--■■■ - ■ ■■ 

(1) Selections from the Records of the Go\ r ernment of Bengal. No.fXXXIII., Part I., 

Pages 1 14-132. • # 

(2) Vide “Brahmins and Pariahs. — An appeal by the Indigo Manufacturers of Bengal to the 
British Government, Parliament and People, for protection against the Lieutenant-Governor pi 
Bengal.” — Sir J. P. Grant was spoken of as “ the present high priest of the civil service Jugger- 
naut” (P. 26), as “a man who combined in himself every mischievous quality that a man in 
power can have” (P. 162), a man who “has arrested industry, banished capital, shut up trade, 
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Eden (l), they abused the whole' people of India, Hindu and Mussul- 
man (2), they petitioned Lord Canning, agitated in Parliament, and we 
shall now relate, how under the shadow of the Supreme Court, they had 
"the Lieutenant-Governor himself prosecuted ai\d fined how they troubled 
the ghost of Harish Chandra Mukerjee, the indefatigable editor of the 
Hindu Patriot, and how they used the celebrated Bengali Drama, the 
Nil Durpan as a handle to wreak their vengeance on the President 
of the Indigo-Commission, Mr. Seton Karr, and on a representative 
-flLtke body of missionaries who had rendered great help in bringing 
their abuses to light. 

i 

Planters’ Prosecution of Rev. J, L ong un der whosejBu perlnte ndence 
the Nil Durpan was translated. 

An English ’translation of Nil Durpan with a preface by the 
author, Roy Dinabandhu Mitra Bahadur, having been circulated by the 
Government of Bengal (3), the planters, who had been waiting for an 
opportunity to 'feed fat their grudge' against the Bengal Government, 
denounced the drama as infamously obscene and grossly libellous, 
and demanded the names of the parties who had circulated "a foul 
and malicious libel on indigo planters tending to excite sedition and 
breaches of the peace.” But failing to get any names fr6m the Bengal 
Government, they prosecuted the printer, Mr. C. H. Manuel, who gave 
out the name of Rev t James Long at his own request, but was neverthe- 
less fined ten rupees. Propping up Mr. Walter Brett, the Editor of the 
Englishman , who was alleged to have been libelled in the pref&e as 
the plaintiff, they instituted proceedings against Mr. Long -for libelling 
the. Editor of the Englishman , and libelling the indigo planters of 

aroused evil passions, excited the populace, and threatened the magistrates, and who has assumed 
an absolute dominion alifce over the commercial dealings of his subjects and over the decisions 
of their disputes. v 

(1) Ibid, page 81, et set/ and “Indigo and its Enemies’* by Delta (London, 1861), 
pp. 1-6. 

(2) “ Brahmins and Pariahs,” p. 7. 

(3) The English translation was made under the superintendence of Rev. James Long, the 
noble missionary who laid the Bengalis under a lasting debt of gratitude by his labours for the 
improvement of the vernacular press of Bengal. The actual translation was made by the 
celebrated author of Meghanadbadh, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, and was hurried through in a 
single night. The translation wi th an introduct ion by Mr. Long was published anonymous ly, 

E d about 202 copies were circulated under the sanction of Mr. Seton Karr, the former President 
the Indigo Commission, and under the official frank of the Government of Bengal of which 
was the Secretary. 
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Lower Bengal in Nil Durpan. The trial that followed roused the 
greatest interest among both Europeans and Indians. Merchants, 
traders, bankers, everybody, rich and poor, high and low, flocked to 
the Courts, so that it was remarked tl there could be nobody left to 
carry on the business of Calcutta” The richer among the Bengalis 
were there, ready to unloose their purse-strings if money could have 
saved the reverend gentleman, and the # author of Nil Durpan was there 
ready to exchange places with Mr. Long if that had been possible.(i) 
On the 24th July*, 1861, Sir Mordaunt Wells, the Chief Justice, after 
making vile, * indiscriminate attacks on the character of the natives 9 
with an intemperance inconsistent with the calm dignity of the 
bench, '(2) sentenced Mr. Long to pay a line of Rs. 1000 and to suffer 
imprisonment in the common jail for one month. Immediately on 
hearing the verdict, Mr. Long was heard to say, I have done 

now, I will do again 1 2 and the fine was paid, then and there, by Babu 
Kali Prasanna Singha, the publisher of the Bengali translation of the 
Mahabharata. 

Departmental Punishment of the Presid enl £f 
the Indigo Commission. * 

Mr. Seton Karr was punished departmentally for patronising the 
publication and * helping in the circulation of Nil Durpan. He was 
censured by the India Government ; fie had to make lengthy apologies 
for his share in the work, and fiad to resign, at tjie bidding of the 
Secretary of State, bis posts as Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal^md as Legislative Member for BengaHn the Governor-General's 
Council. In consideration of his able and distinguished services, 
however, he was afterwards nfrade a Judge* of the High Court, and 
subsequently, Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department. * 

Prosecution of theJLieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

About ten months after the trial of Mr. Long, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir J. P. Grant, was prosecuted in the Supreme Court for 
having authorised ttfe publication in a Blue Book containing papers on 
the indigo cultivation in Bengal, (3) of a letter from the Commissioner of 
the Nadiya Division* which was alleged to contain a libel against one # 

(1) “English Rule and Native Opinion in India,” by James Routledge, p. 292. * 

(2) From the Resolution passed at a meeting loi the recall of Sir Mordaunt Wells. 

{3) Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal, No. XXXIII, Part III, 

S 
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John MacArthur, the Superintendent of a factory in Jessore, and the 
damages were laid at Rs. 10,000. Sir Barnes Peacock who was now 
the Chief Justice, assigned to the plaintiff nominal damages of one rupee. 

Prosecution of the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot. 

r « 

While the .case against the Lieutenant-Govejrnor was pending, the 
planters aimed a shot against* another sworn enemy of theirs, the 
Editor_of the Hindoo Patriot, Ha rish Chan dra Mukh erjee , who had 
waged a regular crusade against the oppression of the planters, and 

• had helped the ryots both with his pen and purse. A suit for damages 
valued at Rs^ 1 0,000 was filed against him by one Mr. Archibald Hills, 
manager of the Katchikata indigo concern in Nadiya, for having given 
currency to a story charging Mr. Hills with outraging a peasant girl. 
Haiish Chandj-^ died while the case was still pending, but the vindic- 
tiveness of the planter continued and the proceedings went on against 
his widow who had been left in a state of helpless poverty, Harish 
Chandra having died a pauper for the cause of his country. The widow 

* was compelled to compromise the case, the final decision being to the 

effect that the claim for damages was dismissed and only Rs. IOOO 
awarded to the plaintiff as his costs in the suit. In execution of that 
decree, the dwelling house of Harish Chandra was attached, but the 
decretal amount was paid off fyy subscription raised by the British 
Indian Association. • 

Thus ended ode of the most ^roublous periods in the history of 
Bengal. Subsequently, Government enacted measures to h^Jp the 
indigo-planters, but the indigo interest had long been doomed and could 
never recover its former position in the ^districts of Lower Bengal. 


« 

About Marathi and some other Verna- 
culars of Western India. 

I. 

• The leading Vernaculars of Western India are*' Marathi, Gujarathi, 
•and Kanarese. The young civilian when he comes out to India and is 
/posted to the Bombay Presidency has to pass in Hindusthani and in 
one other vernacular — Marathi or Gujarathi or Kanarese. In Western 
India, Hindusthani (Urdu) is merely a lingua franca , being understood 
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to a certain extent by all educated classes, and being generally used 
in intercourse with domestic servants. But it is in no sense an official 
language, and no records are kept in Urdu. * Bombay Hindnsthani is 
but a mongrel dialect, on. which much scorn is poured by Northern 
India, — in the Punjab and in the United Province^ of Agra and Oudh— 
where it is the official language, and is, in fact, the principal vernacular, 
and is the foundation of the various dialects in use. To take the other 
extreme, however, Hindusthani (Urdu) is of no account in the Madras 
Presidency, whdre there are not very many Mahomedans, and where 
the domestics have apparently no acquaintance with it, mostly talking 
a debased English, which sounds very curious to visitors from other 
Presidencies. “ Shut the door, Swamy,” you say to the servant, and 
he replies, “ Door done shut, Master.” 


II. 


We come now to the second language, which, in the Bombay 
Presidency at least, must be learnt. Here again, Northern India has a 
great advantage over Bombay and Madras, for in these latter Provinces 
there are so many different languages that the linguistic burden often 
becomes serious. Thus, in Western India, a young Civilian officer may 
have successfully passed in Hindusthani and Marathi, and have just 
got well into his work, when the exigencies of the service may send 
him off to Gujarat ; and then when he has mastered Gujarathi, he may 
find himself in orders for a Kanarese district, whgre the language is 
entirely different both in character and formation from Marathi and 
Gujaraihi. And when he has mastered that, he may be sent to Sind, 
and hje must learn Sindhi. 


* 111 . 

* ‘ ‘ (A) - 

Nearly half a century ago, Captain Molesworth, the*principal author 
of the standard Marathi Dictionary, in his preface to the Second edition 
of that work, complained tfiat corruptions from the English were 
becoming very numerous. And recently at an Educational Conference, 
the subject of deterioration of the vernaculars was mentioned. One 
high official went so far as to say that the vernaculars w^re doomed, 
and that it was oiflj a question of time for their disappearance, .except 
in the country districts far removed from the bane of English education/ 
Even there y it is astonishing to find how English words have found a * 
place in the vernacular vocabularies. And the worst of it is that these 
are hardly ever necessary additions required by the absence of corres- 
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ponding terms in the vernacular. They are hybrids deliberately coined 
when there is no real necessity for them. The pernicious habit of de- 
basing the vernacular applies as much in the case of Marathi as in that of 
other vernaculars ; and yet Marathi is, in the- opinion of a high authority* 
a language of great riehness and power, and may without exaggeration 
be held capable of meeting any exigency in social' life, or in literature, 
science or religion. What is true of Marathi is true to a certain extent 
of other vernaculars, certainly of those in which many words come from 
, the Sanskrit. In Western India, the greatest sinners aft*, perhaps, the 
Parsis, whose vernacular is Gujarathi. In other parts of India, Bengali 
is supposed tb bear the palm. 

(B) 

It will be of interest to our readers to hear some illustrations of the 
habit of interlarding vernacular words with English — which is debasing 
the vernacular languages. 

(<i) A young civilian was up for his examination in the Marathi 
language, and was given, as an exercise in reading and translating the 
written characters, a petition which apparently had been made in the 
postal department. He read and understood it fairly well, but there 
was one word which was quite beyond him. It read “ natped,” but 
he could not think of any Marathi word like that ; when it suddenly 
flashed across him that the word was meant to be equivalent to */ not 
paid/’ and that the«subject of the petition was a bearing letter. 

( b ) A pleader was arguing in a case before a Judge at Ahmedabad, 
where the vernacular is Gujarathi ; 2nd in answer to a plea urged on 
the other side said, “ Koi ignorance of law plead kari sakto nathi.” 
Though one may not know Gujarathi, yet pnc can easily guess w^at is 
the English rendering of this curious specimen. 

(c) A well-known Bombay official, the late Sir Barrow Ellis, was 
building a house at a hill-station near Bombay, and used to receive 
vernacular reports from the Indian overseer who was supervising the 
building operations. There was one word in these reports which for a 
long time baffled him. It read “ pallan ” ; but though a good Marathi 
scholar, he* could not recall such a word. At last it dawned on him 

c 

^that the man was referring to the plan of the house J 

(d) Certain native officials of a Survey Settlement establishment 
1 were being tried in the Sessions Court of a Marathi district on charges 


Dr. John Wilson in the Standard Marathi Dictionary by Captain Molesworth and himself. 
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o f bribery. A member of the establishment who had been attending 
the trial, on his return to the office, was heard describing to his brother 
clerks the proceedings in the Sessions Court, and in his narrative 
occurred the following sentence : — 

“ Tya witnessani ashi barefaced lie sangitali ki judge sahebini 
tydla kasa possibly believe kelea, hen mald-agadi n astonishment 
vd/ale/*.” • 

In plain English it was,, 44 The witness told such a barefaced lie that 
I was utterly astonished how the Judge could possibly have believed 
him. ,, Out of sheer wilfulness, the speaker used a mixture of English 
and Marathi words with Marathi inflexions — a conglomeration for which 
one may find a parallel in pigeon English in China. 

( e ) An English official was deputed to attach certain boxes full of 
vernacular (Gujarathi) papers, and with a brother gfpeer who was a 
competent Gujarathi scholar, to go through them and see if anything 
could be found which might give them a clue to an important matter 
then under investigation Most of the papers were letters addressed 
to the owner of the box, a gentleman of the name of Showji. They 
were for a time non-plussed by the words at the beginning of each 
letter. The ordinary beginning of a vernacular epistle is something 
like the following ( translated ) : — “ To the honoured A. B., compliments 
from his friend C. D.,” written from .speh and such a place, on such and 

g 

such a date, &c. But these - epistles began with some apparently 
Gujarathi word or words whichythey had never" seen before. Trans- 
literated into Roman characters they ran— m, long a, long i, dental d, 
long i, and then the letter which in pronunciation is something between 
an r, and a d, followed by the word Showji. After a little while, they 
realised that thrf writer 'simply meant “ My dear Showji,” and his 
Gujarathi rendering of those words was il Mdi diV Showji. 

III. 

j 

The fundamental characteristic of the Marathi language is simplicity 
of construction. It abhors involved sentences. 

(a) Thus if you want to say to your coachman in Marathi, “ Go to 
the house on theabridge,” you can if you like, use an adjectival form 
of the words, “on the bridge,” but the more correct idiom ’would be; 

“ There is a bouse on the bridge, go there ” — “ puldwar ghar dhe, 
tikare jd.” 

(A) In the illustration previously give n of English jumbled up with 
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Marathi ( about the witness who told such barefaced hes\ this same 
idiom of Marathi was observed. 

The sequence of ideas* 1 in the vernacular sentence was (i) How 
the judge could possibly have believed him j ( 2 ) this to me was very 
astonishing. - « 

(c) In the High Courts at the Criminal Sessions and in the trial 
of original suits, the record is in English ; members of the bar are 
not supposed to know the vernaculars. So an interpreter is present, 
and the examination of a witness is conducted by counsel putting the 
question, the interpreter translating it to the witness and rendering the 
answer back into English for the benefit of the Court and Counsel. 
One can picture a cross-examining counsel, getting rather vexed with 
a stupid witness, and saying, 

u Now, Sir, rejpember that you are on your oath, are you prepared 
to swear that you saw the prisoner standing by the bed with a knife 
in his hand, when you followed your brother into your room ?” 

A rendering into Marathi of that sentence with the same sequence 
of words and ideas as in the English would be unintelligible to the 
common folk. Strictly speaking, it ought to be turned right round, 
something like this : — 

(i) “Your brother went into the room : (2) You followed him : (3) 
At the time the prisoner was standing by the bed : (4) A knife was in 

his hand : (5) This you saw : (6) To that effect are you prepared to 
swear ? ” # v 

Of course one can imagine English sentences which may bei, still 
more involved, and these would require still greater care in splitting 
them up in the Marathi rendering, so th^f each should be intelligible to 
the ordinary witness. Speaking generally, we may tf.ake it that the 
sequence in the Marathi vernacular is the opposite of what it is in 
the English. 

IV. 

- The word Marathi is wrongly spelt as Mahratti, Possibly there is 
an idea that as the word is derived from Maharashtra, the country 
of the Marathafe which in its Pali form is Maharatta, there must be an 
“h” in the first syllable. But this habit of interpolating an “h” seems 
to be a frequent one among inaccurate transliterators. There is 
a 'cantonment in Central India which used to be spelt “ Mhow 
the word is really “Mau”. Again, in Western India, a hill-fort is 
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“gar,” aud many names of places end tn gar. Thus, a well-known 
town is “Junagar”— the old fort. But this was and is often written 
“Junaghar.” 


Some of the HiQdu Peoples of 
Western India. 

I. Introductory s— General Character of the Population. 

The total population of India (including Native States) being a 
little over 294 millions, the Western Presidency may roughly be said to 
contain about a twelfth (1) of the entire Indian population. A comparison 
with Bengal, however, reveals the fact that thaf Province is far less 
populous than Bengal, having, in fact, less than a third of the popula- 
tion of the last Province (2). Bombay stands at much the same figure 
as the Punjab (3) ; but both Madras (4) and the United Provinces (5) 
considerably outstrip Bombay. 

The population of the Western Presidency has decreased consider- 
ably during the last decade, on account of plague and famine. Stated 
in crude figures, the decrease has been no less than three millions ; but 
th**s stated, the total mortality but imperfectly conveys an impression 
of the hardships through which the bulk of the population has passed 
in regent years. It! Gujarat, hitherto known as the garden of Western 
India, simple-minded Bhils, deprived for a season of the ordinary means 
of Subsistence, and ignorantly distrustful # of the measures taken for 
th^ir relief have jaid down their lives in uncomplaining silence. In the 
less fertile plains of the Deccan, sturdy Marathas have clung to their 
ancestral holdings, lying baked and sterile in the* pitiless glare of a 
cloudless sky, until their debilitated frames were weakened beyond the 
hope of reconstitution. Respectable families too proud to accept State 
charity have died in the saddened isolation of their deserted villages. 
The ravages of tfn unconquered and mysterious epidimic have swept 
away thousands in all conditions of life, of every age, «and iH every 
part of the Presidency. Few sadder or more distressing sights could 

be conceived, no more eloquent testimony borne to the sorrow brought 

• 

(1) 2 millions (2) 78# millions. (3) 24# millions. (4) 42 % millions. (5) 48# 
millions. 
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to many a peaceful home than the spectacle of small children, sole 
survivors of a small family, drifting from the scene of their troubles to 
the house of some distant ^relation or caste acquaintance. “To such 
misfortunes and to much more than can be described or even suggested,” 
says the official reporter, “the population of 'the Bombay Presidency 
has been forced • to submit during the five years (1896—1901) of 
starvation and disease. These trials have been sustained by the people 
of the province with great self-possession and control ; and they have 
rendered secure the foundations of a reputation for patient endurance 
and brave perseverance that had already become historical.” 

• 

II. (a) Classification by Religion. 

SUCH is the general character of the people of the Western Presi- 
dency. Three <Jttarters of them are Hindus ; Mussulmans come next in 
order; but they form only a fifth of the whole population ; and the 
Parsis are less than a lakh. The Parsis, however, though a small commu- 
nity, make up by their education and training what they, lack in 
numbers, one Parsi out of every four being able to read and write the 
English language. The Jains form a larger community, being for the 
most part traders, and having occasion in that capacity to appreciate 
the advantages of the English language which brings" them in touch 
with the large commercial houses.* * 

(b) The Jains of Western India. 

THE Jains are regarded by some as a Hindu sect ; and in a 
description of the Hindu peoples of Western India, a brief reference to 
the life lived by this section of the population would nHt be out of place. 
Now, the Jains of the north and middle Maratha country are mostly 
traders A while those of the south are for the most part cultivators and 
comparatively ignorant The South Maratha country includes districts 
like Satara, Belgaum, Dharwar, and Bijapur, where the Jains unlike 
those in Gujarat, and Ahmadnagar and Khandesh higher up (who are 
traders) are mostly husbandmen. Still the selling of metal cooking-pots 
and alsb of bhngles are common Jain callings, and» a Jain is often 
fopnd in' a court of justice to give his caste as a copper-smith 
(1 bogar ), or a bangle-seller ( balgar). The Jains live on good terms 
with the Brahmans. They are an unobtrusive and respectable class. 
The husbandmen and bangle-sellers are poor : but some of the boyars. 
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i. e. y copper-smiths are well-to-do and a few are rich bankers. Jain- 
children, cspeciqjly bogar- children, occasionally go to school. The 
Jains are neither rising nor declining. They*gain no new adherents ; 
but at the same time lose no old ones. Their numbers and their 
position will probably long remain stationary. 

(c) The Brahmana8 of Sind. 

As in Bengal, nearly half the total number of Mahamadans of the 
Province are found in East Bengal ; as in Assam, a third of the followers 
of the Prophet are found in the single district of Sylhet, so nearly 9 
three-fourths of the whole Masalman population of Western India are 
to be found in Sind. Sind, once a Hindu Province has been overrun 
by a succession of invaders, since the days when Alexander marched 
into the plains of Multan and proceeded on his memorable voyage 
down the Indus. Islam has been the predominant religion of the 
province from the earliest Arab conquest in the 8th century, and the 
tribal fragments of the invading hordes, Arab, Moghul, Pathan and 
Beluch, with the converts now constitute three quarters of the popula- 
tion of the entire province. The Brahmanas , numbering qply 14,000, 
or -4 per cent of the population of Sind, as compared with 4.7 per cent 
in the rest of ther Presidency are socially a, degraded caste, illiterate, and 
in poverty. Thus, we find the premier. Brahman caste in Sind — the 
L&ftanas as they are called, — wearing the beard of the Masalman 
invader and eating animal food, provided the animal has been* slain 
after fhe fashion of the faith * of Islam. .They are devoid of the 
Brahjpan gotras and tend to conform to Western models. 

% • 

9 (d) Hinduiepi anjl Converts from Hinduism in Gujarat. 

In Gujarat, the second of the great natural divisions of the Presi- 
dency, the predominant religion is Hinduism, though petty Mahaqpadan 
kingdoms have left their influence in many parts of the province. 
Thus, three of the most influential trading communities of Gujarat and 
indeed of the whole of the presidency, — the Bohoras, the Khojas and 
the Memans — are converts from Hinduism. Of these the trading 
Bohoras (also called Daudi) are the richest and most prosperous class 
of Musalmans in ’Gujarat and are said to be Hindu converts' of the. 
Brahman and Vaniya castes. The men are tall,, strong, well-built, and ^ 
dark ; they either shave the head, or wear the hair long ; and wear 
the beard full and long. The men’s dress consists of a white oval* 
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shaped turban, a long white coat falling to the knee, a long shirt and 
a pair of loose trousers. 

The rich among the * Bohoras earn Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5000 a year ; 
the middle class, Rs. 5,00 to Rs. 800 ; and 'even the poorest, Rs. 200 
to Rs. 300. Except the inhabitants of a few villages in north Gujarat' 
who are peasants' and some who have risen high in 'Government service, 
almost all Daudis live by trade. Bohoras are to be seen throughout the 
presidency, and also in considerable numbers in other parts of India; 
but only at a few places in Bengal. They are hard-working, thrifty, 
and sober and have a high name for honest dealing. Some are mer- 
chants having* large dealings with Arabia, China, Siam and Zanzibar ; 
others are local traders, in hardware, silks, hides, horns and live cattle. 
Most, however, are town and village shop-keepers, selling hardware, 
cloth, stationai^ books, groceries and spices ; and a few are confec- 
tioners. The women do housework, sewing, spinning and weaving 
cotton turbans and women’s robes. 

111. The Llngayats— a Typical Division of the Hindu 
People in Western India. 

. (a) The Lingayat’s Religion. 

A notable class of Hindus — found chiefly in the southern part of 
the Bombay Presidency, and numerously in Mysore are those known 
as the Lingayats ( fawn’s 1. e., ling-bearers ), because they wear on the 
person a portable lingatn (emblem of Siva) which is enshrined in a*silver- 
box which is suspended from the nedk or round the arm. They call 
themselves Bira-Shaivas, (^rSr* ) and anp a strictly Shaivite sect. Every 
Lingayat irrespective of the caste or class to t whi^h he belongs is a 
rigid vegetarian and worships the lingam (which he always wears) as God 
Shiva ( and which* he considers as the only God in all the three worlds. 
Every person, be he male or female, young, or old, poor or rich, is bound 
to wear the lingam and to worship it. The lingam is tied immediately 
after birth and each lingayat is formally initiated into the religion at 
a reasonable age by the Lingayat priest called Jangam. After the 
Lingayat s death the lingam is buried with the corpse. From one point 
of view, 'however, the Lingayats cannot be styled Hindus-proper, because 
they substitute the wearing of a lingam for the sacred thread, have their 
own Lingayat priests (Jangams), instead of Brahman priests, and, 
although acknowledging the supremacy of the Vedas, live outside the 
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pale of Brahman orthodoxy, having long severed all connection with the 
Brahmans. Thus, there is no objection to any ling- wearing man coming 
into a lingayat’ shouse and seeing the food? but if a Musalman or a 
Maratha — or any one who does not wear the lingamstz the food, it must 
be thrown away. And further, the reason he gives for having his house 
(which is one-storeyed) so close shut (for it is closed on all sides except 
for a few openings of air and light) is to prevent any but ling - 
wearers seeing the food. 

(Z>) The Llngayat’e Calling. 

BUT though they thus think themselves superior Jto Brahmanas, 
neither drinking water at their hands, nor allowing them to enter the 
inner parts of their houses, Lingayats generally rank with traders. 
Except the priests who live by begging or on the offerings of the people, 
the true Lingayats, as a class, are a decidedly prosperous trading com- 
munity. Thus, many are shop-keepers and wealthy money-lenders ; but 
many also are farmers. The Panchamsalis are a class of Lingayats 
who are mostly cultivators and are probably more numerous than any 
other class among the Lingayats. But, although farmers, their position 
in the social scale is high, as they are admitted to be the parent stock. 

* 

• ». 

(c) Converts to Lirigayatism. 

• • 

# LlNGAYATlSM makes converts from other caste # s and the conversion 
is marked by the convert deserting* the Brahman priest for the Lingayat 
priesW(Jangam). It admits into it converts* from almost every class of 
Hindu society. Thus, there are amongst Lingayats who, as we have 
seen, also call themselves Bira^Shaivas ( aftfir* ), Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyayas, Sudris, etc. Thus, there are Bira-Shaiva Brahmans, 8cc. ; 
also Bira-Shaiva carpenters, washermen, weavers, &c.; also Bira-Shaiva 
goldsmiths, potters &c., all included under the common name <Jf Bira- 
Shaiva or Lingayat. Say the Lingayats : — “ Just as among Vaishnavas, 
there are Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Sudras, so apiong them 
also, there are Brahmanas, Kshatriyas &c .,” which means, they add, that 
the “ Bir-Shaivas or Lingayat Brahmans, Kshatriyas, J/aishyas, and 
Sudras, all belongHy one caste ” — the Lingayat caste. 

(d) Castes among Lingayats. . , 

• 

Thus, Lingayatism is a religion of many castes, it having representa- 
tives from almost every caste in Hindu society. These several castes 
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do not intermarry or interdine ; and the prohibition of intermarriage 
beyond the li.nits of each class, and the privilege of only particular 
castes of becoming priests or Jangams are the chief criteria for dis- 
tinguishing the different classes or castes in Ungayat society. 

c , 

lV v Another Typical Division— the tyaratha. 

(a) The Maratha and the Maharashtra Brahman. 

ANOTHER typical division of the Hindus of Western India is that 
^represented by the Marathas. The Maratha, however, must be 
distinguished, from the Maharashtra Brahman ; for a Maratha can never 
be a Brahman, the highest class among Marathas— claiming to have 
been originally Rajputs and supposed to consist of g6 superior families, 
who profess to be of Rajput descent and to represent the Kshatriyas 
of the traditional r system. The Marathas are not divided into an 
innumerable number of separate groups and sub-groups, as is notably 
the case with the Brahmans of Gujarat, or in a lesser degree with the 
Brahmans of other parts of Western India. In this respect, the 
Marathas form a more homogeneous, a more united community than 
the Brahnlans of Western India. The Brahman community of 
Western India is divided into more than 200 groups, none of which 
allow intermarriage to take plkce ; and each group or each subordinate 
caste, as each such group may be called, contains a number of furfjher 
divisions or sections called gotrasv / hose members are bound to marry 
outside their section. In other words, among the Brahmans, 
marriages cannot take place outside^ the group or inside the section 
(gotra). Among the Marathas, however, intermarriage is permissible, 
if there is comparative equality of social positiqp. In this respect, 
the Marathas form, as we have said, a more united body than the 
Brahman community of Western India. Throughout the Presidency, 
however, with the solitary exception of the province of Sind, the 
Brahmans are admittedly the leading class, standing first both socially 
and intellectually, though numerically they are inferior to the 
Marathas * in the proportion of about 1 to 4. 

(£) Two Chief Classes among the Marathas. 

* AMONG the Marathas we notice two chief classes — the higher class 
called the Maratha proper, and a lower class called Maratha Kunbis, 


* Population — 36 lacs. 
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who are chiefly cultivators. A Kunbi is a cultivator ; and there are 
Kunbis who are not Maratha Kunbis, the vernacular of the last being 
Marathi. * 

The term, Maratha, is a title of great prestige. The Marathas proper 
claim to be of Rajput descent and to be Kshatri^as, and are akin to the 
Rajput in martial spirit They wear the sacred thread and as is the 
practice among Hindus of the higher castes, marry their daughters 
before puberty and forbid the remarriage of widows. Maratha Kunbis, 
however, who # are socially an inferior class, do not, unlike the Marathas 
proper, claim to be Kshatriyas, or forbid the remarriage of their wtdoufs 
and wear no sacred thread to indicate their twice-born status. 

Between 1675 and 1752 when the great Sivaji and other Maratha 
chieftains carried their arms into the Karnatak, thousands of Marathas 
and Brahmans followed them. The Kolhapur Marjthq^s are of especial 
interest, as their head, the Maharaja of Kolhapar, is the only repre- 
sentative of Sivaji, the founder of Maratha power. The Marathas 
(proper) are also an important caste in the territory of Baroda. His 
Highness the Maharaja of Baroda belongs to the caste. It comprises 
also the old Maratha nobles — the Mankari families, as they are called, 
and their relatives by blood and adoption. It comprises also other 
Marathas whose ancestors may have acquired the position during the 
troublous times of the Deccan wars. . Jhus, we find that the Marathas 
proper — the highest class — include in -their ranks the best families of 
the Deccan ; while under the inferior class — the class of Maratha 
Kunbis — are included one-half of the agriculturists of the Bombay 
Presidency, .whose vernacular is Marathi. 

» (c) Promotion in Sfocial Rank among Marathas. 

* • • 

The dividing line between the Maratha Kunbi and the Maratha 

proper is not, however, of the nature of a permanent barrier, ^uch as 
exists among different groups of Brahmans For, the Marathas proper 
are allowed to marry the daughters of Maratha Kunbis ; although the 
latter would not ordinarily secure a daughter in marriage from their 
social superiors— -the Marathas proper. But even this barrier is 
surmounted by the. Kunbi who, as his means increase, occasionally 
rises to the higher rank, adopting the title of Kshatriya, and is thqi 
allowed to marry into the higher grade. So long as he cultivates land 
and conducts the agricultural operations himself \ he is content to call 
himself a (Maratha) Kunbi ; but when he rises above that level, he 
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styles himself a Maratha. A Maratha Kunbi of the Deccan, for instance, 
—for in the Deccan, 30 per cent, of the. population are Marathas and 
one-half of the agriculturists of the Bombay Presidency are Marathas 
—if he is sufficiently well-to-do will generally disdain to call himself 
a Kunbi, but must, name himself a Maratha. It is for this reason that 
Mr. Risley opines that tFie superior class among the Marathas “represent 
Kunbis who came to the front during the decline of the Moghul Empire, 
won for themselves princedoms or estates, claimed the rank of landed 
gentry, and asserted their dignity by refusing their daughters to their 
less distinguished brethren.” 

V. The Higher Class Maratha -His Life. 

(a) His House. 

The Maratfias*' never keep shops; and scarcely any Marathas of 
good family, however well-educated, would willingly take service as 
clerks.' They are generally grant-holders, landowners and State- 
servants ; and some are chiefs, sirdars or nobles. As a rule, a well- 
to-do Maratha has in his service a Brahman clerk, called Dewanji or 
minister. The Maratha usually lives in fairly aired and light, middle- 
class houses, two or three storeys high, with stone and burnt brick walls 
and tiled roofs. The entrance door which is often spacious and 
imposing and furnished with a' small room (called devdi) for guards^or 
watchmen, opens on«a yard in which are a cattle shed and a stable 
for horses. One or two rooms in the upper storey, and one or tjjvo on 
the ground floor are white-washed and well-painted and decorated with 
pictures of Ganapati and Shiva, and fancy pictures of gymnasts wrestling, 
of a warship or two, tigers and a huntsman. Th$se rooms are u^ed 
for receptions and 4 business. Other rooms are set apart for dining, 
keeping stores, ‘sleeping and cooking. The houses of the poorer 
Marathas have fewer rooms. 

ifi) His daily occupations. 

1 

The Maratha is proverbially dauli or fond of show. He may dress 
in a rag at 'home, but he has always a spare dresa which he himself 
washes, * keeps with great care, and puts on when he goes to pay a 

* When we use the word, Maratha, without the adjunct 4 proper/ we must be understood 
to refer to the higher class among Marathas and not to the Maratha Kunbi. 
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visit He hires a boy to attend him with a lantern at night, or to take 
care of his shoes when he goes into his friend's house, and holds them 
before him when he comes out. 

A Marat ha scarcely rises early and seldom goes out in the morning. 
He rises about 7 or 8, washes and attends tc* business if he has any, 
or idles till io, smoking tobacco, chewing and talking.” About half-past 
ten, he bathes, dresses in a freshly washed cotton cloth, marks his 
brow with white or red sandal, bows before the family gods, whom 
the priest has already worshipped, repeats the name of certain deities, 
and bows after each name. Those who are devotional pass an hour 
or two in reading sacred books. Most Marathas would lay sandal and 
flowersron the gods and drink the holy water used in washing their 
feet. Then the male members sit in a row and eat their food. 
(Women take their food after the men.) After diiftierthey chew betel, 
smoke tobacco and enjoy a short mid-day rest. They rise at three, 
and play at cards, dice or chess. In the evening, they drive, Vide or 
walk, or visit a friend, return about 8 or 9 and go to bed at 10 or 
11. But Marathas who have estates to manage live regular, fairly 
busy lives. • 

Marathas seldom use liquor, but all eat fish and the usual kinds 

of flesh excepf beef and pork. Thus/ the well-to-do eat mutton or 

fowls daily ; while middle-class families use them about once a week ; 
• • • 
and the poor use them only occasionally. The# Maratha, however, 

keeps the usual fasts and festivals. * 

# 

(c) tils Marriage. 

A Maratha marriage is veny costly. The bride's father must give 
a Tkrge dowry ter the. bridegroom ; and in return the bridegroom’s 
father must present valuable ornaments to the brjde. So the girls 
whose fathers belong to high families but cannot offer a large* dowry 
with the danghter’s hand, main unmarried beyond the usual time, 
and have sometimes to mairy men who are either unequal in age or in 
social position. Even to the well-to-do, to have many daughters is a 
curse ; for in proportion to the position of the family, the father has to 
spend on his daughter’s marriage, and has, therefore, to run into debt. 

Marathas have a Caste Council and settle social disputes at meetings 
of castemen ; . and breaches of caste-rules are punished with fin^ 
which generally take the form of caste-feasts. 
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Award of Prizes to Recognised 
Readers. 

1. In compliance with the Rules published in the September number of 
* this magazine, for the enrolment of Recognised Readers and the award of medals, 

prizes and certificates to the more deserving of them, we received during the 
period, September *904— June 1905, writings from fourteep intending candidates, 
applying for admission as Recognise^ Readers. Under the Rules, it is the duty 
of a Recognised Reader to offer such materials and informations at his disposal, 
derived directly from his personal observation and knowledge of his own village, 
town, district or province, or acquired at second-hand through <books and other 
sources, — as would, when published in the magazine, make such village, town 
&c., more widely known to its readers. 

2. We have t accepted the writings of ten out of the fourteen aforesaid 
candidates as worthy of publication in this magazine — after, of course, the 
necessary editing. Some of these writings have not yet been published, but 
will be published in due course. 

3. We have djyided these ten candidates into three classes, according to 
the comparative merits of their respective writings,— judged by the double 
standard of the quality of materials supplied and their quantity. Some of 
the writings are in English, some in Bengali ; but we have made no distinction 
between candidate and candidate on the ground of language used. But what 
has weighed most with us in estimating the relative merits of writings is : — how 
far has the writer been successful in giving a vivid picture of the peoples, place 
or other things about which he writes ? 

4. In conipliance with the Rules to which we have referred, Recognised 
Readers are awarded medals, prizes and certificates according to merit ; and 
the next annual award is to be made at the Society's Prize and Medal Distribution 
Meeting to be held in the month of July, 1905. Winners who are unable to 
be present may receive prizes through persons nominated either by the winners 
themselves or in the absence of such nomination, by persons appointed by t&e 
Secretary of the Dawn Society, on their behalf. 

5. The following list gives the names of winners divided into classes : — 

I. Winners of First Class Prizes^and Certificate Class 1. * 

1. Bhut Nath Ghose— Sodepur (Bengal). (Also Winner of Recognised 

Reader’s silver medaj). f * 

2. H. H. Maniar— Bombay. r #l 

3. D. Krishna Rco— Chingleput (Madras Presidency).'' 

II. Winners of Second Class Prizes and Certificate Class II. 

4. Bhanushanke*r Manshankar Mehta— Bhavnagar (Gujarat.) 

5. jayada Prasanna Datta— Noakhali (Bengal). 

6. Indra Nath Nandi — Calcutta. 

7. Nirod Bhushan Basu — 24 Pergunnahs (Bengal). 

III. Winners of Third Class Prizes and Certificate Class III. 

8. Jogendra Mahan Chakrabarti— Pabna (Bengal). 

9. Haripada Ghoshal — Tamluk (Bengal). 

10. Sarat Clfandra Chatterjee— Calcutta. t 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

. Winners of the above Prizes and Certificates will be pleased to communicate 
at once to the Secretary, Dawn Society — their respective present addresses, so 
that in the case of those who shall not be able to be present at the annual 
Meeting of the Society, such prizes &c., may be forwarded to them by post. 
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PART II. 


Topics for Discussion. 

[N. B. The subjects m dealt with in this Part qre to be taken as 
matters presented for discussion by our reader $. We should therefore 
be glad to find room for short paragraphs on same or similar subjects, 
written in elucidation or in refutation of points advanced by us. Short 
paragtaphs on • independent topics , coming within the scope of this Part 
may also be sent to us for publication and will be gratefully reoeived 
and acknowledged . — Ed. Dawn.] 

THE QUESTION OF INDIAN NATIONAL FEELING. 

A Point of View. 

Our brethren in the Panjab have had recently to pass through a 
severe calamity in the shape of a tremendous earthquake which has 
caused widespread distress and devastation. Bengal, on this side of 
India, has not been particularly anxious to extend the hand of follow- 
ship to our stricken brothers of the North. There was no independent 
movement, so *far as we know, started by the Bengalees themselves, 
here in Bengal for the purpose of •collecting subscriptions in aid of 
the sufferers ; nor have Bengalee contributions pqured in any volume 
to swell the subscriptions started In India under European official or 
non-dffecial agency, until a definite appeal Was made by the Lieutenant- 
Go^rnor of the Panjab through the Lieutenant-Governor of this 
Province for such subscriptions. And eveh then, it does not seem 
that the stream of fnter-provincial charity is flowing with any unwonted 
vigour. The question arises — How t can we explain th« phenomenon ? 


It cannot be said that the Bengalee is wanting in any special 
degree in sympathy for brothers who are in actual distress, when the 
spectacle of such distress is visibly before him. The Bengalee is not 
inherently selfish* His ideas of personal enjoyment — Whatever may 
be said of particular # individuals or of small classes of individuals, *have nqt 
yet become in any degree an absorbing factor in his life. The 
traditions of domestic, social and caste life are yet a force in him ; 
and the feelings which prompt a man to subordinate his self to the 
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larger interests of his family or community have yet a hold upon his 
character. The forces of an individualistic education no doubt are 
wearing away much of what is lovable and generous and self-sacriflcing 
in his disposition. But the old leaven is there and has not yet been 
entifely swept away. * 

I 

r i 

But the Bengalee is wanting in imagination ; his view does not 
ordinarily extend beyond the limits of his family or his community. 
He can be and often is a martyr — completely oblivious ef his personal 
interests — provided his imagination can be stirred by the sight of 
actual suffering and distress. He cannot see from a distance. He 
cannot picture to himself from afar people groaning and dying, unless, 
indeed, his imagination be roused by some harrowing description of 
misery or the visible portraiture of famished men and women on can- 
vas or other material. And when such external stimulus is taken 
away, he reverts to his normal life, caring only for people and things 
that appeal to him in a direct, visible manner. It is not that his 
sympathies are not keen ; but it is his imagination that is contracted, 
and consequently the vision that is presented before him is all 
too small. 

Even Bengal is too large’ a country for the Bengalees ; and the 

j *. 

woes and miseries of people, living jn remote parts of the Province 
excite at times but a languid interest in* the hearts of even those 
who, by their education, have learnt to look upbn the Province as 
a whole. Hence the slow growth of 'national feeling. The Panjab 
and Bengal are politically united ; but the enormous distance wtoich 
separates each from the other is a visible barrier which the untrair.ed 
imagination finds it difficult to overcome, and the Bengalee with 
all his t education f and his feelings, is unable to rise to the height of 
an occasion like that presented by the, recent Punjab earthquake, 
when the stream of inter-provincial charity should have flowed freely 
and should not have been required to be stimulated by artificial official 
processes. 

i — l 

. r 

\ The ‘ distance between province and province has to be overcome, 
and we must learn to feel that we are inspite of the physical barrier, 
as near to each other as possible. The imagination has to be trained 
aright ; for it is not the heart that is in fault ; but it is all because 
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of our incapacity to fix our imagination's gaze upon things and objects 
at a distance. Common political wrongs stir the imagtnatton 
of educated peoples belonging to the different parts of the Indian 
Eupire. The British Gpvernment in India furnishes to widely 
separated and sometimes scattered Indian communities a convergent 
rallying point, round which their imagination can play and gather: 
strength ; and so all India seems gatheted up in that one point. But 
in matters which are not political but are internal, (for politics for us 
at present is but an external affair), the imagination is not equally 
stirred, and distress and calamity in distant pirts of the same codntry 
do not affect the imagination so strongly as the “iniquities" of a central 
Government rouse our temper and inflame our hearts. 


The capacity to look upon India as a whol^, nOt, indeed, in a 
geographical way, or in a political way, but yet as a whole — a moral 
whole, in which the constituent parts besides being united by ties 
of material interests are also tied to one another by the moral ties of 
brotherhood and fellowship — such a capacity has to be developed in 
the people. The heart of the people, as we have said, is not much 
in fault ; but the imagination which compasses the whole in one sweep 
of vision, which flies to the uttermost parts of the country and comes 
ba^k re-invigorated and refreshed with the life of added knowledge 
and experience, — it is this beneficent power of imagination that is 
fatally wanting. • 


When a great calamity like a tremendous # earthquake or a devastating 
floed or famine overtakes a. province, it furnishes of itself an oppor- 
tunity for people in other provinces to extend the fiand of fellowship 
and to learn the secret of inter-provincial sympathy. The argument 
may be and is, indeed, put tqnvard that when scenes of distress and 
misery are visible all around us nearer home , the stream of charity and 
benevolence must not be diverted from its legitimate channels, and 
that such charity* must begin at home. The question here, however, 
is not of making \ beginning of charity, but of extending its scope. 
It is our aspiration to make a nation of ourselves, — and the tendency 
of our discussions and deliberations has been in the direction of 
fostering and developing a national or an international feeling among 
the separated Indian races and communities. 
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If, however, it is the truth that the beginnings of such national or 
international life among us, Indians, must wait for sometime, and that 
our present business is ^o begin work on less ambitious lined, the 
question of inter-provincial help on an occaston like that presented by 
the ^recent Panjab earthquake does not properly arise for the present, 
but must be deferred till some future time when the foundations of the 
Aifttti-beginnings, to which we hate referred, have been securely laid. 

There are, however, those who think that the time has arrived to 
attempt a beginning of Indian international life — and ‘they represent 
in influential and growing body. By such, occasions for inter- 
provincial help.and sympathy must be utilised ; and they must furnish 
a striking example of peoples belonging to different and separated 
provinces and communities aiding each other and loving each other 
and helping in c th$ growth of a national or an international feeling 
among them. 

The picture of an India bound by ties of political interests, the 
picture of her peoples co-operating in a fight for political rights and 
privileges is a picture which, however lofty, is yet not unique in the 
world's history, ancient or modern. But the picture of an India forming 
a moral whole in which the ties of mutual interests and the idea of 
a common gain are supplemented or superseded by* the higher bonds 
of fellowship and brotherhood — among the separated races and natibn- 
alities of the land— such a picture of moral greatness represents an 
ideal which could yet be achieved by us, Indians, and would be \ nique 
in the world’s history. 


INDIAN VERNACULARS AND INDIAN PATRIOTISM. 

t 

Oua esteemed vernacular contemporary of the Medini Bandhab 
published at Midnapur in Bengal makes thl following remarks in its 
issue of June 14, 1905. 

I Translated. "] 

“The Chhitanya Library and the Rammohan Library of Calcutta 
are advertising that they will award medals to the writer of best essays 
on particular subjects. ‘ Japanese civilisation ’ and other such topics 
calculated to excite interest and curiosity represent the class of 
subjects for the essays in question. We consider attempts of this 
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nature as laudable. But yet we cannot help remarking that in a variety 
of cases, our patriotism has widely missed the mark ; and it seems to us 
that it was our first duty to guard against fallfhg into the same mistakes. 

“ When this land of Injlia had not been overspread with a network of . 
railways, it was possible for travellers (some of whom*travelled on foot 
or in carts drawn by bullocks or camels, and so travelling, visited places 
like Ayodhya, Delhi, Lahore, etc.) — to*know the inner facts about those 
places. Further these travellers were also possessed of a desire to 
write short or fong accounts of daily events witnessed by them. A 
few among them have even left written accounts of their travels m tfie 
form of books. These compositions might, indeed, suffer from the 
defect of incompleteness, but still they possess this great merit that 
we find in them a faithful portraiture of local events reproduced in the 
actual language heard by the narrator. English translations from the 
original find no place in them. If the real facts about the different 
parts of our country have to be grasped, one must know also the spoken 
tongues of those parts. 

“ Leaving aside other questions, what a shame and mortification it 
is, if in deference to modes of spelling adopted by the # English, we 
distort and mispronounce the names of Indian places and persons. We 
are all so ready to learn the language of the Japanese, but the language 
spoken in Maharashtra and other parts of India are still Hebrew to 
us* We are apt to exclaim u Chitor,* “ Chitor,” and bewail her lot. 
But there is no 1 Chitor/ the word being but a corrupted form of 
Chitc* (Wft*) ***** 

• 

•'It is easy to contract ties of friendship with the people of a country 
in whose language we are ^ell-versed. If by adopting this means, 
the Bengalees art able to increase the feelings of friendship for people 
of Maharashtra and the Panjab, then it would not be aasy to exaggerate 
the good that may thus result to us.” • 


There is much truth in the ideas put forward by our esteemed 
contemporary ; and although we should not go so far as to discourage 
the study of Japanese by young Indians who have learnt* to value the 
worth and greatness of Japan, we are yet of opinion that* Indians 
must grow from within and that our strength must ultimately lie in 
ourselves. The example of Japan is but an example of self-effort. 
A greater knowledge of our own country, our own languages and 
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peoples— is only possible by the putting forth of greater energies on 
our part. If we knew less about our own selves — about our own country, 
our own languages, our crefcds, our customs, our manners, our literatures 
and so forth, and if we knew more of others— other peoples, other races, 
other languages, other customs, other manners, other arts etc., — the 
result would be that we should get more denationalised, and should 
be on the high road to extinction.' A people* that is not conscious of 
itself — of its own individuality, is in a dying condition ; and the only 
way of restoring it to life would be to revive its latent energies, to 
irffuse into it a yearning for greater self-knowledge. Japan is living 
and pulsating wjith the breath of life — because she is first of all rooted 
in her own self— is, in other words, fully self-conscious. And so strong 
in her self-consciousness, she is able to look out for and acquire fresh 
strength from outsidq — from her environments and to use it to strengthen 
and develop herself. 

India’s strength can only be the strength of ^//'-development. ‘And 
the sources of such ^//"-development must be tapped before she could 
be in a position to assimilate from outside all that would be health- 
giving to her, and reject all that would be harmful to herself. The 
power to know what things tp take in and what others to reject 
comes not to him who blindly' surrenders himself to the strong 
currents of outside ^ forces, but only 'from a process of healthy self- 
development. As far as one can Judge, we, Indians, do not seem to 
have had our * attention ' much drawn to .what is in us, our own eitergies 
and resources which can be and should be developed ; but we t are 
dazzled and fascinated by thG manifestatiohs of strength without, withjthe 
result that instead* of natural self-development (which is but another 
name for health /ind strength), we acquire a vicious tendency to merely 
imitate? external models, we blindly surrender ourselves to the cur- 
rents of external forces and delude ourselves into the belief that we 
are progressing and getting stronger, when, in truth, we are losing 
our individuality and deteriorating in character. 

Through what definite processes then, must the $ork of self-develop- 
ment among Indians as a people, be achieved? India is a vast 
country with so maiiy provinces, peoples, creeds, languages, &c. Would 
utter ignorance of, or indifference towards these several and other vitial 
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facts in her life help her in attaining to a knowledge of herself, help 
her in attaining to self-conciousness ? Must not Indians as a people 
undergo a process of self-education in regard ^o the different factors of 
Indian life which we have just enumerated? And is not the process 
of self-education a process of development from withil) f 

The contention of our contemporary, the Medtni, that with a view 
to unite ourselves more strongly in bdnds of sympathy and friendship 
with the people of Maharashtra and the Panjab, a study of some at 
least of the principal languages spoken by the people of these different 
regions is necessary, seems to us to be well grounded in reason. The 
argument that there are so many languages in India, that it is not 
possible to learn them all, loses much of its force if it is once recognised 
that the goal of our aspirations viz ., India's national or international 
unity can only be reached by hard labour and struggle. Nor is it 
necessary that these different languages must all be learnt, or learnt 
all at once. Let a man try to get an insight into say only one .of the 
principal languages of India, other than his own vernacular, and he 
will find himself sensibly drawn towards the people who speak that 
language. Max-Muller's faith in and his love for India coujd ultimately 
be traced to his knowledge of Sanskrit, in which the Scriptures of the 
Hindu peoples, are enshrined. Similarly, if a Bengalee understands 
sufficient Marathi to be able to read tlje great Marathi poets, Moropant, 
Tukaram, &c\, in the original, and be able to understand a Maratha 
speaking his language at the present day, his sympathy for the 
MaratJ^s will have acquired an additional strength and the chance of 
Indian solidarity perceptibly advanced. 

* BELIEF IK PRE-EXISTEN CE AMONG THE JAPS. 

Mr. Lafcadio Hearn has written a charming book called Kokoro in 
which he gives many glimpses of the effect which has been exercised 
upon the national life by a general belief in pre-existence and the Law 
of Karma In Japan, says the writer, the idea of pre-existence is 
universal as the wrfsh of the air ; it colours every emotion ; it influ- 
ences, directly or # indirectly, almost £very act. The utterance of. the 
people— their houseRold sayings, their proverbs, their pious or "profane 
exclamations, their confessions of sorrow, hope, joy or despair — are all 
informed with it. 
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Among the Japs, the Buddhist word, ingwa or innen, is used to 
denote inevitable retribution or Karma. The peasant toiling up some 
steep road, and feeling the weight of his hand cart straining every 
muscle, murmurs impatiently, * Since this is ingwa, it must be suffered.’ 
Servants disputing, ask each other, 1 By reason of what ingwa, must I 
now dwell with Such a one as you ? ' The incapable or vicious man is 
reproached with his ingwa ; and the misfortunes u of the wise or the 
virtuous are explained by the same Buddhist word. The law-breaker 
confesses his crime, saying : 1 That which I did, I knew to be wicked 
when doing ; but my ingwa was stronger than my heart.” 


So, likewise, even the commonest references to a spiritual future 
imply the general creed of a spiritual past. 

The mother warns her little ones at play about the effect of wrong- 
doing upon their future births, as the children of other parents. The 
pilgrim or the street-beggar accepts your alms with the prayer that your 
next birth may be fortunate. The aged inkyo, whose sight and hearing 
begin to fail, talks cheerily of the impending change that is to provide 
him with a fresh young body. And the expression yakusoker signify, 
ing the Buddhist idea of necessity ; mal no yo, the last life j and 
aktrame or resignation, recur as frequently in Japanese common 
parlance as do the words right and wrong in English popular speech. 


The law of compensation governs the whole series of individual 
lives. Suppose our earthly existence beg \n every morning and lasted 
only 24 hours. If we did not connect our life of to-day with the past* of 
yesterday and the future of to-morrow, we should find very poor compen- 
sation for our labour ; and life would not be worth living. Furthermore, 
it would seem absolutely ubjust to have one life falling on a w§t and 
gloomy day with many accidents, and another on a day. bright with 
sunshine and many happy experiences. t)o you think if we disconnected 
our life of each day from the rest of our life, that we should be able 
to explain everythilig that we do or the effects that &e receive during 
own life-time ? Np ; yet our whole earthly 'career is but a series of 
these daily lives ; and as our earthly life includes many daily lives, so 
our soul-life which is eternal, includes many periods of our individual 
lives. This earthly life is just as much a fragment of our eternal life, 
as our daily life would be of our earthly life, if it began every morning 
and lasted only 24 hours. 

As long as we look upon our individual lives as isolated events, 
beginning with the birth of the body, and ending with death, we shall 
not find* a correct explanation of anything, but shhll see injustice and 
wrong at every step. But when we connect our life with our past and 
future, then, standing on the broad platform of eternal life if we look 
at our present, we shall see justice at every step. 



PART III. 

Industrial Combination : Ways and Means. 

[ Extract from the writings of a Fourth-year ( B. A . Class) student 
in the Genewl Training Class of the Dawn Society .] 

L 

We have been speaking for some time on the subject of national 
combination and unity, and we have discussed various reasons which 
go to explain why we have not yet been able to form ourselves info 
a body politic. 

Now, in regard to this question of combination, it is clear that 
combinations may be of various kinds — combination among people 
in matters religious, in matters educational, commercial, industrial 
&c. It is with the last, that is, with combination in matters industrial, 
that we propose to deal to-day. We have seen that since the people 
of our country are split up into various sects and sub-sects, and are 
sometimes at war with one another on account of differences in 
matters religious, there is great need of a religious combination. 
Similarly also there is need of social union among peoples ©f diverse 
races and creeds — union as between Hindus and Musulmans, Buddhists 
and Christians, arid so on. Similarly there, is vital need for industrial 
combination amongst us. We need ter •combine amongst ourselves 
for tfie devising of methods for *the development # of the industrial 
resources of our country, for the utilisation of her undeveloped 
resourced That combination should be a combination among educated 
Indian^ to help on the commercial utilisation India’s material 
resources. Evidently, the want of a capacity for industrial combina- 
tion is not merely si mofral loss (for the power of combination in any 
department of our lives is a great moral gain) ; but .such want of 
combination touches our very pockets, as it places ourselves at a 
disadvantage in the race of earning a 
material concerns of our lives. 

ii. 

Now, what is it that prevents industrial combination among us, 
Indians ? It was explained in a former lecture that a feeling of 
separateness, a sense of exclusiveness, of aloofness, is observable in 
our relations with our fellows. These engender jealousies which 
prevent combination and friendship, It is this feeling of separate- 


livelihood, it affects us in the 
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ness which is at the root of our incapacity for commercial or in- 
dustrial combination. We observe a wide-spread feeling of commercial 
distrust which prevents industrial or commercial union. It is this 
spirit of commercial distrust which takes away from us the power to 
form ourselves t into a strong and commercial body. 

Now, what is this commercial distrust due to, — this spirit of 
mutual distrust amongst us ,as a people, which keeps us apart in 
matters affecting our common commercial and industrial interests ? 
There may be a variety of reasons to explain why we Indians are 
sa commercially distrustful of each other ; but one thing is clear that 
the spirit of bargaining breeds commercial dishonesty and saps the 
very foundations of mutual confidence. What is this spirit of bar- 
gaining ? A shop-keeper asks a customer to pay a price for an article 
but agrees to sell the very same article to him at a lower price, after 
some haggling, *as it is called ; both parties, the buyer as well as the 
seller, trying to outwit each other so to get the most advantageous 
terms each for himself. There we have an instance of bargaining, which 
cannot but give birth to habits of mutual dishonesty. A people who 
are accustomed to transact all business on principles of bargaining 
i.c. on principles of mutual distrust — soon become unfitted to unite 
in any organised commercial enterprise ; for, such enterprise is only 
possible through combination, and combination in matters commercial 
is not possible except through mutual confidence and sympathetic 
co-operation. , 

The feeling of mutual distrust has then to he got rid of ; and one 
way of doing it is, as Mr. Barlow suggests, to introduce in \ndia the 
system of selling things at fixed prices, as it is called. The seller and 
the buyer must not haggle over prices, each distrusting the oth<jr and 
both trying to 'outwit each other ; but the prices? must be fixed before- 
hand, and a transaction must not take up much time when once the 
quality of the article which is intended to be purchased by a buyer 
is known and agreed upon. And when people learn to trust each 
other in the most necessary and ordinary transactions of their lives 
as consumers and customers, the capacity of working in concert may be 
expected to grow through the growth of habits of mutual confidence, 

III. 

We thus come to the following conclusion. It is not enough for 
us to acquire a knowledge of the natural resources of our country. 
For such knowledge is of no avail unless we learn to combine with 
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a view to develop those resources, and this combination cannot be 
effected until we are able to learn the principles of co-operation and 
joint-enterprise. And industrial and commercial combination is impos- 
sible among a body of people who order th^ most ordinary transac- 
tions of their lives on principles of bargaining— that is, on principles 
of mutual distrust »And means have therefore to be devised where- 
by we can effectually .combat the habit of bargaining, which seems 
to have taken so great a hold upon u3* and which, as we have shown, 
saps the very roots of our moral lives. 

“THE TOWN I LIVE IN.”— BHAVNACAR. 

[ Extract Jtom the zuritings oj a proposed Recognised Reader under 
the Rules of the Dawn Society, Magazine Section . ] 

I. 

Bhavnagar is situated on the Bay of Kambay in the province of 
Kathiawar. It is one of the innumerable Native States of the pro- 
vince, and is ruled by a prince of the Gohil family, which is said to 
be descended from the great Shali Vahana of the Surya Vamsha. 
In ancient days, the Gohils were the chiefs of a part of Rajputana 
and Khcrgadhh was their capital. But the peace of many centuries 
was disturbed by the invasion of the Ratho'rs who defeated and drove 
thetrf away from their stronghold of Khcrgadhh. The refugees, under 
the leadership of their young Prince, Sejakji, de*scend(?d into Kathiawar, 
occupied Sihore, fortified it and made it their , capital. Stirring ballads 
narrating the long and bloody struggle with the native Thakores who 
did not recognise their supremacy and the .victories gained by the 
brav^ Gohils— their; heroic exploits and daring deeds— are to-day 
sung by the Bhats. Many are the traditions that have been preserved, 
and, to hear them is enough to rouse patriotism iu every breast. 
When, in 1723, Bh&vsinhji Gohil was defeated near Sihore by Pil&ji 
Gaekwar who was sent by the Peshwa to extort tribute, which,, 
among all the native chiefs of Kathiawar, only Bh&vsinhji had 
ventured to refuse to pay, — he had to flee away with the remnants 
of his heroic Gohils^ to Vadeva a small port on the Bay c?f K&mbay. 
He built there a small but well-fortified town and called it Bh&vYiagar 
after his own name. His grandson, Vakhat Sinhji Gohil, who was as 
brave as his grandfather, reduced the Khum&ns, and the K 4 tis, and 
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brought a large tract of land under his subjection. In 1840, Vijaya 
Sinhji made peace with the British Government : and, thenceforth, 
his descendants have never failed to show their loyalty to the English, 
by rendering valuable issistance at many a critical time— the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857 and the rebellion of the Waghers, for example, to 
mention only lew instances. The present king; Maharaja Sir Bhav- 
sinhji was made aK.CS. I. in 1881, and a G. C. S. 1. in 1886, in recogni- 
tion of the enlightened policy 'which has marked his administration. 

II. 

. Eastward, the skirts of the town are washed by the waters of 
the Bay of K&mbay ; while the territories of other chiefs bound it 
in every other direction. There is no other river in the vicinity of 
Bhavnagar, save a streamlet called the “Gadhechi Nadi,” 1 l / t miles 
to the west of the town. In the town, there is a fine small hill on 
which is situated* the Takteshwar Mahadeo Temple, built entirely of 
marble. From the hill, we can see the whole town beneath our feet : 
a little to the west, lies the great Gaorishanker lake ; in the east 
stands the Temple of Mahadevi Ruvapari ; and away to the north, near 
the horizon, the busy port, and in a small gap, north-westward, the 
bustle of* the station with clouds of smoke emitted by the engines 
rising in pillars towards the sky greet our vision. The Gaorishanker 
lake covers an area of nearly six square miles, and supplies to the 
inhabitants water, both for ‘drink and for irrigating the adjoining 
fields, where cotton, wheat, Joar, bajri and sugar-canes arc grown. 

in. * v 

Nearly sixty-thousand souls inhabit this small but busy,, town. 
Seventy-five per cent, of the entire population are Hindoos and the 
rest are Mahomcdans, Parsees and Christians, 'Hie whole population 
may be divided into three groups, vis., (<*) the higher or the educated 
class, (b) the middle or the mercantile class ; and (c) the lower or the 
uneducated class. The first group may again be divided into two parts ; 
(») official, and (*Y) non-official. The Nagar-Brahmans are for the 
most part officials and have been at the helm of t the State for nearly 
two hundred years. They have gained the confidence of both the 
king and the people by their loyalty and impaitiality. They have 
steered the vessel of the State so well for so long, that their ability 
is appreciated by even the British Government, who have invested 
Diwau Bahadur Gaorishanker Udayshankar (whose name is a 
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household word with the inhabitants of the State), with the order of 
“Companion of the Star of India.** He is the man who has given 
the State of Bhavnagar a good Constitution and has brought it to a 
State of such prosperity. His name will e$er be associated with 
the history of BhavnaggLr. To the second division of the first 
class— the non-officials.— belong other sectiong of *the Brahman-' 
community who live mainly by begging alms and, *in rare cases, 
by small trade. 

{a and 6). The trade and commerce of Bhavnagar is chiefly carried 
on by Banias, Kfiojas and Mamens. 

(c). Kunbis and men of other lower cases fall into the third divi- 
sion. They live chiefly by farming, house-building, carpentering &c r 

IV. 

As Bhavnagar is the capital of Gohilwar or the .Bhavnagar States 
we have there Law Courts, which are four in number, vi2., one presided 
over by the Chief Justice, two by Subordinate Judges and a Criminal 
Court. There are two dispensaries and a hospital in the town. Among 
the principal educational institutions are the Samaldas College, the 
Alfred High-School, one Middle School which is under the manage- 
ment of a Nagar Brahmin, one Anglo-vernacular school, several 
vernacular schools (one of which is a free Madrassa founded by at 
wealthy Musalman), some two or three girls* schools, and several primary 
schools. There is a large Pustakalaya, -called the Barton Library, 
with a museum, and several small libraries are under* private manage- 
ment. ^Jear the Mcfcibag, the palace of the late Maharaja Saheb, 
is the Gang&jctlia tank in which there is a marble ‘chhatri* built by 
the l&tc Thakore Saheb in hqpour of his deceased queen, Rani Shree 
M&ji»Raja Bai, the another of the present Maharaja. This ‘chhatri* 
is built entirely of beautiful marble and is a model of native Indian 
architecture. Among the principal temples are the Jasunath Mahadeo 
Temple built by the grandfather of the present king, and thfe temples 
dedicated to the worship of Mahadco Ruvapare, Sth&pnath Mahadeo 
and Takteshwar Mahadeo. The Jains have a large and beautiful temple 
dedicated to Parasnath. Besides these, there are many temples 
of gods and goddesses, Masjids of the Musalmans, and a Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant church of the Christians, while the Parsees 
have their Agyar, 


Bhanushanker Manshanker Mehta, % 
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THE GMDITiON OF THE MASSES IH MART 
BENGAL VILLAGES. 

c 

[ Extract from the writings of a proposed Recognised Reader under 
the Rules of the Dawn Society , Magazine Section. ] 

V 

• 

When wc think about the way in which our peasants pass their 
lives, the hard labour which falls to their lot and the poor livelihood 
they earn by it, the gloom of sorrow overspread and oppresses our 
minds and overwhelms us. We find that in many* of the Bengal 
villages, the people generally fall into* two classes— the cultivating 
and the noincultivating. The latter class may again be sub-divided 
into many groups according to the several castes to which 
they belong. The peasants or the cultivating classes are generally 
Mussulmans with a small number of Namasudras and Kaibartas. 
The cultivating classes are fast growing in population, but their 
means of livelihood are getting more and more scanty. These 
people are generally poor, and their families even when small, often 
consist of s or 6 members, but they have not, in many cases, 
sufficient land which they may till for growing the corn required for 
their subsistence. They have, therefore, to till the lands of their 
landlords, for which they get a half-share of the produce. But 
there are many other people, .who are so very poor that they cannot 
even afford to buy the cattte and implements necessary for tillage. 
Ihe people of this class are very Urge in number. 

They generally possess one or two bighas of land which they make 
over under certain terms to farmers in more affluent . circumstances. 
The share of the produce which they«get is soon consumed in a month 
or two, and for the remaining months— nearly* the tyhole of the y&ar— 
they have to depend solely upon their daily wages. They generally 
labour in the houses of their employers, from sunrise till one 
o’clock, a # nd again from 2-30 in the afternoon to sunset. The daily 
wages they get are generally three annas but the skilled labourers 
get four annas per day. It may easily be imagined how difficult it 
is for a ‘family of six members to maintain itself upon three annas 
a day, and it necessarily runs into debt. These edebts soon compel 
this unfortunate class of poor people to part with their small plots 
of land and then their misery and poverty becomes extreme. Nowa- 
days, the class of money-lenders is growing in number. They extort 
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from their debtors a high rate of interest, varying from 6' pies to an 
anna per rupee. A passion for money-lending and (by such lending) 
improving their fortunes is entering deeper and deeper into the hearts 
of the well-to-do classes. They do not sympathise with the deplorable 
condition of their fellow-villagers, and the poor are generally victims 
to their greed. * • * 

Besides the practice of money-lending, there is another practice 
equally disgraceful. The rich landholders of the village lend rice 
at a high rate of interest. For example, when coarse paddy is sold 
in the bazar at sixteen kathas per rupee in the months of Ashar^ 
or Sraban, they lend it to the poor class at eleven kathas per rupee, 
on their promising to repay in the Kartic. The poor elasses cannot 
purchase paddy in the market for want of funds, and so they are 
obliged to accept the exorbitant terms. So, when the harvest is 
gathered, the small share of paddy which the poor -people get, is 
soon expended in paying off their debts. This is a case of daily oc- 
currence in the villages. The peasants in general are so very .poor 
that they usually take their food only once a day and remain fasting 
at night. But when grass is abundant, they pick out the seeds and 
eat them after boiling them. Though they are so poor and.in distress, 
yet their religious feelings are strong. Is theie any means of saving 
these people ? 

Jogendra Mahan Chakrabarti. 

• i • 

SISTER NIVEDITA ON INDIAN NATIONAL IDEALS : 

A BRIEF STATEMENT ‘OF SOME OF HER POINTS. 

[ Extract from the writings af a Fourth-year ( B. A. class) student 
in tfie General Trailing Glass of the Society. ] • 

I. 

What is our civic Weal ? That the people should do the^ wotk of 
their country and not merely enjoy. 

What is the work of the nation ? Our work is threefold. 

1. To^love the ^oil and water we live in. 

2. To realise the highest ideal each in his own way. . 

3. To share ill .the whole life of humanity — national or. inter- 
national. 

With regard to the first point 

We should love the soil of the country, [ In this is included our 
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religion which is the product of the land we live in. ] We must do 
some work for the country each in his own humble way. Everybody 
cannot do work on an elaborate scale. But each can, if he likes, help 
in the growth of the country in his own way. India requires industrial 
regeneration and for this purpose, a band of workers. 

With rtgatd <to the.second point : — 

We have he're a solemn duty to perform— each one of us should try 
to realise the highest ideal each in his own way. To think of certain 
ideals as the exclusive possession of a man or of a nation is vulgarity 
.according to the Hindus. The superiority of Hinduism lies in the 
fact that it acknowledges religious freedom. It never claims certain 
ideals as the Exclusive possession of a particular sect. It is a compre- 
hensive religion. Now, religious freedom may be positive or nega- 
tive. Western ideals say — Do unto others the thing you would like 
to be done towards you. While Eastern ideals say — Do not unto 
others the things you would not like to see others do to you. This 
fact 'shows the liberality and the comprehensiveness of the Hindoo 
religion. 

With regard to the third point : — 

We must expand our narrow self. Our duty should be to share in 
the whole life of humanity— national or international. One cannot be 
a cosmopolitan unless one be a nationalist. And to become a nation- 
alist, we must extend our narrow self. 

’ . • 

* II. 

f 

Now as regards the ideal of the soil, we gather from the life'' of the 

common people as well as from the Bhagabat Gita that that itjeal is 

Parity. It is difficult tb bring out *cl«arly all that is implied in the 

word, Purity. But it may be provisionally* defined as learning to regard 

things and pepple not as instruments or objects for our enjoyment, 

but ^s ends in themselves. Towards this ideal we must move on. 
« 

There are some who worship God from s6me inferior motive. They do 
not regard God as an end in Himself, but try to use Him as their 
agent. Nothing could be more erroneous than thi^ idea of worship. 

There \\as a man in Norway (in spirit a Brahman) who went a 
long way in winter to see a waterfall. But after, bfiing able to see this 
' beauty of Nature, he exclaimed that he had no right to praise God 
. for the beauty of the waterfall, unless it were equally possible for him 
to praise Him, if God so pleased that he should be dashed to pieces 
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by the falling of over-hanging rocks whence he was having a good 
view of the waterfall. This furnishes us with a lesson that God 
should be treated as an End in Himself and not as a mere agent. 
So also we must not regard anything else as a means to sfn end. In 
other words, we must work for work's sake — 1\ e . for the carrying out 
of our ideal. And this is possible only when we do not set any unduly 
high value on this life as an instrument of enjoyment. % 

DAWN SOCIETY’S CONVERSATION CLASSES. 

[Em tract from the writings of a Fourth-year (B.A. Class) student in 
the Society’s Conversation Class . ] . 

The first meeting of these classes for the fourth session of the Society 
which had just commenced was held to-day punctually at 4 P. M. • Visito rs were 
invited to be present and take part in the proceedings. The whole body of 
students and members present were divided into separate groups by the Secretary 
for the purpose of the conversation-class meeting for the particular day. 

BUSINESS OF THE CONVERSATION CLASS. 

1. Each group to choose its own president by the votes of a majority. . 

2. The subjects taken up for conversation must be of a general nature 
and also of national or social importance. The members of each group 
are at liberty to choose their own subjects, but the Secretary of^the Society 
has the power of suggesting one or more subjects which may or may not be 
accepted by the members of a group. 

3. Each group to separately record in writing the decision of the majority * 
as well as of the minority on the several points discussed. 

4. The President of a group or any pther member of the group specially 

selected # by the Secretary to submit to him an account of the proceedings 
in writing. • 

5. ® Each metoiber of a group to enter the substance of the Conversation 

in hi£ “Record Book." # 

•* REPORT OF GROUP II : 

CONVERSATION CLASS MEMBERS OF THE £ROUP. 

(1) Siddheswar Haidar (in the chair). (2) Ganapati Roy. (3) Amulya 
Ratan Chakrabarti. (4) Dwijesh Chandra Roy. (5) Benoy Kumar Sirkar. 
(6) Hara Prasanna Chakrabarti. (7) Jatindra Nath Mukerjee. (8) Srish 
Chandra De. 

The Secretary suggested that one of the following subject?, or* any other 
social or national topfc might be taken up for conversation : — 9 

(/) Independence of Thought in relation to Indian National Life . 

(2) Do l intend to serve my country ? If so , why > 
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Seven out of eight members present were in favour of taking up the 
second topic. Accordingly, tne second subject was taken up and discussed. 
The discussipn took up much time ; the following Resolutions were carried. 

Do 1 intend to serve my country ? If so, why ? 

I. “That every one of us should in some form or other offer his services, 
either wholly or , partly, and serve his country to promote her best interests ; 
inasmuch as the interests of the individual and the society or the country to 
which he belongs are indissolubly , bound up.’ 1 

Carried nem con . 

In what way rhay I best serve my country ? f 

II. (a) It was proposed that the best way in which we can serve our country 

would be by becoming the editor of a daily newspaper, for the following 
reasons : — * 

(1) The newspaper editor serves as an interpreter to the Government 
of the needs, wants and aspirations of the people. 

(2) A new^pappr can keep up an agitation on a subject. 

(3) A newspaper can change the tone of life of a people ; it can create 
something like a public opinion on a subject, and can raise a people to a 
higher standard. 

(4) It can spread a knowledge of the country by publishing from time 
to time notes and news from mofussil correspondents. 

(5) The editor of a newspaper holding an independent and honourable 
position in society is in one sense a leader of his society. 

N.B.— This motion was put and lost by a narrow minority of one . 

III. It was then proposed that the best way of serving our country fvould 

be to write a histqry of the country , — of each village, a history of the peoples, 
princes and nobles. t 

N. £. Other resolution* of a similar, nature to the above were allowed to 
be pul . Voting on this Resolution took place after votes were taken on Ik* Reso- 
lutions that follow , as will *be mentioned letter on . t 

IV. It was proposed that India being governed by the English, the best 
way of serving the Country would be to enter the Civil Service — Indian, 
Provincial, or Subordinate, for the following reasons : — 

(1) Tne Magistrate of a District can render immense services to the people, 
besides administering the country well. 

(2) Even a Deputy or a Sub-Deputy Magistrate has great opportunities of 

serving the people over whom he exercises authority. ' % 

(3) Htfcan inaugurate new ihovements (like the Industrial and Educational), 
for even a word form his lips carries much weight and e authority. 

(4) They may be a good example to the people ; and example is better 
jhan precept. 
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N. B. This Resolution was put and lost. The sense of the meeting was 
not for accepting any Government Service which was held to he incompatible 
with serving the country . * 

V. Another member proposed that a soldier 9 or a trader is able to serve 
the country better than an oratqr or a newspaper-editor. 

N. B . This was mot put to the vote 9 because this was ftken to he an over- 
lapping Resolution . ******* 

The Chairman then put the Third Resolution to the vote. Three mem- 
bers voted for it, and two against it ; three remained neutraj. The Rosolution 
was then declared carried. 


TO THE SECRETARY, DAWN SOCIETY. 

• • 

My dear Sir, 

Received your letter of the 5th instant duly ; very glad to peruse its con- 
tents. I have no objection if my writing on “The Town I live in — Bhavnagar" 
is not published in the May number of your Magazine, especially when I 
come to learn that you have already other contributions from Recognised 
Readers in hand. In my article, I have made an effort to give a full descrip- 
tion of my native town, of its kings, ministers and its people ; of its trade, 
politics, and history. 

Your attempt to establish a universal brotherhood among the citizens of 
our Tlear old India is really praiseworthy. The youths # of our country are 
really in want of a knowledge of India and its people, which your Magazine 
undoubtedly supplies. You Bengalis and Dakshinis, who show their patriotic, 
feelings not in words, but in deeds, do your best to rouse such feelings 
through such magazines and othe^ media, but we, Gujratees are in this case, 
though not in other cases, really in the background. # 

May I suggest to you to introduce a letter-box in your Magazine for ques- 
tions to be put as well as to be solved by students only, fs it not desigable 
that students^ should discuss amongst themselves and solve their difficulties 
through a well-recognised periodical. 

My questions for the ensuing number are as follows : — 

(s) Why was our country invaded in the past and finally subjugated by 
foreigners r> * (2) What was the state of the people of this country before the 
advent ■ of the Mohothefans ? (j) What are the chief jorces which impede the 
progress of our people towards their unification ? 

I think questions like these tnust have their intrinsic value for us, students, 
who like to solve such questions. They must be obliged' to study Indian 
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history in its true spirit. Besides, it will enable them to cultivate their 
patriotic nature. Thus, the purpose for which the magazine is meant, will 
be accomplished. In order to facilitate the work of the magazine; the 
letter-box is, therefore, unquestionably necessary. It will be very useful to 
students and will be much resorted to by the Recognised as well as other Readers 
of the ma gazin e^ throughout India for exchange of thoughts with each other. 
May Z attain suggest to you that the “Dawn Society’s Discussion Class Ques- 
tions” (like thebe that are published in the January number of the magazine), 
Should be answered in the letter-box by the Recognised as well as other Readers 
of the magazine ? * 

Will you kindly inform me what one has to do, i. e. what is his duty, 
after he becomes a Recognised Reader of your Magazine ? I shall be very glad 
to co-operate.with you, and I will do my best to establish a club where the 
Indiana articles may be read and discussed. Thus, a knowledge of our 
country and of her teeming masses will create among the readers a love 
for their country and her sons. Let us adopt for that grand purpose, the 
stirring, patriotic motto, “India expects her every son to do his duty.” 

' Yours &c, 

Bhanushanker Manshanker Mehta. 


EDITORIAL NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

We thank the correspondent for his interest in the Magazine and 
its work. We hfive no objection to carry out his suggestions ; for we 
want to bind the whole of the student community throughout India 
into a body ; and the Dawn Society is not unwilling to spate either 
money or energies to help in bringing about that happy consummation. 
This Magazine may vJell be utilised by students throughout India 
(whether subscribers or not), as a common medium of exchange of 
thoughts and feelings. Let there be exchange of ideas and feelings 
ambng % students throughout India, through the medium of this 
magazine ; and we promise to spend money and energy in order 
that in this manner the entire student community of India may be ena- 
bled to know more of each other, and love each ( other and sympathise 
with each other. We shall be happy if other students should \send 
. us thoughtful correspondence on the various saggestions made by 
our able correspondent. 
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[ Extract from thf writings of a B. L. class student in the Moral and 
Religious Training Class.] * ^ * 

"v? R«f ▼fli *ftt* i * RRrte ri Rftfa 4 ! ^ TOfa&t 

(technical) 'Sfltf | Rfotlfl 'Rtf Htarftfa® Vt 1 

dllfl'slPl^ ^tC*T CT *Ki RR1 "^%»1 'RSRI CT <p|4j TfaCR Ht(U Rl 
wff v# i »lm <£& ^ <2tarffi5Rtr?[ “toN” lc^« 

r< nftw ”ftG( i ^rt*rt^r«i Rttf "tfsrftfas vtfr ri rri wtf i 

wM ct vWr wr<i ?r Rl !t*tt i 

r^*§ c*i ^ *ri w ^ ri i2 f?' : » !■$ i* ctot rri r*r 
w in ? %sr IN’RR a faTOm^ ton ^f*nrtE5R, i 

“vK? (*ftfa®tfw) *rfw rtot c^f ^t, 5 $r Jd wfc '5tR* «£it 

stfarl ^ c** g;*r ^finri ^nrl Rtt’FR, <5R1 =n 

r*cr* c%f i *r$fifR RtRfroi ^ qftf® Rl RsfifR 

rtrsti fRcsr wr rWtc R?$tR !fH “tWhi *tfR*r <ift «rR«tft 
R“R'<f^ 5f*R, '5rWt f n! rrf \f*m ^'t<i *ri i ^Wu 

¥®r^R ^rrIer ^rfi ▼find *rtfa, “ «RRfRt rtot RTtfin 

fafa ^Ppi rRri tw Vfir ^’RIer* 

JNrctf*— RTOPTfEto RS$tR *f jcs *ftfa, 

<®t?l *^*1 RlRUr r^rr c^ ?^er Rl i 4 R<ft«, c^T'S ^trfr w^t% 

, «rtf^ ^ *$ ^1 ^srf^fWj i$z*\ *n 1 ' a rWwr 

cim*R w 'stPPF, f<p^ ^f?rct3 ^ itis 'e $s*r 1 

^ I »w?t ’tt«t tRI ^f*rc®T ^twl ^ 

«rtfwi Wt ^Kl ^55 ’ttfW, fa! W 'SR^t? 

^ajjni ^r® ♦ttr?, <r% !fa *ttiR jtI 1 'srftture 'srf^rR 1 ^ '®RTt 1 

Rfa ^5 fafa ^ ^sr I ^fal Tt!faF ^R!- 

fa^SS | fa! <ilt Rt!l Of r -M RR! fafa ^tfR (W? 

^C«t^ !®r R5RR TOR, ^SRR CTCW ^!C«f ^!<f *)*** ^CIR I Wf^R* 
^tsrtOR^^lfaRtR^tRf (R, Rlfa W TT% ^faT5 TO, Rtftt *R! * 

w a iflM *Rp» ^rhRl TO*#a >F9Ttwt% vi TORI !SE®R ^fa | 
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nm thi hi THt^ ch^ i <4HttH thi (T<fa 

ftfe® ) sr^ wft (w^pf) ^ thi h^h «nfK niaRfV® h^ hi hpiTh ®rar 
, tt , Tt ^ tIhc ® h^hi * 

THf, TT’t 'S fHT’tf — "Tffl^lK’f*! TCHfn <£|^ (2fatH fH5t«l H*fHHtt5H I 

* ft 

“ttarfafe*. ,THrctat¥ <2fr® T’K, "ttHrfHfH 5 ® h^ hi HPd *pN — 4H* «itailHf*Ni 
fHT*# i ’*$$' "Tfartf^rc fr^ft^r tihh hi irfHtsffH w$ ^ thi hhi 
hi i Tffirsjfw Tt«f HtaiPqfV'# ihh* *n®M^5 T*t hi thi 

4 V, ' fsdWPJ THtf T^TI HlftfyB 4 V 

■tlHfftpitEH tt% 4facH^ aFH’tt fHTtH®ttH *ftfHH i 

TTHtElfH 4HH CHHfH , HH?1 ^fa® CHHf^HT Hi T® ’TfafHfH'® 

HTH tHk TUI 4T ‘SfTtH TH^SH I HH1 HftHHStfH I HTH Ttfl 
hi Tfroi fr TWtra ^® h^h ? * t t^f¥^® tthh fan fwrn 

Tttf — ( > ) fsrsiTT , (* ) («) -^u i ^ ppin:«i < 2 t ^ i - 

HtH HtHHt TT— fTOFH, ’JS# £Hf*lf^4, ^<tfff 'Sdftfe ^ 

— TfHJ I *Ctt$ 4HH TW«fH HTOH fHHtH CH'QfH Hi TfHE^I ’tT*t«t% 
H^ff® h^h; fnrpHi fror « ^f¥%r tt ^rar^^i i HdHT- 

tht HfHtH *tftj 'srtts i frs hi Ttw *rf*Mf| ^® hIeh hi i hhi, hw- 
h®, ^c-sfr^Tr tritfr i hhusth h^hih ^htih hwhe®h ts^r twh ntff® 
htch, fr^ HHtftHTHtfw f^rsiTT T^lVltr? Httn hi, 4 T«n IhHtI 1 HtHtTtstH 
TWrtnt HtHfHT t^Ih nfihrfcs, 4 V (M Tt^n TWonr , ttm «if% 
tjtW 1 f^srf^fsitt 9 ! "ftest®* frtpi Tfe® ®tt ?n T *nn 

T'5T'®f®J finf*fT 'S^ ^f?f I C<l l W TC'TCT ^C®R C*r, I lWt® ^ T x 5T'?jf% 

T<^T WH, WtfTTtf^ HI Ww 4 $ C4%H CHtTfH’tCT CTf«( 

• • * 

5? <ilt CT, ^T^THI ^if? WHTtft Hi TTSH^HI 

Hf®ni1 HCH TIHH, 4tHl HtCH <fl?*’IT>J TO HtStH THl CT 'StTfH T|Sh 
Hi I 4«tH CHW TCHT HpST TtC^H HtHtTl ^ HTH HT5R «tfr\rW1 Tf®Hl 
fW5 HtCHH I «tfT TH1 CT, TtWTtH TCHCT^ CH «tTtH HWtft 

HfHHl CHtH -TOH Hi, <*$ <*tTtH ^sfWH TCHH I C\tH 

Trtl.TfHW H^T T<Ht® HH Hi '®tHtH HTtHHt« «TfCT,,T^1 TtHHl ^ 
TfH Hi I TC*fH *$W TtHHl H^5 fHTH <SfHtH TfH fTT ^TCHTH CHHtH TT '®^ 
I ^HtH <flTHm TlW a, TtHtWH |HfHCH5HlH ft .C^HH HHTtft 
HfHHl CHt^HHHl I HTO^ Ht^HH C®HH fHTtH C®^ 1 ® TfH Hj I 
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cap afata -atRH r, ftata afa aRtea 4 ! aai, aaaaaa Raw paai 

Rtatcaa Ratfatar, fas Rtarfafpa a 1 * afara^ r a^iat^a ataal ata 

atpfa faaai fa f ^pta fa carts <£tat*i Rtc^. y aaa '®t4* ?rtl'Hi 

aai Rfa afSn arrtta i “aa fa Rtatta a^arttal oth,^rr^ rIwihr^ «W*i 

or, acaa atfa Rrtaa aian afaa r— ^aai afa cap afaafcjsMfaipi p^ca 

$tpta aHHs aa®tH p^r hi i anal^ ^art wK ca, cap “fart r crhh # ’ 

4 aai partial fat® atR hi i rtatpatftca <4 rhh rtWi artai RirtcaRfH, 

#fpfta ftfwRl afaart, aprta, atptatrt crhh pta? fart arteaHT 

nRrt r pesrta ®i$, ai Rfa fa afaa \ ^ ^acaa atai rtRrtaaRi Rtrt 

R WRHt® afaatH, aHatHR* at® RRRH, 4HH aTpFa rta5 iWTOIS 

Pa lift <2fata ®rt ata pa i >4$ ata < jPi(.'o atfa, '4l<.a cata HH!3}t*i cat® 

• ’ 

ata, fas fart r crhh, atpl pfatta atfa hi i <aw aai 4aaa a^atal- 
carts a>t«r pa «rl i rtatcaa aRas^ p^at Rlir-asprfR <p1^j afaea p^R i 
apt api airtR 5 ! ca art «t%a artatcan at pi fa art ptca atR hi, 4p 
fatltat Rtatcaa srtca p^r i Rrtat earn artTp ai faatRa aaaft hi 
p^ai art ? 

HaR artrtp art <aatcaa afpa artca ftp , atpl p^ca pta-ai ai>t^al artai 
atfacapai atfa caataai rtrtcart; 4?t .rtatca r, 5 pt ca Rtata ®Mart 
ptef 4a? a«f ^at^H artca hr^ pta i* ca asfatui afwca Rtart 

strtWacHa acatas artca atrta i Rtfa ata attea afaatfa: ^p faptR 

# 

r, Rtptea Rtata afta ^p^ri cr afaa^RRfaa Htt? <lj®Rr 
R^a # p^atR, 'karta ^aa faal o\s\, atartRa ^acaa aa Rtfa ’jafR ^aa 
fntafV— fatta, 'feaaRHR*^ RtRtrtTRta RfaRi »(p^air.a caai ata 

r, Rtfa Rfa ^ rptt'S faart:aa ^aa fn^a .arta i f%a*<4 hrh artctria 
aaa a# Rfj hi, artaa ^fa aja awtft i Rtatota ^aai cp^ *a^ caan 
Rta^RtH^ta afaal Rta pa hi, att ar'aa Rata aa a# Rfa i 

rihrrf Rtata ^isa afaea's ant ata r, RtRRta atartora Maa 
<aa fpta r, $tptffaR aR afaal flRta afaca stsfapanl i Rtaal 
niiawtf r aRHpflwa fnafe Raian RfaaHaata,. ^an $tptR nat^ra 
*flfa, fapa aan afa nt^ r m. a. art Ral atlta fi^ i 4 rhi Rfa <stsa 
r, alRrtfaaora Ran Rrtata Rfa aw ptai afaatR, afc afaal a^t 
catR R Htf <H artl RPH'S ftRta aai ata hi i ata hi atfaea a4 pa hi i 
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nfa csll m®, c®hh RtsR mtm, r<s§ m^H i iron® me? 
f^H Rtmn ^e® c®RR fron* Rtfkmr i 

i 

®^ mfin't* ^5l Htfwi RH^sm*! RUl HR I *cm^ <t fat's mTOH (?f, 

fmscTO >iit? to^w ct mmt? wtmfa.fHmt Rtcm, ®tmt® 

hi to? rntm® to i Rtfa <r to mi mfiwfw 

mm® ^tkmi «rr ^cm ^tcro fkm hh hi m$m rn^nr 1 hc®$ 

hh emit m^R i '^RftTO to® TOtfa ^skro m mfrol « ®mrtero mR 

vrofe ®fa i <4 mrn*r trR' 8 RtHfa mro hi i m? ^toir ®mritHH 

«itr mfk® m®, ®tmt i ® mrR Rtm% ^r® mro ? mroa mrors ®tmf i 

fm? «i«r *m® rnmro HTtn mm® mm ma hi i mmrftma &f 

®TOttHa mR mm® cmn f^mm 6 ! <^% HRtmrl i «<tR mroR 

« 

hto <il^lt® to 'Q facm 9 ! hi to R*fR iiim5t®1 ^tt-ii ch fwrm Rest h^i 
mm m#m i ch^rf •m mma ^mm®! farm or i ^fa® mmn ^mroi 
mm® c mn fHarnrti m to mro 1 ^aftfa® m®m femroi mm® 
cmn fkro fm*pt *m® mem rI*rf m^maTO HifammmeH yfc mfatm 
^mmri mm® afroteiH 1 $m® fm^ms to hi, to® to hi i 's? # 
Rt mre wta to ' 9 ^ mrnri ^stm r%® ^mw*t froi mernn ®rmt wi 
m®® 1 <$mi tm* r^chirh mm tamst®i f*w m® e® tor i Rime*?® ft® 
R®ta®£ 4® 5 *h ot, fRfn®t fro mem hi i ** ^ ft®k$Hi $nrl- 

rTOhRot® Rmtst®! «rmm® C5&1 rtoh 1 fkm^ Htnfiim r^R mf® 
»ro mfmri fcm«r*t ftm memn 1 ^mcm Hm^mern fHR mfmri _ FfRim emtHs 
cmafcm’t hi 1 mi Rte^— ^mti'crnm '©m?t fnm^ to h^ti 

HeitwR'i’j^m ^R’sra'i mfm® m®, ®m^ ®t^R f<mt 

®tmR HR^m^ ^ft® TO I CHlmtt ^tc® R®IR ^8 fHRT; 

mm fncmR mfmi i mfmHH, ^;fm® Hi, ®TOt^ nf^TORm 
c®tHtcm ctoi c*r, r<R ^fn ^ Hfromrnm^ mR mfmR i ■mmcro 

ftCWH fk® RRt5f®1 RRttHR Rf®HtCH ^ ^m*fH ft*lfa<.*H t 
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[ Extract from the writings of a proposed Recognised Reader under the % 
Rules of the Dawn Society , Magazine Section . J 

fan atfa am ^rtfa ftaraacaa afaftta H*t«r apiT fa taapa ataca at?- 
^ta i ®tn al^satgiTHa I'wtt aaal & atarlra $a, ate® atfa®, 4a? etla 
?rWa fna^ attat ft ftfn® i 4®fan cat gaai ^rfatcas afaa, c*f^, Tsrf-'tf^ 
aft cat*» 'Htata at#t aitai 'ey finii ^rtean, ®ca ^taHta afa® 4®tl wa jrattal 
ate® atfa i Rrfa fta® atta fra ata ca, ats hth, tiafa ^aRatfH Rtaa 
/4ii« ate® v It5 caa faana, ^rr<r at#t at® hr, tiaR rwIhY cataa /'sii» ate® 
stfa caa faalea ®ratea $*f caiatH fte3 atca i ®hh ®fa ar* ®fa at#t caatH i 
ar#t ftai orft 4«i'!»o §t 5f?p ^hh ^ « agl®?® ^ftn tlftal vfftale® ca, ®tai 

Cfrftca ^i(-s at I 4®fct r.wfs CHTaia H® ®t^T7T5 CSTTH ^4p-b§f5t?F? 

aa, fa* ®tatc® arftai caftata 4®ft taca HTfaai at«n atatci i 

4a£t aa cata aatn <stc®cw, Rfa caSi hi t{$ca atcaa ara 4at>t ®te* 
gitH Hi | Rial ! HaH CH fa C3H ®tai ®tHlH HtHl *H1 ^TH HI I *tH *fH 4*. 
4®tl 5RFH HOT 4a§t HaH« Ht£?T Hit I -HH3 Hat ate® HtHttal .$ftHl Htea I 
tatw 5«i f«re® nit, ata 4wa bjh-phh of ft i ^tata <$pt «hi ffa ca, afa- 
at®ta cHlatatai aai ftal ?«f cpth i* fa* 4 n<fr® cefca orft Hit i « 4a- 
Ht**GfftHt* H® t^1 a?H I fa* ■srtft Tt«fH ftc® Hit, ^5«tH t?R1 C4ft?ttC«Rt 
H*l<S H^l-^IHW Hpftf^rl gtt Offa, OfftHtU ^ft«(1 Hi I ^tfH 

«)H^H CHt CtWHCHf Hft^tTH, S H?T*f5l t ^W, ^RfHRI 4^ HH H'ftal ttt 

• * • 

OTtH <7FH ?* C’TtfTHl Hft^f ‘‘C?^ 4 1 f^1 ftfl ^ Hftfl CtttCH 

^5| | t^1 RftHtW^i, *tpTC*t «(filC5 tlfact tt^l BffatfHl ^ftal 4HH 

fV, cwf*r gKa i 4t^^rt 4^$ HTaatn^i fnc® r 'Htfn 

“'Ka fwi c?ih c^h t m ®?'§r cgrargi aftg “fxtw ■>i<t , a catt 

yta, ^rfa t? c*rfti 4a?*ttca ca^t aft aa i 4t h^®i ga 5 Hftacaai ^a aaRf 

a^a, 4at ^jpwajgar fa^pa aa i 4a® taaraatffai catt ala faal 4 aa«i aa® 
fyfaal aa i ata ^ag carafe® ca% at® aa,* ^sta ata 4 ! 4t ca, 4®ti *ttt 
aat'o* fet®ta faffnal aiactca «»n ala at«attal faapa ®faw 
fawaa%i* . 
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Uttf* i 

saa sf^sri 4fa's afare afftm “cat? Wattaa aiaata fwa aalfe tfattfi 
«t?r, «wa 8»&t ttfe fVfsrarm i <afe fttcaa aa, ca% afew few afets ®«*\ 
few *tfw i ar*trsW 8 *fet ?tfta ^i »«\ few faatca afars c?ca ^•••\ 
fewi wi efaaraeffas aasatatw ^«°s few faatai st* ta’wrtfaai 
^rastaacai at^aarfa Wra affaata [ fatcaa ?tat aa, <sic^i^ ca% atfcaa 
^w 8\ few faatra i Wa afa ataatttfecaa atp aa, 'sea ta few faatca 
faart atf i afacaa at^caa ata« •ufe^rfe atal aw ] I faw featts's aafoar csrta 
i«» N W V5»« N few *tt'SW c*t*i i - ^taw ^saWtcr catfe ^ •••\ fewta aw 
«»»\ few a#® afactta affaata i <a«FT8 n »»\ few at#t afaa i sflwfei 
*wa $a aw atfa caa rfaai *aws ^jjjj? stfa a=i *tf%-srr*t atia i starts caw 
*«i«»\ few wa aftf® ate* i Ws ^facr w cataf#t, sWcaa atfaal, aa- 
sWi, cFfat-cntacaa tcara srar atw atw ^Watai «wf%a wt <3^ ’tcs 
v5»i><i n few aia aaal atw i feata ^*fa Wata «jf*m'aFtfta Wfa^ tys 
Btfei awtt* aas-tatf cttatfeai <2T5ia *i>°\ fewa 'srfw ®rw atra ai i 
>4aw far atw aw ^tasatmca >»<> N few rfaai fare aa i ^taw its 
aaata^w *^w taa cafa«na ca, $* atai aa states farea tas ate* at® fa^a 
aural, saa «nfet a'faai atfe caffere •atfwta i wata ^r atfe ^srtfare^ 
’ttf’prf* i ^feaw tas t^tsa atfe faia affaai stata tW ?sa atfe Wfaal *r< 
afaata i Wr araat^a wa^ ^a'fel ^<F^a cawnfaa W’W i 
aaa cataw awam caai caa, m* ettt aa^ catata^rt? ^feai ataj 
'*rcar aaa <iirfeWai 'aafafe* afta* wa aafe al aa i ferfro ^ 
catatal caa afeal . ata r «1 fW w arar cafaaata afafi fe^i 

afaatatafata aa i”* ^aa ^tfa‘fr®w rfaata“afa ^ fa^s aa.^ca 
Wata arfaatai «ra ?” - v 

^ta aaai afaa "c^taai ^aa iar at i ca aa ’jfawf caw aaafa «rar v 
>aww, , ®tai aaai ♦ftfecafe aa c^tta facfe ata i Ws qv ^awa aa^t afeal wca, 
*taatw atwfe wa at, afa c«tw caatfe, a?taa atfaal ata <sat ca% -ttW 
orsjta i aw ‘feWta W ^ca ? few in wv aW «t*rtsf®i faa ? ws atfiww 
^ rtf* *ltfeatff i saat^ uife wta aw aaa afaata «wfe Bt^ft/aatfeat 
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ftutm i cstiri cw fi t t mtw i *rRt?9 c*r^*«rt ^fm. ri fV ? 

*iRt ! ^r- tw ftu rntara Tta* fetf=nrl <®«R $?R1 

ct Vri *frl ^finri cfe t ^w <tw f 'swwi <? $*mF*i mefare «tti cmfe TO i 
or«U cTOi 4* m®r ^Rr? oswnt m cms to, cstonr' 

*tcm RRr iRRcmTO ijrt *$> <nf Rtf*nrl 

CTO1 4tmKs mt^CTO ^rtW i ^fWro Tf®WR1 C^fW CTfaR 9m 

mtScw m*itjt to, <3TTO csii ^fVcst i *TO ^f®tmro *rtfro9 

ratont TO TO i to«i, TOHtara cTORtro *tTOm mRfa ftsw i 

t TOtont «rtfmi wrfa TOm tori ^ TO* i mTO*i fro i 

fRTOR Sf*7 Wf*R TOR *ffTO , TORI mTO «ttfTO5 fTO *1 I 

TO *R 3f#tTO 4m TOR* TO fro sn i TOftTO TOTO wft TO*1 
«rtfroi9 ^m toi *ro jti i TO*tro totoi *m tor *«?* TO i 
ct toi ^?i TOtf *f**i «tft*, 4<rtR c*R mtmm TO i 4«rfc*r toTO 
twit i TO •rRtf’w TO© TO TOTO TOTOR cm iracTO mV sn i 

totofhi ^ jm to i 

fm TOtTO* cTOtTOnt TOcm to TOTOR m ** i TORnt TOR- 

*ttTO 4W CTORI I 4*f*R C*— 4*51 *f|* ^ Stfwl 4*$ *5 

• * 

m*lc5 — cV>i<.<p 4*5 i mRl ^yiTOc* f*** TOTOm i 'SR f*^f*R *tc* 
TOR m* 4* c^RiR TOt?© RTO TOfTO 3* i stfTO* c«tc* TO stR 
TO c*rtrw RtPun : ®rR?t9 ‘wlVr® fintffi TffV 

"i ‘?IR1 4R 5 ® ^<A €*$ <1^1^ 4^1 fVmm GT^i^lC'® , TR 

• • 

*iV^ri wi *p|c«r mfa fwi i 4^ 

to ^srfRR ^firal ^fm*rc “'mRRi ^rfw wi mpif% m<R mV ^tl 

* * 

»tmc4^ cell *rtt i” art 4^m ^fm — \ 4^ ^ 

■sprt^c^lmR 'sRtiV 5t^i fV <2tm? «ttmi r ^«r ct 

^5j “^rtPr mt^ c^fs m? Rfft 'swc^ =n r ctr jtRi^ 

^t t *r^s f^cmi nfm “^rRr c«tc^ cmi, Rf^r®, Vm aim-m m i 
<stt#6mm. 'eiibirtu fsnpfe ^ri^i, f^r ytl^r fm^- 

4^* mnm 3t*w*t c&tm mt$w> ntfiiw ^ni mi *rtrtt i 
c’Irwf tt«(t ^i 4 »rc Tfws *&—' 3R mtc^ ^r *nt^ i wtrc? 

C*t R Rt R| 4^1 iRW mcf I ’TRt’ftR m^fRcms >^m ■lt*R ) 



( *• ) 

▼ ftyW* wftftstfs strs cnts stwhts fctRtft *rttc*it ft*i i «w sRtt-% 
rts cwttV^R, '®rstre 'ststws c^ir faf RtHnii sts si i 

*rt^5T j 

fsfn ffe% 4 HtffitHH a m, cstsi 4 tM =n a, arsm hw sure 
to «fts Rts faft Hit i srrtt?i w * cws, ^t*i «ntsi cststfs «rt«i ftt5 i 
'■its to fV| ’it's ’■firs, ^tsts «tts srot sftre $tf etw ss i ft, 

■rtntt. Ttffo t», wr «tffc nftiHs »t$sre stsslait csrm stra fcvnri 

wt^rfu *t*i ^*Tf? ^ i ^•r^ 1 

« * 

sts, sqs ss Hnri cHTtsre 'Stu ttm, Rtsi t t*tws TOfiFts Rfstn 

Cf RSlfe fS I” 

ditwc*f tHt"»tt?r st^ HtsrsiRfs ‘5tTf®T«rr»itw RfsTO HtfftHH, ft^cst 
tiftc* ft Rfsro *rtfimfa =n i 

rspich ^ch-sth sfssi RRfsn stsTs ntsi csitns i ^ts *ts csWlftro 

cRf»rei fthr fft®iH i f*nrt ntfscs tints stsi Rtfsntf stfc, fw% cstR- 

ffts %s stHre sttn *nr ^fro few HfsstHl stsl chh i ^ tftros 

Issrs ntt i rtsis «rfwnr c&li efface ntfatnf i Rmfa ts TOfsets 

site fro fiiJfate ntfants i fafffH *m efrotH, c^tns 

• * 

RS>S|t>'R | 'alfast*!, ^t ^tfttst fff ft^ • fffl SH S^l ^ fat's *ttfa I RH- 

*2fHtH* fafal Hr Rtfasi cst tw^r t? *®tH *fasi Rtf?«i #ts «m Rt*f i 
stwn firs finri ’Ttittntf i f¥$ ftt $t ’its cffa cs, chirrs tft « 

s#ts ntsl fafwi Rtftrscs i fRsstsi Rfasl RtfaHtH, ft att*i 

1 *. 

ftt i ^I'fisf^rwsi ff's sf*rc*R unnr.fiR <3 «r -smi *rrtttt: 
Hnitti 'S’R <m*> fre fi i” fyi ft\ fafret fitter ri, ns 5 ? whre 
ftfsffl fPll*W “fcfttff ^f'l-Cf'SfV^tff WfT- 'SI's^T, 

HpJ^t'it 3ff*l ^fff Hi I '■Hff ffSTtCT ft'Sftf 'HlHtt'® fHretft, 

fStTrttt RttHTf, Rtff fffftftn sfoHtf ^f-ft Hit Hi r fHH Cff«RtH Cf, 
CHtf^l fSFfC^t H5H fttHH Hi, ^<R t? HtHftH ftfl «ttHFTO ftfi’l Rt\, 
<ffH ffH y t'St f RfWftH CHt^t 'Htfttff ^<TS pti I Ulff tf^fHff’ttfs^lf « 
'Hf't ’W fttH RffH HffftHl I Rift* 'Sfat'Sfa Hi fV HSR 
sffffjts , enters stRl fFftw ftw, ftps srtftsts Ttw ^\ 

stfast* wl Rfsrs i Rts hhr Httnrat ftws nftw ftes.- <sm RHitw 



( m ) 

4f?W> *lt?1 in I <4 ?4*1 fH?H ” p t1" T T TOc*!, ^rtro?? TOrnTO 
«Jfa1 Ft? ?k? I 

^fenTOst? ^ras'itc^ i 

^fafTO TOrtpr? to* «r? v cron to TOt? ptf% *Tti> cm fTOtt? i ' 

C4tH (TFtH <tf?TO ftt $? TO?t? $TO«f? ?tf>TO 'TS'y^nf*^ ’tftfTOl^? 

•cTOtTOi ^hehh i 'sit? cm cm far, hr* *tTi%r« $? *fol fTOh i *t?TOl 
tTO*r? tos cro to stfanri Tot i aw? «m to? tk srt orfatft® off?®, 
TO *t? aro «f?ro cro ctoto TOc® ’RR *Rro s*f ofh i to® ^rtf*nr! far® 
*rffaH, to? to fro cm r to «ft^t fwro; i t?h t?h to? to ^rt? hi, 
??®n ®?h wro? sr?TOr? s? ?cros Tfanrl uteri -<rfa ?1?TO '®rtt? 

^RfH (71? !§? HtfatFl Of? | ?C4? <lfa TOf% *Hn1 ?t°l C?, Hi, *llft 'S if? ®is? Hi, 
TOt? HtTO 5f??1 fat® ^t?. 9f?«rl ®?H ?CH TOtHt? ^ rtfa T®T«I «HTO1 
rfanrl «ttfr? ? TOt? 'sit? w’TOr Tots 'srfr^ ® ? TOfH ftTO ^tfrofc 
?tr?H 1 TO?? ?fatH far T«ffa ?falt®tF ; TO ??fWH ?? HTTO (TO ; *tfa 
ort?1 m Hit, TO?, ?TOt? ?tf ?? '®tcht «ttfn TO®, c?§1 hi fro? TO?1 nfc 
sfTO Hi I CetC? OT? ?tf 5? ttft 4f??1 <7T? C^ttTfTO ?tfat?tTF 1 TOi? 
'sttfroi *t?, *5$ <4?n>l srp sf??l ct spftl ^ft?l ?tf«f?i ot? <4?? ?tf 5 ? ?tf^?" 
rfanrl TOh,— « tf?TOer fro mm i . . ’ 

C’tTattsi? ?t*fl— ' ! '€ s?fot> ! !!! 

®J? *t? ^rtfar 5? *fc?1 TOR, off? f? §fero: i 'srtf? TO 5? ?tf«t?1 Htft?' 

fw? < tt^f?i? *t\ cst^rf? i Vn®^?i ctof orf«r st?®rt? ft ms 

?f®t? ?ff??i sf?H ^fk^F i to ^tfkrfH, c?t^ ?? TO Tfro i TO ?? cTOt®i 

0 • 

^ | >5tf^r, c^rh ^ ^ c&ww 

8?i? *1=? I CStf?tTO ^ft?1? ?H? ?f? ^It? 1 iW HHlHotC? ?1 ?tf??1 HI 

TOi?, TO <^1? 4?^ mw TO?1 ??OP §4 W\S ^Ff??1 ?? I <49 ®Tf?TO*»'®t § , 
TO k? I TO ’t? cTO Sf?TO ft 'StTOlf? ^?1 ?t05 *t?H Fff^il^TO I 
cm , srt?t? *tTO ^f??1 <4??? »Rf "TOosfF — V' ®f ! '«® s f !! 

I » " 

<4^ *n? f%H?t? Tfro ??, st?TO f , TOffa* (71? 6tf?? r ^ TO <4t?f? 
<4??§t TOI ^1 <4?^tt CFtlt Sf?^ f??1 ( ?t®155 ?*t1? C’tHSTl mo\ ) ?tf ? fks? 
TOlt? TO® fkl I TOTt'S ?^ttt 4? TOTO ?tf??1 fm\ i ^rffsr'Q c?i??1 



( ) 


^SW% i *rt ^ R, "cftaprl 

f^Tl apt on” v?toR *tt^ «T*i <pfRl Jrt^, 'st^ ^ «^*i *W 

i ^t* ^tit ’twl 0^1 ^vs Bt^r w ^fRi R ®fcs1 

^Tfta aitftd i orf«prfa fctfaFl r '*rr«i s*cq ottre, ct ^ 

^ 'art^rffi i fa* yk 5wmrs$ ^tenr arfafa* 5 ?? otf«Prfa i fa* fetifal 
?c«t «P1 f»HI$fafafa 'SR WH R, R *1 I W faft ^fa05 *Ttf?l®lt*r 

id i *rfae c<tfa9[R ftffa *ttni *rc* farm <«*$ <ori i «jt $n 
*fRl «ftf^It^ t «TCRfatRf R Cdt R aitf*t5rl fRl, Rt®t BfRl C*Pl, 

m fassfal sore jx <4**r c*f<rtK <pr ? R?tt ^m, 'sfel : *fac*R 

Ttfft R fa*I 'SfafTst **1 faptt^n fwtfa <5fattf5 'SW*T Of«Tf?05fa®I i 'Sfa *tK 

fassprl ^fRrfa *Ff?ir®far*i ? c?rftfai **n>l 'srtot 

?tR R dtf , ®rm TO EffaosfRIfa i cstrol ’tfatitfc* orfalwfa 'sr 

fa ? cstrol ct fcfaft vis> cr c^br, 'artRl fir <sfat^ 8i<t cr fRTR 
c^fR i • an^PF r* tsfai ft* 'swl rvh i ifafafCR wrttR c^rr^tT=r ffsrl 
^rt^t r, ^fai *fa*fats cmtm **tRi wtRi cr fartt* aR 
▼find irtr^r *fe* ft^lt iJtvhi *ft5 ot fam* fagnr *finri «rtc* i 

^ TOt ? 

*rtfa **i fore orfRtfa t troR cstwi (ri) ®i^n 

MttsfeR ortfR *w 'if ^ eit^l ^Ipf i *pft 

•PI «ltTl f CT"? F|ff <{PF| ^|¥| ^rfRl ’tTW | ^ *T<f ^T^l 
c+mt^n TfVc^5 ’Tft^F i ct ^ csrr^rfen inf ?nt,. 
liCTW R I fl%tt«lV CTt^f I ^ %|>F, tTf$1, ’^JflTf'f 

CirR C’ttutdl I <40fa CTW 4 ^ ^1% artfufl 

^T^rti ^iu‘i cwr"! ‘°iw'F ^f.*i ^T?rl &I®icv9 ’Itnr »ri i \5c< 

w fv% ^finrl, ^ ftf^d wf ?ti, ^ <aft#w ^^il 

OTT^-f^ i l*iR«t ^t5 I f^'S iWHI 

▼Pwt»Hi artTf; ^wwut' w r i ^stnur ot?r ?fwf?rf <st*v*- 
RtW t^tTR ^TRtU RTWS CWH sn, <£& araj^ ^*ftif W* OffRl 
«tjr^i <ii^f?sT w c?rw?n c^rw^rfi ’ttfrro afttRi ^i 

^ R afwmri «Pit^ ^rrtrs f w\ *r^i 'sw^ <tttr® artfSfa i 

^ *nr t^trtrR <fl**ir ormm fwwpri ^fRr“^rr*Rhd f “arfRi cfr i 



( ) 


?” c^ft®!*! 'arto? i” u$ ^n 

cHttif 4 Ti ^ <p 1 ?i ®rf*nii i 4®° ®f*ra 
s>i 5 tre M *1 i” o\ <2t* vfi?, “c^r ^tm o rtt f¥ f* 
’f®*n ®f®T*r*t®®n ^t®1 ^rrtw ®tp franr Tf?i^r, ^Vi fwl $«r ^r^r.'srt’Wirt 
?twi i” 4t ®f*rcn *m*t ®t^i f<it® srrfa*u ®r® *r® & c*it®t®rf 
srtfsnri c*t*T i > \ 

4 k Pn > i v ®i?f ,®t®i <4^ ^ r Tcff's?n '*rni^ ®^®rc5 ®w 

srfti ®t® ®i i '®ff% ’^Ftw c^t® c^T^rm >4®f® ^«r® fe»r ®f*nd 

«nf=r sfl i <4*.’Ffa® s i®tt’©t tst® <2f5®R c*«n m\ c*rr4 ®® ’Ffa^mt <$% *•& 

Tr^prfnni '?18<p'6i i 7 -» 

^ • » 

*r^T c*tM*rhrl c* fk^ *tfiw 

’Ff®®i ^ Ji^st ^^^'87f?n<n <s& ?i'»Ttwni^m 

®tt® on i wm, <?Ff® c^r c*tt®t*n >?ivs ®«,®® tffai Tt®®r® ^fwt^ i 

cwi frw ffa, -srWtr ^ FhT* i <4$®rc*f f^srtft ®® i ®1®T® 

*r® ®r#t ®t?®t® *nnr *(® c®^ fr*T® wf®® m, « >4®? uttar >4®' ’F*rr$ sT’FTt®! 

f®^ *rai ^f®®i *w® «t* faar® ® f f®®i n®rr^ai ®t« i ®tst® ®® cftc-r f^riri ®®tw 

^fihri ®rre i 5nFs®t®it®i c®% ®rtos ®tt® f®*® ® r f®®i site* i stsarfats 
'®Wc«nr cm c®% ®$®T^ j 'em ^srfasftT ’ftf’F or® i ^rtwf® 

snFssT^mri wi 4® 1 ®!® ^n\ cnt^rr^r ®frs ®tf®®i ®t® i t?tw® 

, smrf^ ^-^-jti-^^i qif5j5rrt ^rtcir i 

a)% * ’ltt I 

^ jit® ^ on c^f^i on ’rtrs ^ f?¥i «rrr^ i 

«rra ^i *zvs frw ^rsi ^rT^t ^«ft5 ^ i 
ct<i ^if^wa m ct? c’ltfli *r^T5 ^ ftittra *ttm ^tik i i ®t^o 
^ ^fW? ^ i 4w$\ «T 5 f 5 i' 5 ift ’rttm m ?tc» /b- on 
c.m m ^n «tn: ? F i. tftw?r *rt^ v° x It^i ^lc® i«»\ i 

*f9[*vsn ^i^tora *i*i i 

«<lt >1^ 5RT' lW^ cmit»l Tf^^r®T3 >1^31? I irf^CT 

fT^’ttfs: ^(^C»r^1, 1W ’ff'WI ^5fT®t<f <4? w 

^tw c^ftTO i ^ c^rr«tt=T 

fwi ortr^ i ^ ^o^'Qfsi *ra*n cn®t^tr^t «jnt CT f^nt^ ^tw 

^ <trc^ i v 

<ll«fU.4 'S «W1? ^tCTfU'S ^TRrt^t CTT^ra * 3WW $S( f^3R ^f<C® I 

, «rc*w ^n? ^f*rai or»f ^*i 

’Ft® 4 ! C®t® ®® f ’Fl OT'S®! i 

* >*o c^rntu : *s^ awr art*i i 
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4 ^ ^tiri i Smim efsfer® crNrol 51 *rt$% 

art? i ?stm isint ?f?i «rtw i t^tai 555 *Rt?re 5* fasRt 

55f?o csfrarcn* *rc*fl ?r??n ^ta, ^55 snp'sfa cf>Ft?ro «rtr* i 45? 

cspttq fa^-sttn ??fl ^Ff%5l f*f° 5Tf®5i vfinit 5tt i 

5E5 ^AfVssag^ 5tt5 thr ^sttui 5tiwi wfaw i 

frorcs: ®m , itr 5t?^fa arfam ^rrf^fsri 'srnt ??tti 5t5 i « 
^*Fte5 «ttfa?i .^p cwftm *it^*i 55fwi 5nt^ 5tn 51 i C5*rc 
RT<n cR«r<t'Qf®ic^F irfTni ^ $5'®fa c«r§ c*t^ ^fa^ri fHww f5?T5 ,! $t^i 5=f55i 5t?, 
cirfViit wafa® $5? ^ i 

f ?Fl-C5f«Tl1 5^ ^tl^S *ltC?l I 

f5f1-ctf85l-®t5l nf^ ^f<5<(t<| 5T® sfa'ftsr*? *F5 r.5§1 ^FfitirtT^, f^l 455® 
^t?5l f?Cs 5Tfi!t55 *,1 I ?^T5 <£rf ^5t5 (A, C5 515T5 RftW 5$ 55 C^Tt^t®11 
5ftf, ^t?TW5 Sfgr «T5 ?5£"55n>5 f5^ wi t 555 sft? $?t5, 45*^5 

^tcnd trrst?*i 5115*15 i 4^5 *i« 5 <*r 5 ■vfstw ^ ^ 5 ttNt 

5*JC5 fsr*^ ^sr.$ 5tr<( i *$r.^ 5t®t5l *Ffa5*f5t5 w ®F5R ^rtfro, 

^ST^tC^® 5T®t5tt:55 W*\ fsiTR f^ ^tfSf 814 5^55 ?TO ! #<(f5t5* 

55Ht»E5 55*55 ^Es ^srt^^tfR TOt'f ^<fd «T5 I OT?5i5 fiT<(f^ 

45BR *i55*tntE«rf5 §5 tffcn *(5(5 ^5faa 5tf%E5, 4 ^iwi wrr®t5i 
sp55: 5T?5T5 wjti i 

l 

455 55 e ft5C‘?5 5*®t5*f®E^ i2tC3T5* rtt5tc=l 4 nit ^f%Il 5t]|5 5t51 ^?C^5E5 I 
455 5[««fC!I c § 55 m( 5tf5*5T5 ^555*1 5*f55l ftr^T^R I f^l 5tTp*'351T5* 

4*i5T «i5^T5 <nf«tin ’itx^ r. 5 , c*\\'<m cj-z*\<{ 5C5p^‘inf®5( «rtt^ I C*i?®0? 

C5TP5t«rnn ^>itf-C5tt 51^11 ^f^l5l (51C^ I 

wrcm .5.C5 m cptTTMt^n'^Tfis^iv *it^F 4«t5i^»;*r 

t^1 ^tf«5C*55 TOT tft'&tlre BfeR I HTW^CM*I ^*1C<(%(5, WCTT5 ^T^^lCK, 
4 ^’n r.!fit , iT'85rt?r -si»iw “^ir^ *i*!Ti 5(5 5 rn:^ Tf^T ?t5i ^ f^lT^ 

< 5 1 5fsr ?iffs!tfli s Hf'sps «3rc«irc*nn '-(•.I’Md ^-nmcir-sf ^f^rsfw^t^ *toi, 

^ 4*15 f >■?(«(( 5f^ ^851 f5fB4 4 5TW5 5fv( <2fatl ^TtK, «t5 “TOt 

5f5®r(Cff5 «f5H^ *iC5T 5‘ftiC5 5t'#T5t5^ C5 yi^.CT «tC5 EMS'Kl 

f’RTt^il, Rt*rtCf(5 ^^15 5Tf^3f5T 551 Wt5 I ^’$51* 4f 5tf^5 St<£f 

*lll%^ ^fC5 I 5ff®T5fr$H C*f5tCfff5 5*F^C®(5 C^C«K^r<>5l WltCtOT* 

5WT 4*R'f-Rt5T<l 3FC5 3FfS( (jf^'.Hr?, f¥l *lfw 455 f?t5 <Stf%f5»(tST ?5, 

.W Rt5 ^FW «T2f5 5t5 51 I 


( C * tt*f ) I 



Abstract of the Accounts of the Dawn Society 
in all its Sections during Sessions, 

1904-1905, 1903-04 & 1902-03. 

o 

(A ) 16th June 1904 to 15th Jtftie 19\5. 


General Section,:— 

Receipts 

Rs. a. p. 
3821 0 9 

Disbursements . 

Rs. a. p. 
1033 12 lj 

Balancf. 

Rs. a. p. 
2787 4 7j 


(including balance of 
Rs. 1035-5-0 of pre- 
vious Year's account, 
and interest from 
Saving's Rank.) 

1 

. \> 

Industrial Section :— 

6(^56 6 

^5262 15 0 

793 7 ij 

( Remained practically clos- 
ed for about three of the 
busiest months o f the year 
to enable members to make 
up arrears in accounting 
and stock-taking. ) 

(including balance of 
Rs. 546-13-9 of pre- 
vious year.) 

• 

• 

Magazine Section 

(newly started.) 

1432 9 0 

1099 14 9 . 

332 10 3 

Tolal 11309 15 10J 

7396 9 i°j 

39>3 6 ° " 


(B) 16th 

Jwne 1903 to ffith June 1904. 

• 


• 

3 * 

Receipts. » 

Disbursements. 

Balance. 

General Section 

2586 12 0 

155? 7 0 

'° 3 S 

5 0 

0t 

m 

(including balance of 
Rs. 770-0-3 of pre- 
vious Year.) 




Industrial Section 

10187 6 3 

9640 8 6 

546 

>3 9 

“3 

(newly started.) 

Total 12774 2 3 

i 1 191 15 6 

1582 

2 9 


General Section 

(newly started.) 


C) July 1902 to 15th June L9QX. 

— - * Receipts. Disbursements. 

iio8 6 3 338 6 o 


Balance. 
770 o 3 


Abstract Statement of Donations received during the 
r Years, 1905-04-03-02. 


General Public 

flfu/iAnf nity : — 

Total. 


1904-05 
2223 2 o 
5 SS 8 o 


1903-04, 
1560 4 o 
122 13 6 

1683 1 6 


1902—03 
932 o o 
66 6 3 
99 J « 3 


*■ Total. 

* 

47*5 6 o 

• 

744’ II* 9 

1 — 

5460 I 9 


2778 10 o 



( 2 ) 


THE DAWN SOCIETY’S ACCOUNTS, 
Abstract Statement of Accounts from 16th 


Receipts. 

(■> 


1 

B 

Rs. 

A. 

* ^ 

By balance from the previous year’s .account ... 




1035 

5 

Donations Received from the General 
Public 

*"i. A Friend. 

1493 

12 

• 



2. Babu Baroda Prasad Roy Chowdhury, femind&r 

197 





t ' 

3. „ Nanda Lai Ghosh, Pleader, Purulia 

60 





4. „ Haran Chandra Ch^kladar, m. a. • 

60 





5. „ Girindra Nath Bhose, Zemindar 

MO 





6. Indian Stores Ld., Calcutta ... ... 

50 





7. Babu Mani Mohan Sen, Zemindar, Berhampore 

'*’T. 





8. Kumar Manmatha Nath Mitter, Raj Bahadur... 

• J 





9. Messrs. K.dL Sen & Co., Barabazar 

25 





10. Mr. Teck Chand, Agent, New Egerton Woollen 

Mills, Cawnpore 

11. Dr. Ra‘sh Behari Chose, M. a., d. I.., c. i. k. 

ft * 

21 

20 

4 

2 




12. Babu Girish Chunder Dutt, B. A. * ... ... 

• 

20 





G 

13. Kaviraj Upendra Nath Sen 

20 





14. Babu Abinash Chandra Dey, Solicitor - ... 

20 





15. M A Grateful Friend” ... 1 






16. Babu Brojendra JKishore Roy Chowdhury, | 

Zemindar, Mymensingh ... ... 

17. Babu Kalidas Roy Chowdhury, ji. L. ... j 

18. Baby Bijay Lai Dutt ... ... ... ■ 

19. Babu Goluil Chand Adhya ... ... j 

IO 

5 

4 

2 


I 

, 

2*23 

2 

Donations Received from Stj.j "il. 

1 . Babu Radha Kumud Mukexjee, m.a., Pres.* . Coli 

300 

1 



2. „ Subodh Chandra Roy, B. L. class student 

105 

- 


1 


3. A Student, Metropolitan Institution 

101 





4. Babu Rabindra Narayan Ghosh, B.A., Presy. Coll. 

39 

8 




$. M Kisori Mohan Gupta, B.A., Presy. Coll. ... 

10 



$55 

8 

Interest an monies deposited with the Savings 
Bank *.. , 


1 


7 
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CENERAL. SECTION. 
yune 1904 to 15th June 1903. 


Disbursements. 

»* _ _ 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

• 

Scholarships to members 

•167 

a> 

% 

V 





Books for prizes ... ... ... * 

27 




. 


Exercise- Books (“Record-books”) for members 

21 

• 1 

9 




Paper and Khatha-books for the Society 

38 

4 

6 


• « 


Binding the Annual Report of the Society. 

• 

II 

12 





Printing Invitation Cards, Voting papers, Certifi- 
cates, Society’s Rep ts, Leaflets, Question 
papers, etc. ... 

« 129 

7 





Postage Stamps ... 

I 

• 8 





Salary and Bakshish to JJurwan and Bearers 

35 

3 

9 




Donation *n jh#» ' r;j r - ^ Anniversary Fund 

N 1 j £ - 

Furniture' 1 1 ... .. ... ... . 

5 

7 

6 



/ 

Hire of chairs on the occasion of the Annual 
Prize Distribution held in July 1904. 

2 

4 

• 



• 

Repairing window-panes of the Society’s Rooms ... 

9 

1 

3 

• 



Lpan to the Magazine Section # .. 

55 i 

0 

6 1 




Miscellaneous ... ... ..." 

I 3 1 

5 

ioi 




ArticlA for prizes for the Industrial Section 

• 

21 

4 





• • Total Expenditure ... 




1033 

12 


• • 

Balance ... 




2787 

4 

7 * 

Total ... 




3821 

0 

9 


• * 


'lA*' ’• 

Details of Balance 

Deposited with the Savings Bank ... 2434- 5-9 
In Cash * ... ... ... 3j>i4-io£ 


Total Balance ... 2787- a- 7 £ 



MAGAZINE SECTION. 

From 16th June 1904 to ijt/i June 1905. 



Deposited with the Savings Bank Rs. 210 
In Cash Rs. 122 



INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 


( 5 > 



* This includes Rs. 120 shown in the accounts for 1902*03 
t This includes As. 3 lown iwthe accounts for 1903*04. 



( 6 ) 



Conors of prize-book& 

% ( 1905 ). 

1. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerji, K. T. — Four copies Jbf the Donor’s 

“Thoughts on Education.” 

2. Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukerji, M. A., D. L., F. R. S. E, 

m About 25 Rs. worth of book* 

3. Babu Hinendra Nath b.l., Solicitor, High Court- 

About tefi Rupees worth 8f books. 

4. Babu Mahendra Nath Gupta* B.A. — One copy of Ramakrishna 

** Kathamrita in two parts. 

5. Babu Govind Lai Dutt — (1) One copy of by Chandra 

• Nath Bose, M. A., B. L. 

(2) One copy of by 

Purna Chandra Bose. 

* (3) One- copy of by 

Chandra Sekhar Bose. 

. (4) One copy of ^5 « 

FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS FROM -STUDENTS. 


It has already been stated that the total contributions to the Dawn Society Funds 
made by Students during June 16, 1904— June 15, 1905, amounted to Rs. 555-8-0. 
Besides this, other contributions were received by the Dawn Society mostly jrom 
Students in aid of Lord Kitchener's Gurkha Relief Fund (Rs. 35-us-o) and also of 
the Fund started by the Society of Japanese residents at Bombay to help the 
widows and families of the Japanese soldiers and sailors fallen in the War between 
Japan and Russia. (Rs. 48-5-6;. Copies of receipts are printed below. 

No. 196. Simla, •May 22nd, 1903. 

Dear Sir, m 

I have to acknowledge, with thanks, .your letter of the 1 5th containing remittance 
of Rs. Thirty five Annas five only to credit of His Excellency General Viscount 
Kitchener’s Relief Fund, on behalf of the Dawn Society. Yours truly, % 

• • O. C. ARMSTRONG, Lieut.-Col., 

'to • Ho fly. Secy., Lord Kitchener's Relief Fund. 

The Hon. Secy, • • 

.THE DAWN SOCIETY, 

• 22, Sankar Ghost? s Lane, Calcutta. 

Note by the Secretary , Dawn Society . — Seven annas was paid to the PostOffice as 

commission charge. 

* TEMPORARY RECEIPT. 

No. 46. # Calcutta, June 3rd, 1904. 

* Received with t8anks,drom Babu Satish Chandra Mukharji, Secy., Dawn Society 
of 22, Sankar Ghose’s Lane, the sum of Rupees Forty one, annas fifteen and pies six 
only for the Fund in aid of the widows and families of the Japanese soldiers and 
sailors fallen in the War between Japan and Russia. • 

~ N. C . MUKERJI, (Manager, Indian Stores, Ld.) 

Rs. 41 -1 <j*a * for Agent in Calcutta, for the Society of the Japanese 

Residents Bombay. 


N. B.— -An authenticated receipt will be forwarded by the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Ld., Bombay, as Cashiers of the Fund on the remittance to hand. 

/ * TEMPORARY RECEIPT. . • 


No. \ Calcutta, June 3rd, 1904. 

Received with tflaaks, from Babu Satish Chandra Mukerji on Behalf of ^27 
students of the General Assembly’s Institution the soft! of Rupees six and annas 
six only for the Fund in the aid of the widows and families of the Japanese soldiers 
and sailors fallen in the war between Japan and . Russian, • * 

N. C. MUKERJI, [ uiumge ,, T ndian Stores, Ld. ) 

Rs. 6-6-0. g for Agent in Calcutta, for ti> Society ofnhe Japanese 

Residents, Bombay. 

N.B.— »An authenticated receipt will be forwarded by i»e Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Ld., Bombay, as Cashiers of the Fund on the remittance to hand. 



Articles Purchased, Presented, or Lent. 


A. 

C • * 

Total value 
of furnitun 
purchase /. 

List of , 
articles . 

I. General Section : - 

• • 

106 15 6 

Four hanging racks, two jewel table 
lamps, tin boxes, one wooden lad 
dei. one halt/, tumblers, padlocks 

11 . Industrial Section : 

20) 1 5 3 

Three almirahs, six racks, one casl 
box, one wooden box, one bracket 
one saw, one hammer, one pair 0 
scissors, one waste paper basket, 
one jewel hanging lamp, two 
measuring tapes, one office-knife 
and a number of similar miscellane- 
ous items. 

III. Magazine Section : - 

, 30 136 

Two tacks, one table with draweis. 

^ Total 

347 12 3 

» 


(1) » Besides Ifcese articles purchased, the following articles have been lent or 

presented by the patrons of the Society for its use nine almirahs, three 
0 tables, five chairs, seven benches, one book-case, one ink-stand, three stools 
one foot-stool, two Sandow’s Spring Grip Dumb-bells, two jewel hanging 
lamps, twro jewed table lamps, two gillows, one dume, foui bed-sheets, eight 
pillow-cases. 

*• T 

(2) Axmt 1200 volumes of English, Sanski*it and Bengali books and a large 

collection of magazines ^English, American, and India) have been lent or 
presented by many friends and patrons of the Society. 

* I 


(3) T wo rooms in the second story of the Metropolitan Institu tion bate been 

I Jent by the authorities foi *the exclusive use of the Society and two lecture- 
haUs ‘{furnished n idi tables, chairs, and benches), each fitted to pmvide sitting 
room for ovei two hundred students have als^ been kindly lent to the 


Society for use in the mornings and in the evenings and are used for the 
Society’s Weekly Classes, and Public Meetings and also, fbi holding periodic al 
Industrial Exhibitions and similar other purposes. ^ % 


( / 6 4 

JVote .— The Accounts ww first prepared by „ £ small committee of workers of the 
Society consisting of Babu Kisori Mohan Gupta, and Babu Nirod Bhushan Basu. 

foggl l 

so^iSg^luswwWi 1 * .‘jw 481s then presentee* to ■ ^ v*enerai ijcctflvwjf and turtnsr! 
1 3K355a W WwT Atraunw were finally submitted ter the general bod* itf < 

a»d pasted by them. 








